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Revision Program of the Co- 
Operative Study of Secondary- 
School Standards 


GEORGE E. CARROTHERS 


HE General Committee on the Co-operative Study of Secondary-School 

Standards held a meeting in February, 1948, in connection with the 
mid-winter educational meetings in Atlantic City. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to consider accomplishments to date in the revision program of the 
Study and to outline plans for the next eighteen months of work. Sixteen 
members or their representatives and Dr. George F. Zook of the American 
Council on Education were present. Mr. A. J. Cloud came all the way from 
California, Dr. Franzén sent his proxy from Germany where he is Educa- 


tional Adviser for the Secondary Schools of Bremen, and Professor Joseph 
Roemer came from Florida where he is attempting to get a few days of 
vacation between semesters. The Committee considered and adopted plans 
for the rest of the revision program. It then authorized the Administrative 


Committee to continue carrying the supervision of the work until it is com- 


pleted. 


The Administrative Committee, consisting of Professors E. D. Grizzell 
and Joseph Roemer, Mr. Carl A. Jessen of the U. S. Office of Education, 
and the writer, had already been able to obtain Dr. Roy O. Billett of Boston 
University as the Director of the Revision Study for the calendar year 1948 
and 1949 on the half-time basis. Rooms have been rented at 131 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, and the revision office opened January 1, 1948. 
A research assistant, James F. Baker, and a secretary have been employed. 
The revision activities are already well underway as this is being written in 
March, 1948, 


George E. Carrothers, Director of the Bureau of Co-operation with Educational 
Institutions of the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, Michigan, is Chairman of the 
General Committee on the Co-operative Study of Secondary-School Standards. 
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FINANCING THE PROGRAM 

The Committee has made every effort to conserve and invest funcs 
during the intervening years since the publication of the Study in 1940 in 
order to have at least a small reserve for use in starting the revision. We 
came through with approximately ten thousand dollars on hand. The ‘e- 
gional associations were again asked to contribute to the fund, and each re- 
sponded promptly with support. Four of the associations have made appro- 
priations of about fifty cents per school for the first year of the revision 
period, and two—the New England Association and the Western Associa- 
tion—have each sent a lump sum. Some of the associations have agreed to 
make similar appropriations for the second year of the revision study; prob- 
ably all will do the same. 

At first it appeared that about $60,000 would be necessary for the two 
and one-half years of work, $47,000 of which it was hoped to obtain from 
the General Education Board or some other foundation. At the meeting of 
the General Committee on March 2, 1947, in Atlantic City and at later con- 
ferences, we learned that it would not be possible to secure an amount that 
large from that Foundation. We started then to rearrange the undertaking 
and adjust plans for the revision. It was decided that the time could be re- 
duced from two and one-half down to two years, that we could place the 
headquarters office at the University where the Director would reside, that 
an able man could be obtained on the half-time basis, and that we could 
secure a number of graduate students to assist in the evaluation of the lit- 
erature and the summarizing of reports under the direction of professors of 
secondary education, just as we did in the original study. The principal 
financial economy, however, was effected by a plan to secure a great deal 
of donated time from organizations and individuals. These and other econ- 
omies made it possible to arrange for a satisfactory revision for an outlay 
of about $40,000 in actual cash, which the committee now has on hand or 
is confident of securing. The American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., is acting as the financial agent for the revision program. 


REVISION PLANNED EARLY ~ 

Even from the beginning of the Study the Committee had in mind 
making a revision someday. Plans were laid in 1940 for collecting informa- 
tion, opinions, suggestions, and recommendations from persons who would 
be using the criteria in evaluations, as well as from professors of secondary 
education who would use them in college courses. The Washington office, 
under the zble secretaryship of Carl A. Jessen, annually sent requests 
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fo: the names of all school men and women who assisted in evaluations of 
sciools. To each of these a prepared form was sent asking for reactions 
and opinions. The forms and reports were sent to Secretary Jessen and re- 
toned in the Washington office. These responses and recommendations are 
from those school men who have participated in two or more scheduled 
evaluation programs. All of these men have had firsthand experience in the 
use of the criteria and other materials. 

The General Committee decided on a second line of action to obiain in- 
tormation on the strengths and weaknesses of the criteria and procedures 
when placed in actual operation. A questionnaire was developed for use 
with administrators of all schools which had experienced evaluations. The 
objective was similar to that of the opinionnaire study, only this time it was 
to discover the reactions of the evaluated schools rather than opinions of 
evaluators. The purpose was to have men whose schools had been evaluated 
give their reactions to the whole process and content of the evaluation as a 
basis for modifications and improvements to be incorporated in a future 
revision. 

Both sets of questionnaires were sent out from the Washington office 
by Secretary Jessen during the past several years. All reports were collected 
and retained in the files for use at any time a revision program might be 
undertaken. The anticipation of a need for a revision someday and the defi- 
nite early planning to secure intormation, opinions, and suggestions from 
the persons most closely associated with the use of the evaluative materials 
are now clearly shown to have been valuable procedures. If we had not se- 
cured and retained these frank statements from men in the field, it would 
be difficult for even the Committee members to realize how extensively 
“each evaluation created new enthusiasm, brought new ideas into all fields 
of the curriculum, school administration, improvement of the staff, etc.” 

A STUDY OF OPINIONS MADE 

The numerous reports and opinions of members of evaluating commit- 
tecs were turned over for study to Dr. Carl G. F. Franzén, Professor of Ed- 
ucation at Indiana University, who is chairman of the North Central Asso- 
ciation Committee for Indiana and a member of the Co-operative Study 
Committee. Dr. Franzén devoted a great deal of time, attention, and effort 
to a careful analysis of these reports. He summarized the replies in an article 
Which appears elswhere in this issue of THE BULLETIN oF THE NATIONAL As- 
SOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOoL Principats. Anyone interested in the opin- 


'Taken from one of the reports. 
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ions of school men who have had experience in the use of the criteria ar. 
other materials in school evaluations will find Dr. Franzén’s article w:'] 







worth reading. 

Replies received to the second questionnaire came from those principa’s 
and other school administrators who were in charge of the school evaluate:|, 
The purpose of the “opinionnaire” was to obtain reactions of those who did 
the evaluating in schools which they had not previously known. The pur- 
pose of the second request, that of the questionnaire, was to obtain the re- 
actions of those men whose schools had been evaluated. We wanted to learn 
what an administrator thought of the process after he had been through it. 
Again, Dr. Franzén did a careful, thoughtful job of analyzing the replies 
and reports. This article likewise appears elsewhere in this issue of Tue 
BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 
In the opinion of Dr. Franzén, the second is the more significant of the 
two. Both are well worth careful reading. 

The Director of the revision program and his research assistant in the 
Boston office, with the help of several graduate students, are making a fur- 
ther study of these several hundred replies. Dr. Billett is finding, as Dr. 
Franzen found, that the suggestions, opinions, and recommendations sent 
in soon after the evaluations and while the experiences were fresh in their 
minds are of inestimable value at this time as we start on the new activities. 

The revision program as now planned will be fundamental and creative 
and not merely an improvement on the materials and methods already avail- 
able. Some of the changes will be far reaching. On the other hand, the Com- 
mittee will not, except for demonstratedly good reasons, cast aside any of 
the materials already developed. The general organization and arrangement 
of the criteria in the revised edition will probably resemble quite closely 
the present published volume and separate pages. The manual, however, 
will doubtless have a greater number of changes and improvements made 




























in it. 










CO-OPERATION GIVEN 

The widespread interest in the value and usefulness,of the Co-operative 
Study materials is proving to be of genuine help at this time. A consider- 
able number of educational organizations, institutions, and societies has 
volunteered to work with the Committee and the Director during the period 
of revision. Among these volunteers, the following might be mentioned. The 
School of Education of Boston University, at no expense to the Co-operative 
Study, has opened up a laboratory for work on “Improved Methods of 
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I valuating Secondary Education.” In this laboratory, forty-three unusually 
cipable teachers, principals, and specialists in one or another area of second- 
av education, some of whom are nationally known, are contributing time 
aod thought to the study and improvement of published materials. Fifty 
students enrolled in the Graduate School of Boston University are also 
working in the laboratory for credit and are assisting in the study. 

The Massachusetts Industrial Education Society has appointed a com- 
mittee of three of their ablest members to assist during the period of the re- 
vision in the improvement of the criteria and procedures in the industrial 
arts area. Persons interested in, and members of, library associations, guidance 
gioups, and others have definitely indicated their interest in the program 
and their willingness to be of assistance. Also, the Director is receiving in 
the Boston office gratifying indications of co-operation from state depart- 
ments of education and other state organizations. Some of the educators and 
associations are sending in printed materials which they are using locally or 
are planning to use in evaluating school programs or in accrediting schools, 
with the suggestion that these be analyzed and compared with Co-operative 
Study materials. Helpful letters frequently accompany the printed materials 
suggesting improvements, and requesting Co-operative Study materials 
which they may examine. These volunteer services come from widespread 
areas. As many of the volunteers as possible are being used in the study of 
changes which ought to be made in the criteria and procedures. 

One of the chief values of the Study, probably a unique value, is the 
provision that secondary-school teachers and administrators are to do the 
measuring or evaluating of the school. In the course of carrying on several 
hundred evaluations, literally thousands of teachers have experienced per- 
scnal growth in their understanding of what it takes to make an efficient in- 
stitution in the area of secondary education. Many evaluators declare that 
participation in one of these planned school surveys has been of greater 
benefit to them than attending a surmmer session in a school of education. 

We are pleased to report that the work of revision has started auspi- 
ciously. The Co-operative Study materials have had wide use, but there are 
indications that they can and will be reproduced in still better form and that 
they will be used even more extensively. It should be remembered, however, 
that the present materials are still being published, sold, and used in second- 
ary schools, They can be purchased from the business office of the Study, The 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 
The new materials will not be available until 1950. 
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An Analysis of the Reactions of 
Members of Visiting Committees 
Using the “Evaluative Criteria” of 
the Co-operative Study of 
Secondary-School Standards 


CARL G. F. FRANZEN 


HE story of many worth-while educational studies is that those who 

conduct the studies tend to become satisfied when they have published 
their findings and interpretations. When this task has been performed, they 
consider that their job is done. That is not the way that the Co-operative 
Study of Secondary-School Standards regarded its special product, The Evai- 
uative Criteria. The organization had intentions all during the prosecution 
of the study to revise the Criteria at an early date, say, within five years. 
The war put an end to that hope, so that all thoughts of revision had to be 
postponed for another five years. 

In the meantime, however, the Washington office, under the able sec- 
retaryship of Carl A. Jessen, sent out requests annually to individuals, such 
as the twenty State Chairmen of the Commission on Secondary Schools of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, who had 
conducted evaluations during the year, for the names of the individuals who 
nad participated in more than one evaluation and for the names of the 
schools that had been evaluated. Prepared forms were sent out to the evalu- 
ators and to the principals of the evaluated schools, asking for their reac- 
tions. These forms were returned to Mr. Jessen. Sporadic efforts were made 
tc record the expressed statements and opinions, but no attempt was made 
to analyze them on a major scale until 1946, when the writer agreed to tabu- 


late, summarize, and interpret the opinionnaires that had been returned by 


the evaluators. - 


The magnitude of the task was not realized until an attempt was made 
to develop a form which might make possible a group interpretation of the 
Carl G. F. Franzen is Chairman of the Indiana State Committee of the Commission 


on Secondary Schools of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and is Professor of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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many and varied comments that had been expressed. During the summer of 
1°46, a graduate student worked on a tentative form, but it was not until 
the regular 1946-47 school year opened that a serious attempt was made to 
bring some order out of chaos. The credit for devising a unique and work 
alle scheme goes to Mr. Alfred C. Motoux, Director of Industrial Arts of 
the Evansville, Indiana, Schools. He spent practically all of the first semes- 
ter trying out different tabulating schemes. When the successful form was 
finally developed, it seemed to us that it was of the type which we should 
have devised at the very beginning. But that was the part of wisdom that 
grew out of experience. The opinionnaire itself was as follows: 


Co-operative Study of Secondary-School Standards 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


A. IDENTIFICATION 
1. Name Position 





Location Date 





2a.On how many visiting committees have you served ? ................ .....sssccceceseeeeseseeseeee 

b.On how many of these have you acted as chairman? 
3. How far did you live from the school, or schools, which you visited ?................ 
4. Do you think it is better to have committee members from close to the school 





or from a greater distance? Please explain. 
EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 

Which items of the Evaluative Criteria are not entirely clear, or seem ambig- 
uous? 

Which items are most difficult to answer accurately? 

What phases of the school are least well evaluated by means of this material? 
Which parts of the Evaluative Criteria are most satisfactry as they appear at 
present ? 
. Which parts of the Evaluative Criteria are least satisfactory as they appear at 
present ? 
. How can these parts be improved ? 

Are the rating scales used on the check lists and evalautions satisfactory? 

GENERAL 

How do you believe that the materials used in evaluation might be improved 
(other than suggestions already made under “B”) ? 

How do you believe that the procedures used in evaluation might be im- 
proved? 

How did you feel about these evaluations before you served on a visiting com- 
mittee? 

How, if at all, has this attitude been changed significantly? 

Did you find the experience sufficiently valuable to you to justify the time and 
effort, aside from any value to the school being evaluated? 

Would you be interested in serving on another visiting committee if you should 


have the opportunity? 
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7. What, in your judgment, is the most satisfactory characteristic of this type o! 
evaluative procedure? 
8. What, in your judgment, is the least satisfactory characteristic of this type o/ 
evaluative procedure? 
9 a.How many members were there on the visiting committee(s) on which yo. 
served? 
b. About how many teachers did the school(s) evaluated have? 
c. Did you think the visiting committee(s) was (were) too large, too small, o: 
the right size? 
10 a. How many days were spent at the school(s) by the visiting committee(s) ? 
b.In your judgment, was this long enough for the committee(s) to make 4 
reasonably fair and accurate evaluation of the school (s) ? 
c. If not, how long should the visit(s) have been? 
11. Other comments or suggestions. 


TABULATING METHOD 


Anyone who will give a little thought to the development of a tech- 
nique of even tabulating such an opinionnaire as this one must come to the 
conclusion that such a task must be most difficult. In the first place, ques- 
tions 3, 4, 9, and 10 of part C seem to demand multiple answers. There 
is no way of telling which of two answers to one question is related to an 
alternative in the next one. Fortunately, most responders answered with re- 
spect to only one school. Secondly, a method of tabulating opinions on any 
one question can be achieved only after reading the answers on many pa- 
pers. Such a reading results in constructing a composite of the limitations as 
to possible kinds of responses, thereby creating an appropriate classification 
scheme. It was this puzzle which Mr. Motoux finally solved. 


The decision was made to code each opinionnaire so that exact refer- 
ence might be made to it from the master sheet. The first code number in- 
dicated the year in which the opinionnaire was filled out. The letters NE, 
M, NC, S, and NW stand for the regional associations—New England, Mid- 
dle States, North Central, Southern, and Northwest, respectively. These letters 
were followed by an abbreviation of the state within an association and an 
Arabic numeral at the end which identified each individual. Thus, 41-M- 
Pa-3 identified the opinionnaire of the third responder fot the year 1941 in 
Pennsylvania of the Middle States Association. 


In order that there might be no possibility of concealing any factor 
that might have a bearing on the analysis, we tabulated all the responses 
by year, association, and state. The idea was that there might be significant 
differences in the answers according to the year in which they were made, 
according to the association with which the individuals were connected, ot 
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iybe even according to the state in which they lived. The recapitulation, 
we called it, brought together the totals for all five associations for the 
cars 1941 through 1945, and then gave the grand total. 
Since the separate analyses mentioned above will serve mainly for those 
xo will carry on the work of revising the Evaluative Criteria, we shall con- 


nt ouselves with reporting only on the grand totals of the analysis. The 


ypinionnaire itself has been already reproduced, so it can be used for refer- 
ence purposes with regard to the nature of various answers. 

Even though an ingenious scheme of tabulation was devised, it was 
sti! impossible to record certain worth-while expressions of opinion in this 
fashion. Consequently, there was a special column provided to check those 
who had some comment to make. If the comment was really a contribution 
to a better interpretation of the question, the check-mark was circled in red. 
A typist was then able to pick out such papers by means of their codes 
and type the comments. These typed expressions of opinion will also be 
used to assist in the analysis of results. 

The majority of evaluators had assisted in from two to five evaluations. 
Seventy per cent had never acted as chairman of a committee, whereas five 
per cent had been chairmen of from six to ten committees. The distance 
travelled ranged up to more than one hundred miles, with sixty-eight per 
cent traveling from ten to one hundred miles. Thirty-four per cent advo- 
cated a committee composed of those who came from a distance; three per 
cent said that the committee should be selected from those both near and 
far; and twenty per cent said that distance was no factor. As one person 
said, “Qualifications of the men are more important than distance. If the 
schoolmen respect each other’s judgment, distance won’t make any difference.” 


RESPONSES RELATIVE TO THE EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 

The question, “Which items of the Evaluative Criteria are not entirely 
clear or seem ambiguous?” evoked but little negative response. Half of the 
responders didn’t answer the question, half of those who did were perfectly 
satisfied, while the other half expressed dissatisfaction with all the areas ex- 
cept the one on “School Plant.” “Philosophy” and “Outcomes” were the 
two areas to merit special comment. “It is very difficult to distinguish be- 
tween these two items. I believe that this causes more confusion among fac- 
ules than any other item in the Evaluative Criteria.” 

Although “Guidance Service” was listed by only fifteen individuals, 
mere pertinent comments were written on it than on any of the other areas. 
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The Criteria “omit all reference to the responsibilities of the home-rooin 
sponsor or teacher, his in-service training, etc.” “Statement II-C-8 should be 
restated in terms of the classroom teacher.” “Basic information can be dan- 
gerous if teachers attempt to determine cultural status, efc., unless there 1s 
a common definition of such terms.” “Anecdotal records are useless unless sur- 
marized periodically.” “Throughout, there is much too little emphasis upon 
emotional development as part of the guidance function and upon guidance 
function as part of the teacher’s job. True, these intangibles can’t be evalu- 
ated by check or numeral. Nevertheless, they are the major part of the guid- 
ance to be analyzed.” 

The next questicn asked which items were the most difficult to answer 
accurately. There was no doubt as to the feelings on this one. One third 
mentioned “Outcomes,” whereas oily from ten to fifteen per cent touche: 
upon “Philosophy,” “Curriculum,” and the “M-Blanks.” All other areas re- 
ceived scattered mention. “What measures have you suggested for measur- 
ing such outcomes as character, consumer intelligence, personality growti, 
and similar qualities?” “Could greater emphasis be placed on growth in pu- 
pil participation in community life outside the school?” “Outcomes are most 
difficult to evaluate as they are so intangible. No one in a day or two can 
make an accurate evaluation of appreciations.” 

“Staff qualifications are on a quantitative rather than a qualitative ba- 
sis. I wonder whether greater emphasis might not be placed on quality in 
evaluating teachers.” “Would an ‘M-Blank’ for administrators help?” 

“One of the greatest nandicaps is the lack of a scientific attitude on 
the part of the visiting committee and local faculty. It is difficult to get an 
attitude of this type developed to any appreciable degree before the end of the 
study. Each committee needs a school of instruction more extended than 
we have had time to give preceding these studies. A rather elementary 
sheet of instructions made out and given to the visiting committees a few 
days in advance of the study snould aid them in interpreting procedure.” 
Why not print Chapter VII in the Handbook as a separate procedure for 
this purpose? 

It is evident from the responses made to the next quetsion, “What 
phases of the school are least well evaluated by means of this material?” 
that there is a considerable amount of overlapping in the way the questions 
of section B are worded, because there is a tendency on the part of the re- 
sponders to repeat their reactions. This repetition may be considered a valu- 
able contribution to the study in that it may serve to intensify those areas 
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c: sections which are most unsatisfactory and, therefore, most in need of 
revision. To this third question and to the following one, “Which parts of 
the Evaluative Criteria are most satisfactory as they appear at present?” 
there were no pertinent comments worth recording. The responses simply 
mentioned those areas which were satisfactory or unsatisfactory and let it 
go at that. The least satisfactory phases were “Outcomes,” “Instruction,” 
and “Guidance,” thirty per cent, sixteen per cent, and fourteen per cent, re- 
spectively. “Curriculum,” “Staff,” and “Administration” were considered 
unsatisfactory by seven per cent. The most satisfactory parts were “Plant,” 
twenty-three per cent; “Library,” sixteen per cent; “Administration,” ten per 
cent; “Staff,” nine per cent; “Pupil Activity,” nine per cent; and “Guid- 
ance,” eight per cent. There is a little contradiction in the two sets of re- 
sponses with respect to “Guidance,” “Administration,” and “Staff,” but 
there were more who considered “Guidance” unsatisfactory than satisfac- 
tory; whereas, those who reacted negatively to “Staff” and to “Administra- 
tion” were about evenly matched with those who reacted favorably to these 
two items. 

Question five, “Which parts of the Evaluative Criteria are least satis- 
factory as they appear at present?,” is practically the same as question three 
and arrives at the same results. “Outcomes” comes to the top again. There 
is a ten per cent scattering mention of “Philosophy,” “Curriculum,” “Guid- 
ance,” “Instruction,” and “M-Forms.” 

There is an accompanying question that asks how the unsatisfactory 
sections can be improved. There was a forty per cent response in the way 
of suggestions. But, sad to relate, the comments were not entirely of the 
constructive type. So many of them were negative rather than positive. They 
asked fer more data or less data and charged the Criteria as being too sub- 
jective in nature. But, in order to make this analysis serve its most con- 
structive purpose, the comments which seem to be most pertinent will be 
quoted under the heading of the various sections. In: many instances, com- 
ments on “Guidance,” “Instruction,” and “Outcomes” have dealt with all 
three phases as being parts of a greater whole. The writer has, in such 
cases, just exercised his own judgment as to their most suitable classifica- 
tion. j 
Pi‘losophy and Objectives 

“Most of B is book theory. The committee sees too little to answer I.” 
“My answer to this criticism is that this first part is to be used mainly as a 
study guide by the faculty. The important element is their own written 
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statement of philosophy and objectives.” “The criteria often reflect a phil- 
osophy not assumed by the school.” “The Educational Policies Commission 
has done great work along this line, and some aid could probably be se- 
cured from this Commission.” “Include a greater variety of statements 
which will make it possible to present a point of view more accurately on a 
scale between extremes.” “The items in area ‘B’ take into account only the 
physical, intellectual, and social aspects of development. These are prag- 
matic and naturalistic and account for one-sided development of the indi- 
vidual. If the whole ‘man’ is to be considered, then some provision should 
be made for the spiritual aspects. In schools where ‘neutral’ education is 
given, the last two mentioned values may be disregarded to a greater or 
lesser degree; however, in schools where the chief purpose of education is 
the training of the entire ‘man,’ then provision for the development of a man 
of character must be recognized in an appropriate manner.” There is all the 
room in the world to do this very thing in Parts II and III of Section B. 


Curriculum 

“Some means for learning what definite contributions each subject con- 
tributes in the check list on page 35 are needed.” “The main difficulty, as 
also with sections H and I, is the lack of data. Schools should be required 


to submit more complete statements on courses of study. Teachers should 
be instructed to submit lesson plans or outlines of work, also samples of 
pupils’ work with the ‘M-Blanks.’ It would also be helpful if teachers made 
a folder of class materials and procedures with particular reference to the 
teacher’s method of evaluating students’ work.” “Set up acceptable criteria 
for high-school curriculum construction.” 


Pupil Activity 

“Include art in ‘Pupil Activity’ section. In a school with small and rela- 
tively informal classes, much work is carried on during regular class time 
that is done by means of clubs in larger schools.” 
Library 

“The periodical list can be improved for Catholic schools by recogniz- 
ing the supplementary list of Catholic periodicals prepared by the Catholic 
Library Association.” “The classification of library materials is not too ac- 
curate in some instances. . . . Textbooks are apparently counted in some 


instances.” 


Guidance 
“The section on ‘Guidance’ emphasizes too much the mechanical keep- 


ing of records. There is not sufficient emphasis upon the importance of an 
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intimate personal knowledge of the pupil and his entire background by 
guidance counselors. In my opinion, the guidance function of the school is 
etlective only to the extent that all teachers accept this function as one of 
the most important obligations they have.” “It is an assumption, I think, 
that a guidance expert is necessary. I think that guidance must be done by 
the whole staff. It is not separate from the rest of the teaching program.” 
“I suggest that students be called in on the development of this section.” “I 
think that guidance must be tied up with outcomes.” “Well-kept guidance 
records can be so misleading and do not necessarily indicate a good guid- 
ance program.” 
Instruction 

“This should be definite and a better means of checking.” “Difficulty 
is found in transferring data from form M to forms H and J because they 
are not parallel. Make them thoroughly consistent by integrating them.” 
“Parts relating to instructional procedures should be more detailed and spe- 
cific.” “This can be improved by the evaluators spending a great deal more 
time with the teachers while instruction is going on.” “Devise in some ob- 
jective manner procedures for setting up teaching goals or objectives ex- 
pressed in terms of pupil-learning products.” 


Outcomes 

It is evident by now that this area is the one with which there is the 
greatest dissatisfaction. “There should be a more objective measurement ex- 
tending over a longer period of time.” “There should be a manual or guide, 
suggesting to principals and teachers procedures for scoring outcomes.” “The 
fault lies not so much with the Criteria as with the difficulty of applying 
them and making ratings in a few days.” “In order to improve the edu- 
cational outcomes, it would be necessary to place a subcommittee on this 
phase alone and nothing else. The people on this committee will have to inves- 
tigate not only on the school building but also in the community. They 
should talk to graduates of the school. They should talk to present em- 
ployers of graduates. They should examine reports from colleges. In other 
words, for three days this group should do nothing but interview people 
and examine reports.” “They should be shortened and made more objective.” 
“There should be improvement of evaluation procedures for measuring out- 
comes of the educational program in terms of the extent to which the pupils 
have achieved the objectives in the various subject matter fields.” “Call for 
specific records and exhibits of achievements.” “I was sorry to see the test- 


ing entirely disregarded.” 
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School Staff 
“There should be a permanent chairman to evaluate this section.” “The 


results do not seem to give a very usable picture of the situation.” “Perhaps 
the check list needs to be expanded to make wider consideration of teach. 
ing personality. Too heavily weighted on academic background, etc.” 


Plant 
“Change wording to indicate the presence or lack of eating facilities 


if pupils must carry a cold lunch.” 


Administration 
“The special committee on administration should all come from a dis- 


tance and not be acquainted with the local administrator.” “Administrators 
are rated largely by their paper qualifications; consequently, they always 
rank high.” 


M-Blanks 
“Might not B in the M-Blank be omitted?” “Leave out the high-school 


preparation.” “On ‘M-Blank,’ II B on page 158 and III C on page 159, 
the use of the symbol ‘N’ should be further discouraged.” “The principal 
should evaluate teachers, rating on skill and techniques.” “Get teachers and 
principals or others in administrative department to check them.” “Many 
teachers are not satisfied with their own portraits, as drawn on the ‘M- 
Blank.’ Careful study of Sections 3 and 4 of Part I, so as to make quite 
clear just how each item in a teacher’s preparation is to be listed.” “Too 
many college hours of academic training are required for ratings of 5 in 
such fields as music, foreign language, and English. We already have too 
many teachers who know only one thing—sometimes too well to teach it. 
What we need is broad training for high-school teaching, not more special- 
ization in one thing.” “Could the ‘M-Blank’ be made more objective?” “I 
have wondered whether a series of questions to be answered by the teach- 
ers before the visit and studied by the visitors might not help in better un- 
derstanding and more sympathetic and just criticism.” “Some phase of pu- 
pil rating of teachers, also ratings of supervisory staff.” 

Some comments were difficult to classify in any special category. “Ba- 
sic data are interesting but not necessary.” “Explanations of some statements 
in the check lists might accompany sets of criteria. This would tend to more 
equitable evaluations throughout the country.” “Have a provision for check- 
ing with pupils using special services.” “The lengthy and detailed questions 
on most of the blanks offer an opportunity to the committee members 
to waste valuable discussion time on small points and to wander from their 
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main purpose, unless the committee has a very strong chairman. If it’s pos- 
sibie to shorten and simplify the questions, reducing their number to the 
really important ones, I should be in favor of it. Committee members get 
into a fog after so. much talk.” “The rating scales which are objective com- 
pilations of subjective judgments seem confusing and seem to provide oppor- 
tunity for error. Possibly, if more time were spent on evaluations, they 
would be less mechanical.” 

Question six asked if the rating scales used on the check lists and evalu- 
ations were satisfactory and how they could be improved. Ninety per cent 
registered satisfaction, while the remaining ten per cent did not give any 
worth-while constructive suggestions. The criticisms were that the method 
was too subjective and that the symbols were confusing. “O, for example, 
is ‘not present,’ ‘not satisfactory.’ The difference cannot be designated. There 
could be more pronounced a difference between, +- ‘very satisfactory’ and —, 


°” 


















‘only fairly well made. 





GENERAL REACTIONS 
Section C of the opinionnaire deals with general reactions that can be 

classified in almost all instances as satisfactory and unsatisfactory, favorable, 

indefinite, and unfavorable, yes and no, valuable and not valuable. 







Improving the Materials 

Most of the responders made no comment at all with respect to ways 
in which the materials used in evaluation might be otherwise improved than 
as stated in section B. Of this other group, two thirds expressed general satis- 
faction. “Might you be able to prepare a form for notation of suggestions 
which would be used by committee members while in service, when things 
are fresh in mind? You would have a tremendous job weeding through all 
ci these suggestions; but any that I may have had at that time are now 
gone.” “See the ‘Ohio Plan’ for improved materials.” “Catholic and denomi- 
national schools should be provided with materials for some sort of program 
of evaluation of religion and its influence on the student body.” “Some 
evaluations presuppose knowledge of generally accepted standards of work, 
as under ‘Language Arts.’ Would not a list of such standards in the hands 
of evaluators make their judgments somewhat objective?” “Perhaps materials 
dealing with samples of pupils’ work might be included.” “Explanatory 
notes for certain items which are confusing to committee members. Such 
items could be obtained from the many people who have served on com- 
mittees.” “I have found self-evaluation by students most valuable. Also stu- 
dent evaluation of faculty. The latter, I think most necessary. I should rec- 
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ommend inviting assistance of students in formulating (sic) criteria.” “A 
separate column on the ‘M-Blank’ for the principal’s ratings. In some schools 
principals leave this entirely to teachers, with no further check.” “Revise 
ali of Section B. Make Section C first part of Criteria; follow with school’s 
statement of philosophy; follow with a discussion of ‘high spots’ of schcol’s 
program, showing how this philosophy in action is meeting community 


needs.” 


Improving Procedures 

Again, most individuals gave no answer to the question as to how the 
procedures used in evaluation might be improved. Half of the others were 
satisfied; the other half thought that too little time was spent by the com- 
mittee and that more care should be given to the selection of the commit- 
tee personnel. “It is not difficult to get people in the administrative field to 
participate, but there is a tendency for teachers to feel that the administrators 
do not have the teacher’s viewpoint; and, if the local teachers are to have con- 
fidence in the evaluation, there must be a representation of classroom teach- 
ers. My own experience indicates that classroom teachers are less sympathetic 
and understanding when judging the work of other teachers than are those 
who are called on to do this work constantly. . .. However, as long as teachers 
have the attitude they do in this matter, the matter of getting classroom teach- 
ers for the evaluation will be a problem.” “Take only three or four topics for 
evaluation at a time.” “I think the visiting committee should have the local 
officials in regular conference sessions with the visiting staff during the 
progress of review.” “Ask some members of the school board in when the pre- 
liminary conference begins.” “Have a preliminary meeting of the committee 
to set the procedure.” “Have wanted to get the materials into the hands of 
some of the committee about a week before the study starts for them to study 
them.” “Visit school before day of the survey to see it in ‘everyday’ not ‘dress- 
up’ activity.” “Visiting committee members should get to ‘know the school’ 
over a longer period.” “In one case we summarized our report at a faculty 
meeting; in the other case, we did not. I think the former procedure should be 
generally practiced.” “More definite suggestions for the organization and 
content of the oral and written reports might be added.” “A sufficient number 
of ‘special teachers’ on the committee.” “It is recommended that the ‘M-Blanks’ 
should not be sent back to the school. The reason stated is probably a good one, 
but there is need of some technique by which the individual teachers should 
know more fully what visitors think of them.” “Committee organization 
plans should be mapped out carefully and, if possible, sent to the committee 
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members before the first meeting.” “For a two- or three-day evaluation, an eve- 
ni; meeting with the principal the night before the evaluation begins en- 
ab!.s the committee to get at class visitations early the first day. I favor the 
ch.irman’s visiting the school in advance to make certain all is in readiness. It 
helps to have the school’s philosophy and objectives sent to visiting committee 
members in advance.” “The chairman should have all area assignments made 


before the committee meets.” 


Atutude of Evaluators 

The number of those who had a favorable attitude before serving on 
an cvaluating committee was almost the same as those whose attitude was un- 
favorable. Eighteen per cent had no attitude one way or the other. After the 
evaluation experience, eighty-six per cent of those who expressed an opinion 
were favorable as against seven per cent who were unfavorable and seven per 
cent who still didn’t know. Practically every one was unanimous in agreeing 
that the evaluation experience was well worth the time spent on it, and ninety 
per cent said that they would like to serve on another committee. 


Most Satisfactory Characteristics 

The seventh question asked, “What, in your judgment, is the most satis- 
factory characteristic of this type of evaluative procedure?” Seventeen per cent 
made no reply. Eighty-three per cent mentioned its value to the school staff, 
and twenty-two per cent, its value to the members of the visiting committee. 
“My own school is also evaluated in my own mind, and remedial measures 
proposed.” “The evaluation helps acquaint teachers in service with modern 
theory.” “Its emphasis upon the necessity of setting up or postulating a demo- 
cratic school philosophy.” “Objective judgment for basis to report to board 
of education.” “The fact that the evaluation is based upon the joint judgment 
of the committee representing a variety of opinions.” “The fact that the visit- 
ing committees often are able to find an intangible something that the faculty 
being evaluated thought did not show up in the report. It is sometimes un- 
canny.” “It consists of more than one judgment.” This last statement is the 
one most commonly commended. “The conference of reports given at the 
end.” “The attitude of the committee members to serve the school rather than 
to tear it down.” “The most satisfactory characteristic is the basic principle 
that each school is to be evaluated in relation to its own philosophy of educa- 
tion and the needs of its pupils. Also, the unique feature of the self-evaluation, 
which is carried on under the incentive of the impending follow-up evaluation 
by the visiting committee, provides a very valuable experience for the staff, 
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with consequent benefit to the school.” “The discussion that points cut 
strengths and weaknesses and recommendations.” 


Least Satisfactory Characteristics 

The question that asked for the least satisfactory characteristics of this 
type of evaluative procedure received the largest number of pertinent com- 
ments, although half of the group said nothing. The criticisms took the fol- 
lowing form: a long and expensive procedure, too short a time to do a good 
job, time wasted in fruitless discussion, too little time spent in visiting teach- 
ers, teachers don’t know their ratings, apt to be taken too personally, too 
much of an ordeal for the schools, suspicion and resentment aroused in the 
school faculty, poor evaluation of the “M-Blanks,” school puts on a show, 
cnly surface evidence seen, uncritical judgment by evaluators, friendship 
colors ratings, still too subjective, hesitancy to assign values lower than 3, 
failure of principals to instruct their staffs as to the real purpose of the evalu- 
ation, too much comparison with other schools in the area, not organized 
for rural schools, more valuable to administrators than to teachers, political 
use by administrators, attitudes of boards of education, student interviews 
conducted unethically, the evaluator’s philosophy rather than that of the 
school, statistical treatment of subjective snap judgments, the thermometer 
an absurd culmination of fixed ratings, unsatisfactory types of reports by 
visiting committees, and failure to follow up or check on the evaluation report. 
Size of Committee Needed 

Questions nine and ten dealt with the relative size of committees, num- 
ber of teachers evaluated, the days spent on evaluation. Approximately 
eight per cent gave no answer. Eight per cent were on committees that 
numbered 2 to 5; nineteen per ceat, 6 to 10; forty-five per cent, 11 to 25; 
and fiftzen per cent, 26 and over. There were four per cent of the schools 
with ten or less teachers, thirty-five per cent with 11 to 25, fifty per cent 
with 26 to 50, ten per cent with 51 to 100, and five per cent with over 100. 
Very few small schools were evaluated. Seventy-eight per cent felt that the 
size of the visiting committee was of the right size, eight per cent that it 
was too large, and fourteen per cent that it was too small. But just what 
was this right size we do not know because of the manner in which the 
data were tabulated. 


Number of Days Needed 
Four per cent spent only one day in evaluating the school; fifty per 
cent spent two days; forty per cent, three days; nine per cent, four to five 
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days; and one per cent, six or more days. Fifty-two per cent felt that the 
tim: they spent was long enough, thirty-six per cent that it was not long 
enough, and eleven per cent gave a qualified assent. Again we do not know 
the relationship between approval and the number of days spent on the 
evaluation. The recommended length of visits was three days by forty- 
eigh: per cent, four to five days by forty-seven per cent, and six to ten days 


by three per cent. 

The last question called for other comments or suggestions. Fifty per 
cent said nothing. Nine per cent gave irrelevant comments. Some eighteen 
per cent offered pertinent comments. In many cases these comments are more 
extended than those offered previously. Excerpts will be taken from those sug- 
gestions that seem to be most constructive and critical. They are summarized 
rather than quoted. 

Other Comments 

Tiere should be no paid heipers. Too much time was spent making out 
reports instead of visiting. Janitors should be put on visiting committees. 
The reports should go to the state high-school visitor. The use of written 
reports should be strongly stressed in the next edition of How to Evaluate 
a Secondary School by giving excerpts from some good written reports. The 
whole administrative unit, all grades and schools, should be evaluated. Simi- 
lar criteria should be developed for colleges and schools of education. The 
time between the visit and the return of the written report is generally much 
too long. Schools should pay much more attention to building up a perma- 
nent record system, because employers and colleges want more and more 
information. Students should participate in evaluating outcomes in attitudes 
and appreciations. Thermometers are apt to be misleading unless the various 
type norms used in compiling the data are understood. Evaluating personnel 
should be trained in one or two areas, Some standard is needed concerning 
what is meant by “effective.” The school should also be evaluated on its out- 
ofschool programs or adult programs. Each committee should be chosen to 
evoid a group of one philosophy. The committee should have definite proof 
of functional remedial work. Too often the philosophy and objectives are 
mere compilations of quoted statements. Committee members should come 
from schools that have previously been evaluated or who have been in spe- 
cia! training courses. The Handbook is an insufficient guide. Administration 
can not be functioning well when outcomes are low. The revision of the 
Criteria should include judgments from students of secondary education as 
v's suggestions of this type. The chairman of the visiting committee 
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should talk to the teachers as a preliminary step to the self-evaluation »io- 
cedure. The written report is much more important than the oral onc. A 
poor oral zeport can be very damaging. Principals should be called in, or 
sit in with the committee, to clarify clouded issues. Members of commit'.es 
should come from schools of the same size as the one to be evaluated. i 


i- 
gion and spiritual values do not receive enough recognition in schools 
where they are emphasized. It is desirable to have an organization meeting 
of the committee to prepare for subsequent visiting and evaluation, theicby 
taking care of all preliminary routine matters, Librarians do not understand 
how to fill out the library section. 


CONCLUSIONS 

It should be clear to anyone who has examined this report of interpret- 
ing the opinionnaires that there are no clear-cut distinctions in the nature 
of the questions asked. The tabulations and the quotations show that the 
same idea was expressed in as many as three or four different places. In 
other words, there has been a great amount of overlapping in the interpreta- 
tion of the results. Rather than being of negative value, however, this over- 
lapping or duplication may serve to intensify those sections or areas to which 
the greatest attention should be given in the work of revision. This dupli- 
cation demonstrates quite clearly that the greatest dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed over “Outcomes,” “Instruction,” and “Teacher Evaluation.” Those 
in charge of the revision should make careful study, then, of the nature of 
the complaints. Where so many people agree on what they do not like, it 
is time to remedy the situation. 


This report is one of two made by the Co-operative Study. It reflects 
the spirit of the members of the evaluating committees. The second report 
will deal with the reactions of the principals of the schools which were 
evaluated. Its data are in process of tabulation. ‘When these data have been 
assembled and interpreted, they should form an interesting counterpart to 
tie revelations made in the present report, because they will be from the 
inside looking out. The patient will then diagnose the doctor and his pre- 
scriptions. 
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Ar Analysis of the Reactions of 
Schools Evaluated by the Evaluative 
Criteria of the Co-operative Study 
of Secondary-School Standards 


CARL G. F. FRANZEN 


N a previous article’, the reactions of individuals who had participated as 
I members of committees evaluating secondary schools were analyzed ac- 
cording to the pattern of an opinionnaire which each individual had filled out. 
The purpose of the analysis was to reveal those phases of the Evaluative Criteria 
which were satisfactory to the evaluators and those sections or elements which 
were unsatisfactory and which should receive major attention in any con- 
templated revision. 

The present study is based upon a questionnaire sent out by the Co-oper- 
ative Study of Secondary School Standards to the administrators of schools 
who had submitted to the evaluations in the years 1940 through 1947. The 
objective was similar to that of the opinionnaire study, only this time it was 
to discover the reactions of the evaluated schools to the whole process and 
content of the evaluation as a basis for modifications and improvements to be 
incorporated in a future revision. The questionnaire is herewith reproduced. 


Co-operative Study of Secondary-School Standards 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


A. GENERAL 
1. What was your primary purpose in undertaking an evaluation? 
2. Under what auspices was the evaluation carried out? 
een Regional Accrediting Association 
eae State Department of Education 


Lanes ..State University 
School’s own 


Other (Describe) 





my article immediately preceding this one. 
Carl G. F. Franzen is Chairman of the Indiana State Committee of the Commis- 


sion in Secondary Schools of the North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary “chools and is Professor of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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3. Which one of the three main scales did you use? (Encircle.) (The Alpha Scale 
is comprised of all of the material included in Evaluative Criteria.) 
ALPHA SCALE BETA SCALE GAMMA SCALE 
(Summarized in (Summarized in (Summarized in 
110 thermometers) 50 thermometers) 25 thermometers) 
4. a. Which of the supplementary studies did you use? (Encircle.) 
Pupil Judgment Parent Judgment Noncollege Success None 


b. What, if any, value did you find in these supplementary studies? 
c. If you were starting over, would you include these supplementary studies? 


SELF-EVALUATION 

1. Over what period of time did your school work on the self-evaluation? 

2. Did anyone from outside the school explain the procedure to your staff before 

you started the evaluation? Who? (Give name and position.) 

3. Had anyone in the school been a member of a visiting committee prior to your 

evaluation? 

4. How did your teachers participate in the evaluative process? 

. By whom, and in what way, were the teacher evaluations in Section M made? 
(e.g., by teachers, by principal, by department heads, by teachers but revised 
by principal, by principal in conference with teachers, etc.) 

6. How, if at all, did your self-evaluation process differ from that described in the 

Manual, How to Evaluate a Secondary School? 
7. If you were starting over again, what would you do differently in connection 


5 


with your self-evaluation? 
VisitINc COMMITTEE 
1. a. By whom were your visiting committee members selected? (Give name and 
position. ) 
b. What part, if any, did the school have in the selection? 
2. How many visiting committee members did you have? 
3. How many days did the committee stay at your school? 
4. How many members of the committee had had previous experience on a visit- 
ing committee? 
5. What was the composition of your visiting committee? (Indicate number of 
persons in each classification.) 
High-school principals —__—id_s............ State department representatives 
City superintendents Teachers 
County superintendents Lay persons 
Professors of education eccereeseees—Other (Describe. ) 
6. Who was the chairman of the committee? (Give name_and position.) 
7. a. How many of your committee members came from each of the following 
distances? 
50 to 99 miles 
100 or more miles 


b. Do you think it is better to have committee members from close to the scliool 
or from a greater distance? (Explain.) 
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3. How were the expenses of the committee members met? 

9, If you were starting over again, what would you like to do differently with re- 
spect to your visiting committee? 

EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 

|. Which items were not entirely clear, or seemed ambiguous? 

2, Which items were most difficult to answer accurately? 

}. What phases of your school were least well evaluated by means of this mate- 


rial? 
1. Which parts of Evaluative Criteria are most satisfactory as they appear at 
udies? present? 
5. a. Which parts of Evaluative Criteria are least satisfactory as they appear at 
present ? 
bef b. How can these parts be improved? 
efore 6. Were the rating scales used on check lists and evaluations satisfactory? If not, 


. how could they be improved? 
your 
Reports MADE TO THE SCHOOL 


1. a. Was an oral report of the visiting committee’s findings made to the school? 


nade? b. Was this report made by the chairman alone, or did other members of the 
evised committee participate? 

:. To whom was the report made? (e.g., to the principal, to the principal and 
in the superintendent, to the principal and department heads, to the entire faculty, 


etc.) 
ection . How could this oral report have been made more helpful to your school? 
a. Was a written report of the visiting committee’s findings made to the school? 
. How long was this report? (Give number of double-spaced typewritten pages 
or their equivalent.) 
», How could this written report have been made more helpful to your school? 
. Were the completed educational thermometers prepared for your school in 
Educational Temperatures? 
. By whom were the necessary computations performed? (Give name and 
position) 
. How could his graphic report have been made more helpful to your school? 
. Do you feel that the reports of your evaluation reflect the true situation in 
your school fairly and accurately? 
b. In what respects were the reports not fair and accurate? 
5. Which one of the methods of reporting used in your school did you find most 
helpful? Why? 
RESULTS OF THE EVALUATION 
l. a. How did your staff feel about the evaluation before you began it? 
b. How, if at all, has this attitude been changed significantly now that the 
evaluation is completed? 
2. Have you developed any particular plans for follow-up—for making this eval- 
uation effective in your school? (Describe) 
3. What has happened in your school as a result of your self-evaluation? 
1, What has happened in your school as a result of the reports made to the 


school? 
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=. What future results do you anticipate in your school as a result of the evaina- 
tion? 
G. GENERAL 
1. How many members of your staff would be interested in serving on a vis:'ing 


committee if they should have the opportunity? 
2. How soon, if at all, do you feel that re-evaluation of your school migh! be 


worth while? 
3. What, in your judgment, is the most satisfactory characteristic of this type 


of evaluative procedure? 
4. What, in your judgment, is the least satisfactory characteristic of this ty) of 


evaluative procedure? 
Date of filling out this report 


Is your schooi public or private ? ..............2..-...e.ecececeeeeeeeeee 
Number of teachers. ................2.c:00000.cee 


Number of pupils....................:00c000 
Years included in your school 


Carl A. Jessen, secretary of the Co-operative Study of Secondary-School 
Standards, sent out and collected the questionnaires, just as he did in the case 
of the opinionnaires. At the 1946 annual meeting of the North Central 
Association, Principal Gorsuch of Ashland, Ohio, agreed to tabulate these 
questionnaires. When he encountered certain difficulties in the matter of 
devising a satisfactory scheme for tabulating the results, I agreed to take 
over his job because a graduate assistant, Alfred C. Motoux, had succeeded 


in developing an ingenious method of tabulating and recording opinions in 
the previous study. I knew that he could apply the same techniques to this 
one. And that is exactly what he did. But, by the time he had fully de- 
veloped the scheme or framework to be used, he had to return to his work 
in Evansville, Indiana. From that time on, most of the tabulation was done 
by I. Clark Davis, who is now associated with the Director of Student Ac- 


tivities of Purdue University. 

In addition to recording the nature of a response in its proper classifi- 
cation column, Mr. Davis followed Mr. Motoux’s scheme in the first study 
and indicated which responses he considered sufficiently pertinent to merit 
my attention when the time came for me to interpret all the data. These 
pertinent comments were typed according to each section of the question- 
naire and according to each code number. A full description of the method 
used is recorded in the previous analysis. 

THE SCHOOLS 

The best total of all the schools involved in this study was that ob 
tained from a breakdown of the questionnaires as they were coded by 
years and regional associations. Table I shows this distribution of the schools. 
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TALE I. DISTRIBUTION OF EVALUATED SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO RE- 
GIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND YEARS IN WHICH THE SCHOOLS 
WERE EVALUATED 





North Middle New 
Central Southern States England Northwest California Total 


1944 78 26 18 31 4 208 
194 50 26 9 ll 145 
1942 22 26 6 5 73 
194: 5 8 36 
194! 9 
1945 15 
1946 39 
1947 7 
ToTAL 165 98 34 47 4 532 











There were, then, 532 schools whose questionnaires were tabulated and 
interpreted, but, because of the tendency toward computational errors, since 
as many as 341 different columns were involved in the machinery of check- 
ing, the total for each section was not always the same as that of the total 
number of questionnaires. For this reason, all numerical comparisons will 
be made in terms of percentages. Proof, that these percentages reflect the sit- 
uation rather accurately comes from my own experience in computing them. 
I had, I supposed, received a complete report from Mr. Davis, and so I 
added up all the columns and computed the percentages. Then he sent me 
tabulations on as many more schools. When I added these to the first set, I 
discovered that, in many instances the percentages remained exactly the 
same and that in others they varied as much as two per cent. For this rea- 
son, in spite of variations in the sectional totals from the grand total in 
Table I, I can vouch for the fact that the percentages do give a good and 
reliable picture of the whole affair. 

Let us consider first the size and character of the schools represented 
in this study. Eighty-three per cent were public schools; and seventeen per 
cent, private. Thirty-seven per cent had an enrollment between 200 and 
499; twenty-five per cent, between 500 and 999; twenty-two per cent, be- 
tween 1-199; and sixteen per cent, 1000 and over. Forty-eight per cent had 
from 11 to 25 teachers in the system; twenty-five per cent, from 26 to 50; 
nineteen per cent, from | to 10; six per cent, from 51 to 100; and two per 
cent. over 100. Forty-seven per cent were organized by grades 9 through 
12; thirty-four per cent, 7 through 12; eleven per cent, 10 through 12; six 
per cent, 8 through 12; and two per cent, 7 through 9. Two thirds of the 
schools had enrollments from 200 to 1000; half of them had in the neigh- 
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borhood of twenty teachers; and half of them were of the traditional grade 
type of organization. 
INTERPRETATION OF THE RESULTS 

In the interpretation which follows, the plan will be to treat, in order, 
each section of the questionnaire. The percentages of the type of responses 
will be stated first, to be followed by any interpretative statements that seem 
worthy of being presented. The percentages will usually be based on the 
number who did give a response, except in instances where so many did 
not give any reply that attention is called to such cases. Then, if any signifi. 
cant comments have been made, these will be summarized. 

A. General 

1. What was your primary purpose in undertaking an evaluation? 
Six per cent said that the evaluation had been required by the regional ac- 
crediting association; eighteen per cent, in order that the school might be 
accredited; sixty-nine per cent, for self-improvement; and seven per cent, to 
learn of comparative standings with other schools. 

2. Under what auspices was the evaluation carried out? In some few 
cases there was a dual sponsorship so that there is some overlapping in the 
totals, But, it can be stated in general terms, that thirty-seven per cent were 
carried on by a regional accrediting association; twenty-six per cent, by the 
state department of education; six per cent, by the State University; and 
thirty-one per cent, by the school itself. 

3. Which one of the three main scales did you use? The answer to this 


question is quite significant, it seems to me, in view of what has been said 
about the desirability of using the shorter scales. Eighty-one per cent said 
that they had used the Alpha scale; seven per cent, the Beta scale; and 


twelve per cent, the Gamma scale. 

4a. Which of the supplementary studies did you use? Sixty-three per 
cent had not used any of the supplementary studies. Of the thirty-seven per 
cent who did, and it must be remembered that there were duplications 
here, sixty-three per cent used the pupil judgment study; twenty-six per 
cent, the parent judgment study; and eleven per cent, the noncollege suc- 
cess study. - 

4b. What, if any value, did you find in these supplementary studies? 
Among the twenty-one pertinent comments concerning the use of these sup- 
plementary studies, there was general agreement that the school had re- 
ceived valuable suggestions, in that some weaknesses were revealed which 
set the faculty to developing means of overcoming them, such as the need 
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for a better activity program, the cesirability of some form of student gov- 
ern nent, the need for better guidance, and the necessity to find out more 






about the graduates. 

4c. If you were starting over, would you include these supplementary 
studies? Seventy-five per cent of the schools made some sort of answer. Sixty- 
three per cent said, “yes,” eighteen per cent said “no,” and nineteen per 








cent were undecided. 





B. Self-evaluation 

1. Over what period of time did your school work on the self-evalua- 
tion? Since there was such « spread in the time-element, a better picture of 
it can be presented in a table. 


TABLE I NUMBER OF MONTHS SPENT IN PREPARATION ON THE 
SELF-EVALUATION 

















10- 15- 19- 25- 
9 14 18 24 27 
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A surprisingly large number of schools, sixteen per cent, spent a year 
in preparation, but almost thirty per cent spent three months or less. Forty 
per cent spent four months or less, and sixty per cent spent six months or 







less. 





2. Did anyone from outside the school explain the procedure to your 


staf} before you started the evaluation? Fifty-nine per cent said, “no;” forty- 







ene per cent, “yes.” 
3. Had anyone in the school been a member of a visiting committee 
prior to your evaluation? Sixty per cent answered “yes;” forty per cent, “no.” 







4. How did your teachers participate in the evaluative process? In 
sixty-five per cent of the schools, separate committees were assigned particu- 
lar jobs; in twenty-eight per cent, the teachers formed a committee of the 
whole; in three per cent, they worked on the M-Blanks only; and in two 
per cent, a special committee carried on the whole task of self-evaluation. 
These last two methods certainly were contrary to the whole spirit of self- 
evaluation, in that the teachers were restricted in the amount of their partici- 
pation. In some instances the faculty served as a committee of the whole 
in developing the school’s philosophy and objectives; and in other cases, 
teachers served on more than one committee. At times, the faculty would 
heer the report of a special committee and pass upon it. 
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5. By whom, and in what way, were the teacher evaluations in Section 
M made? In thirty-nine per cent of the cases they were made by the te.ch- 
ers themselves; in thirty-five per cent, they were made by the teachers but 
reviewed and revised by the principal; in nineteen per cent, the principal 
went over them with the teachers. The principal was the only one involved 
in five per cent of the schools; and the department head, in one per cent. 
In one per cent of the schools, other teachers made the evaluations. In nine- 
ty-three per cent of the schools, then, the teacher had a direct part in the evalua- 
ation of his M-Blank. 

6. How, if at all, did your self-evaluation process differ from that de- 
scribed in the Manual? Nineteen per cent of the schools did not answer this 
question. There were no appreciable differences on the part of the others. 
Such minor deviations as were made are herewith recorded. There was poor 
preparation because the school failed to use the reading and study material 
suggested. One section was studied at a time. The committee set-up was 
different. Every section and item was checked by the entire faculty. The 
teachers voted to omit certain highly subjective portions of the M sheets. 
It was carried on as a class project and not as a school undertaking. 


7. If you were starting all over again, what would you do differently 
in connection with the self-evaluation? The comments on this question are 
the most significant so far. Only fifteen per cent failed to say something. Of 
the others, forty-five per cent said they would make no change; thirty- 
one per cent, that they would take more time; nineteen per cent, that they 
would make better preparation; three per cent, that they would want more 
visitation; and two per cent, that they should gather more data. The school 
would be more generous in its self-evaluation. Staff members gave them- 
selves too many 3’s, hoping to be raised by the committee. A copy of this 
questionnaire should be available at the beginning of the evaluation. The 
visiting committee members should be selected more in harmony with a par- 
ticular school’s philosophy. There should be three separate evaluations of 
the teacher—one by the teacher, one by the principal, and one by the visit- 
ing committee. Pupils, parents, and others would be consulted in the devel- 
opment of the philosophy and objectives. Many schools would have some- 
one from the outside explain the whole procedure to the faculty before the 
evaluation was undertaken. They would like more conferences with the 
visitors. A faculty member should take part in the evaluation of some other 
school. There would be a much longer period of orientation before the 


evaluation. 
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lhe filling out of Form M would be more closely supervised. Students 
and student committees would be used in part of the self-evaluation. Ques- 
tionaires would be sent to graduates of our high school. The specialists ot 
the visiting committee would be asked to spend more time in private con- 
ference with teachers following a study of their M sheets and visitation. 
One school would not give its ratings to the visiting committee until after 
the committee had made its ratings. Members of the visiting committee 
would be approved by the school before coming. There would be a commit- 
tee whose sole function would be to check all sections of the Evaluative 
Criteria for accuracy and consistency. Schools should be urged to present 
evidential material not specifically called for in the blank. (Exactly this 
same point of view was expressed by the evaluators in the other of these 
two studies.) The M Forms should be worked out for the semester in 
which the evaluation is being made. As much time as a year should be de- 
voted to the self-evaluation. 


C. Visiting Committee 

la. By whom were your visiting committee members selected? One 
fourth of the schoois did not answer. The others stated the name and posi- 
tion of the individual who did the selection. The personnel of thirty-eight 
per cent of the committee membership was selected by a representative of a 
regional association, of twenty-two per cent by the state supervisor of sec- 
ondary education, of fourteen per cent by the state department of education, 
of eight per cent by the state chairman, of eight per cent by a university pro- 
fessor, and of five per cent, each, by the local superintendent and by the 
local principal. The authority for selection may be further classified as ten 
per cent by local authorities, thirty-six per cent by the state department per- 
sonnel, forty-six per cent by regional association individuals, and eight per 
cent by university professors. 

lb. What part, if any, did the school have in the selection? Twenty 
per cent did not answer. Of the others, forty per cent said that they had 
given approval; thirty-five per cent, that the selection had been made co- 
operatively; and twenty-five per cent, that the names had been submitted to 
the school. 


2. How many visiting committee members did you have? and 5. What 
was the composition of your visiting committee? In size, thirty-six per cent of 
the committees were from 6 to 10; twenty per cent, each, 1 to 5 and 11 to 
15: fifteen per cent, from 16 to 25; and nine per cent, from 26 to 50. Thirty- 
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three per cent of the membership was composed of principals; nineteen per 
cent, of teachers; fourteen per cent, of city superintendents; four per cent, 
of county superintendents; fourteen per cent, of professors of education; 
eight per cent, of state department representatives; one per cent, of lay peo- 
ple; and seven per cent, miscellaneous. 

3. How many days did the committee stay in your school? The length 
of stay was one day in three per cent of the schools, two days in forty-iiine 
per cent, three days in forty-two per cent, four to five days in five per cent, 
and six days or more in one per cent. Ninety-one per cent of the schools 
were visited for two or three days. 

4. How many members of the committee had had previous experience 
on a visiting committee? No one had had such experience on two per cent 
cf the committees; all of them, on sixteen per cent; about half, on twelve 
per cent; 1 to 5, on forty-eight per cent; 6 to 10, on twelve per cent; 11 to 
15, on six per cent; and 16 to 25, on three per cent. These figures are not 
entirely meaningful because they are not related to the size of the committees. 

6. Who was chairman of the committee? Twenty-seven per cent did 
not answer. The chairman was a professor of secondary education in twenty- 
seven per cent of the cases, a representative of the state department in 
twenty-five per cent, the principal of a high school in twenty per cent, 4 
representative of the Commission on Secondary Schools in nine per cent, a 
superintendent of schools in eight per cent, a representative of the Co-opera- 
tive Study in four per cent, the State Chairman in three per cent, the high- 
school inspector and a teacher, each, in two per cent. 

7a. How many of your committee members came from the following 
distances? Nineteen per cent came from less than ten miles away; nineteen 


per cent, from 10 to 24 miles; twenty-four per cent, from 25 to 49 miles; 


twenty-one per cent, from 5 to 99 miles; and seventeen per cent, from 100 
miles or more. 

7b. Do you think it is better to have committee members from close 
lo the school or from a greater distance? Twenty-three per cent did not an- 
swer. Only ten per cent preferred to have the committee members from near 
at hand. Twenty-seven per cent said specifically that distance was no factor. 
Sixty-two per cent were willing to have them come from all distances. Com- 
mittee members should not come from schools that were rivals in athletic 
and forensic interests, as deep-seated rivalries often created prejudices, even 
on the part of high-school principals. It seemed preferable to have com- 
mittee members from schools our own size or larger. Members of private 
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schools would be better suited to evaluate private schools than members 
from public schools. Several members of a committee living close to the 
school have better appreciation of social, industrial, and economic factors and 
school problems peculiar to a community. 

8. How were the expenses of the committee members met? In sixty 
per cent of the cases, the local school looked after the expenses; in twenty 
per cent, the committee members bore their own expenses; and in twenty 
per cent, the local school shared the expenses with the committee members. 


9. If you were starting over again, what would you like to do differ- 
ently with respect to your visiting committee? Seventy-one per cent would 
make no change; nine per cent would like to have a larger committee; three 
per cent preferred a smaller committee; and seventeen per cent would have 
the committee spend more time at the school. This question lent itself to a 
great many comments. The committee should be selected of experts rich in 
experience in this process. Ordinary principals and teachers haven’t traveled 
widely enough, and so they measure only in terms of their own school. Pub- 
lic school teachers, particularly women, are not too well qualified to judge 
a school of this kind. Each member should be qualified for the particular 
task assigned him. There should be more classroom teachers. The committee 
members should be from school systems of about our own size and type. 
(The statement just given occurred many times in different forms, but the 
meaning was the same.) The members should understand the school’s 
philosophy better; a general statement had been sent them two weeks ahead 
of time, but many of the members came unprepared. A public school pre- 
ferred not to have Catholic Sisters again as members of the committee. 
There should be more practical high-school administrators and less “small 
time” supervising principals. The chairman should be a more experienced 
person. Laymen should be on the committee. The committee should take 
more time and not work such long hours. It would be desirable to have 
the committee (or chairman) hold a meeting with the teachers several 
weeks before evaluation. Have fewer teachers, more administrators. They 
should have more time for the actual supervision of classroom work. It 
would be desirable to have them meet the evening before to discuss gener- 
alities and organize. 

D. Evaluative Criteria 

1. Which items were not entirely clear, or ambiguous? Forty-seven 
per cent did not answer. Forty-two per cent claimed that there were no 
such items. The areas in which items were not entirely clear were twelve 
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per cent in outcomes, eight per cent each in curriculum and M-Forms, five 
per cent in guidance, four per cent in pupil and community, three per cent 
in library, two per cent each in pupil activity and administration, and one 
per cent each in instruction, school plant, and school staff. As in the first 
study, philosophy and outcomes produced the greatest difficulty. The com. 
ments, which follow, are valuable in the suggestions they offer as to modi- 
fications to be made in the revision. 

First, there were the general comments. Teachers did not have enough 
background to evaluate by comparison with other schools. Some schools 
did not realize they were to make both the check list and evaluations for 
each section. The use of the minus sign caused a lot of confusion. In fact, 
dissatisfaction was expressed with all the check-list symbols. Many terms 
used, articulation, integration, objectives, goals, curriculum, courses of study, 
orientation, outcomes, criteria, familiar to those versed in pedaguese, were 
too technical for the average teacher. A committee would count the pluses, 
minuses, and zeros and then make evaluations of 1 to 5. There was diff- 
culty in checking double, multiple, and ambiguous statements. 

The term “community” was difficult for a private school to define. The 
question raised in regard to the curriculum was as to whether the evalua- 
tion was on the content as shown in prepared materials or whether it was 
on experiences that pupils were actually having in class and extraclass situ- 
ations. There was confusion as to what constituted arts and crafts as com- 
pared to industrial arts. Testing, remedial instruction, and placement should 
have a more conspicuous place in the curriculum development. 

Items under Outcomes did not fit day vocational and agricultural pro- 
grams. It was presumptuous for a committee to check Outcomes on the 
basis of a three-day visit. The whole Outcomes blank needed revision. There 
was a question as to whether Outcomes should be evaluated in terms of a 
department or in terms of the school as a whole. 

In some schools, certain activities were contained in the curriculum 
rather than in the extracurricular program. Questions arose, with respect to 
the staff, about the time allotment for supervisors and the overlapping of 
the instructional and clerical staffs. Consequently, it was difficult to calcu- 
late the numerical adequacy of the staff. Teachers were doubtful whether 
to include on the M Blanks avocational and volunteer jobs or only those 
done for pay. It was very difficult to get the records of the academic and 
professional preparation of teachers. Many teachers had no complete record 
of academic work, at least on the high-school level. 
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There were specific references to certain difficult sections: Dla; FIIA, 
evaluation z; LIV, evaluation z; LIIC and D; MIB, 5, too many separate 
items; BIIA, 14; BIIA, 30; “only” should modify D, II, D; FIIB4, omit 
Newark or Detroit system; define FII, C, 7; FIII, define book and text- 
books; simplification of BII, 14, d, G, V, D, and I II, E; and classification 
of MIIB. 

2. Which items were most difficult to answer accurately? Thirty-five 
per cent did not answer. The order of difficulty was outcomes, twenty-eight 
per cent; M Blanks, seventeen per cent; philosophy, eleven per cent; pupil 
population, ten per cent; guidance, eight per cent; curriculum, six per cent; 
library and instruction, three per cent; and activity, staff, and administration, 
one per cent. Because of the nature of the question, it was inevitable that 
the comments on it were, in many instances, duplications of those made on 
the previous question, even though written by different individuals. 

The existence of ambiguous and double, or even multiple, statements 
was challenged. “Yes” or “No” did not answer such statements. There was 
a repetition of the complaint that the staff of a school did not have enough 
experience to make comparisons with other schools. In making comparisons, 
should they be in terms of an ideal school or in terms of other schools in 
the state? The x, y, z evaluations were difficult to make. The staff did not 
know enough about the community to give suitable answers. Much of Blank 
I on Outcomes was impossible of actual evaluation. A constructive sugges- 
tion was made that a sample set of objectives would help the staff to under- 
stand what its task was. The staff, or school, possessed no data on the edu- 
cational or occupational intentions of its sudents. Schools had difficulty in 
writing down a philosophy of the school. As one teacher said, “It is too 
philosophical for a group to formulate and keep in mind.” The use of 
the Wilson’s Catalog as the sole criterion for book selection was challenged. 
The time consumed on the library tabulations was out of all proportion to 
their value. In curriculum, it was difficult to assign values on a subject basis 
when wide divergence existed among subject division fields. Where many 
English courses were offered, it was found impossible to give w, x, y, and 
z evaluations covering all of them. It was difficult to estimate special charac- 
teristics of the school staff without taking instruction into consideration, and 
vice versa, Certain questions in finance, tenure, and maintenance were gen- 
erally designed for public day schools, not for private and religious board- 
ing schools. The M Blanks were difficult to evaluate. Some teachers ob- 
jected strongly to the self-evaluation of intangible, personal qualifications. 
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Specific difficulties were: E on page 26; content of offerings on page 
35; special consultants on page 66; all of Blank L; Cl on page 25; Cll; 
DIIIB; all of I; MB, 5, 6, 10; MC3, 4, 6, 8; MD8; and MII. 

3. What phases of your school were least well evaluated by means of 
this material? Thirty-one per cent did not reply. To have made a special 
classification of all the answers would have been an interminable task. Con- 
sequently, the same headings were used as in the case of the two previous 
questions. Twenty-one per cent said that the guidance phases were least ade- 
quately evaluated; eighteen per cent, outcomes; ten per cent, curriculum ac- 
tivities and instruction; nine per cent had no complaint; seven per cent, 
school staff; three per cent, plant and administration; and two per cent, 
philosophy and pupil population. 

Personal guidance was not met by the outlined statements. The com- 
inittee’s attention to intangibles and to the friendly and intimate counseling 
by all the faculty was not given sufficient weight. Relationships existing 
among the staff in small communities were not taken into account. In the 
small school there was less need for a complex guidance organization plan 
than in the large school. Reiigious teaching in a Catholic school formed a 
solid basis for all types of guidance and did not receive proper recognition. 
The demand for excessive record keeping seemed superfluous to such schools. 
Guidance work in regular classes was overlooked. There was too much 
emphasis on the machinery of guidance. One school thought that it had an 
effective guidance program without a home-room organization. 


Student government was an area that seemed to receive inadequate 
treatment. There was a failure to realize that many activities that had come 
into existence as an outgrowth of a club program had been incorporated in 
the regular school program. The time spent by the committee was too short 
to see the whole picture. Participation in interschool forensic and music 
activities was not considered. 

The administration of Catholic schools did not parallel that of public 
schools. The committee members did not examine the office files, records, 
and bookkeeping methods carefully enough. Certain State financial provi- 
sions, as in Minnesota, did not fit into the criteria. 

In a school where the program was not organized on the stereotyped 
logical plan, there were no sections to check a large part of its activities. 
Some committees seemed to have a mind-set that caused them to overlook 
the particular functions of a school and certain areas, such as religion, the 
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college-preparatory function, and the art, physical education, commercial, 
homemaking, agriculture, and industrial and vocational arts departments. 

Other inadequacies were: stress on the formal rather than the cultural 
background of staff members; improvement in service; the visual-aids pro- 
gram; outcomes being too intangible to measure; ambiguous statements or 
double wording impossible to answer; the public relations program; failure 
to interview supervisors of instruction; insufficient time to rate teachers; 
failure to see the gestalt because of attention to details; definite procedures 
for checking the actual work of pupils such as workbooks, contracts, projects, 
and units; transportation; and pertinency of magazines to the distinctive 
work of the school such as farm and poultry magazines in the poultry cen- 
ter of a state. 

4. Which parts of the Evaluative Criteria are most satisfactory as they 
appear at present? There would naturally be duplications in the tabulation 
of the answers to this question because many principals would indicate more 
than one part. To the sixty per cent who replied, plant, library, and staff 
were the most satisfactory. In other words, those sections with the most ob- 
jective data were considered the most satisfactory. , 

5a. Which parts of the Evaluative Criteria are least satisfactory as they 
appear at present? 5b. How can these parts be improved? Only half of the 
schools replied, and a fourth of these mentioned outcomes as least satisfac- 
tory. Guidance was listed by fourteen per cent; curriculum, by ten per cent; 
instruction and M-Forms, by nine per cent. Individual items were: the 
section dealing with school grounds and athletic fields; self-evaluation by 
the teachers who have not visited other systems; not enough evaluation in 
terms of the limiting factor of financial support; the symbols used on the 
check lists; criteria were biased in favor of large schools; identification of a 
formal organization with guidance; the absence of moral guidance and of 
outcomes of a program in religion; vocational shop; those parts that depend 
in large part on subjective opinion; page 35, content of offerings; the social 
life of the school; the evaluation of teachers according to semester hours 
of preparation in a field; unsound weighting of books; insufficient attention 
to visual education; vagueness ef statements on instruction; and “other ac- 
tivities” on page 156 needs clarification. 

Only twenty-five per cent took the trouble to suggest ways in which 
the objectionable features of the Evaluative Criteria might be improved. 
Those comments that should be of some assistance in guiding the work of 
tevision are grouped, where possible, according to the different sections. 
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General. More specific instruction as to the weighing of the symbols, 
Publish a handbook showing the characteristics of different’ schools in 
different environments and rating these schools. A shorter torm for 
private schools. Adaptations considerate of small schools and schools 
that feature a religious philesophy. Give suggestions for a follow-up 
program. Suggestions as to who should make the written report. Fur- 
nish a bibliography for the natural in-service training of teachers which 
follows the study. Make better provision for nonacademic schools. The 
instructions should make the definite statement that a school is to mark 
its own evaluations before the committee arrives. There should be more 
and better understanding regarding the connection between the phil- 
osophy and its execution. Do away with the mathematical evaluations. 
Conduct further research to lead to greater objectivity. 

Community. This blank needs a thorough going-over. It misses a great 
deal. There should be more definite explanation of community affecting 
private preparatory schools. 

Curriculum. Include more material to cover vocational shop. Have a 
form for each department to work on, thereby saving much time and 
preventing confusion. 

Library. Put less emphasis on the mechanics of running a library. Or- 
ganize a new list of magazines. Devise objective statements for judg- 
ing teacher use of the library. Consider the Hurley modifications. 
Guidance. Evaluative guidance on the basis of outcomes alone. Set up 
definite procedures for handling pupil-committee conferences. Use a 
form similar to that for philosophy to permit the school to interpret 
guidance. Evaluate guidance other than by home room. Provide more 
evidence of connection between high school and college and between 
high school and elementary school. 

Outcomes. There is need of clearer definitions. More material evidence 
should be called for. Outcomes should be correlated with guidance. 
Staff. Part-time members should be included and separated from the 
teaching staff with respect to administrative duties. 

Administration. More space should be devoted to the activities of indi- 
vidual members of the board of education. 

M-Blank. Let the evaluation be made by the visiting committee in con- 
ference with the teacher. Have the teachers answer questions about their 
school and college training and experience in teaching, but have some 
other proper person answer the other questions. Personal appearance, 
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poise, voice, over-all class co-operation, and one summary item are 
enough items on which to evaluate a teacher. A more careful study 
needs to be made of the preparation of teachers; there seems to be over- 
emphasis on graduate work. Some method of showing more accurately 
what a teacher does should be devised. More credit should be given for 
results than for college hours. Part II, pages 157-160, applies mainly to 
classes using textbooks; it does not fit classes in shop, art, and mechani- 
cal drawing. On page 152, correlated fields should be considered in 
evaluating a teacher’s preparation, not just the one field in which he 
happens to be teaching. 


6. Were the rating scales satisfactory? If not, how could they be im- 
proved? Forty-one per cent did not reply. Ninety-two per cent said that the 
rating scales were satisfactory on the whole, although they did make some 
criticisms and suggestions for improvement. The symbols used for the check 
lists received the greatest amount of condemnation. The minus symbol was 
the one that caused more trouble. The following recommendation was given: 


-L condition or provision made to a very satisfactory degree 
¥ condition or provision is only fairly well-made 

— condition or provision is present but not satisfactory 
O condition or provision is not present 

N condition or provision does not apply 


The oft-stated complaint that the distinction between a zero mark or a 
minus sign was often hard to determine would then disappear. There were 
a few who wanted to have the same numerical system used in the check 
lists as in the evaluations. About the only dissatisfaction expressed over the 
evaluations was that teachers did not know what was expected in the high- 
est ten per cent, etc., of regionally accredited schools. They felt disgruntled 
over this phase of the evaluation in that they had not had a lifetime of ex- 
perience in visiting and observing schools all over the country. It might be 
advisable for a member of the committee to visit the school board ahead 
of time in order to explain the various problems connected with the check 
lists and evaluations. 


E. Reports Made to the School 
la. Was an oral report of the visiting committee’s findings made to 
the school? Eighty-eight per cent replied in the affirmative. 
1b. Was this report made by the chairman alone or did other mem- 
bers of the committee participate? In forty per cent of the cases the chair- 
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man made the report, in sixty per cent the chairman and other members 


of the committee participated. 

lc. To whom was the report made? Approximately one fourth did not 
reply. Thirty-one per cent said that the report was made to the entire fac. 
ulty; twenty-four per cent, to the superintendent and principal; eighteen 
per cent, to the principal only; seven per cent, to the faculty and the board; 
four per cent, to the principal, superintendent, and board; seven per cent, 
to the superintendent, principal, and faculty; two per cent, to the super- 
intendent, principal, faculty, and board; two per cent, to the superintendent 
only; two per cent, to the administrative staff and the principal; one per 
cent, to the faculty, board, and patrons; one per cent to the principal and 
the board; one-half per cent, to the board only; and one-half per cent, to the 
superintendent and the board. 

1d. How could this oral report have been made more helpful to your 
school? Forty-three per cent did not reply. Of the others, forty-three per 
cent were satisfied with the oral report. Almost one hundred and forty per- 
tinent comments were recorded and interpreted. The suggestions fell into 
the following categories: more time spent by the committee in visiting the 
school; more time spent in giving the oral report so as to permit opportunity 
for discussion; all members of the visiting committee participating in the 
oral report; the report made at a time when everybody was not so tired; 
the report made to the entire staff; the report to be much more specific; less 
theorizing and more practical applications; the leaders of the student body 
permitted to sit in on the report; subcommittees to confer with departments 
or teachers; each subcommittee to make its own oral report; more depend- 
ence on the written report; written report to supplement the oral one; 
board members and patrons permitted to sit in; and a franker report. The 
most frequently occuring suggestions were: that more time be provided, that 
the entire faculty should be present, and that more specific criticisms and rec- 
ommendations be given. 

2a. Was a written report of the visiting committee's findings made to 
the school? 2b. How long was this report? 2c. How could this written re- 
port have been more helpful to your school? Thirty pes cent did not reply. 
Ot those who did, eighty-niné per cent said that. a written report had been 
made. With respect to the length of the report, twenty-four per cent were 
five pages or less; twenty-eight per cent, from six to ten pages; fourteen per 
cent, from eleven to fifteen pages; fifteen per cent, from sixteen to twenty 
pages; twelve per cent, from twenty-one to thirty pages; six per cent, from 
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thirty-one to fifty pages; and one per cent, over fifty pages. One report was 
over a hundred pages in length. 


Seventy per cent. failed to suggest any ways in which the written re- 
port would have been more helpful. Approximately one hundred pertinent 
comments were recorded. The most frequent suggestion was that the re- 
port should be more specific. That is the same reaction that greeted the 
oral report. The written report would have been more effective if it had 
been received earlier. Some principals realized tue task of preparing a writ- 
ten report, but they still felt that the enthusiasm of teachers was consider- 
ably dampened by the long delay. The teacher so often does not profit by 
the report because he does not see the changes made by the committee mem- 
bers on each area and on the M-Blank. One worth-while recommendation 
was that a conference with the staff should be held some time after the 
written report had been read and digested. There might also be two reports 
—one for the general public and one for the professional staff. In some in- 
stances the reports were too hurriedly written and were therefore poorly 
constructed and quite inadequate. 

3 a. Were the completed educational thermometers prepared for your 
school in Educational Temperatures? Eighty-nine per cent said, “yes.” Twen- 
ty-seven per cent did not reply. 

3b. By whom were the necessary computations performed? Thirty-five 
per cent did not answer. In thirty-six per cent of the cases, the work was 
done by the state chairman; in twenty-seven per cent, by the evaluating com- 
mittee; in sixteen per cent, the name of the individual was given; in fifteen 
per cent, by the local school; and in five per cent, in the office of the Sec- 
ondary Commission. 


3c. How could this graphic report have been made more helpful to 
your school? Sixty-eight per cent made no answer. Although there were 
some sixty pertinent comments, they did not throw much light on the 
problem. Many statements would not have been made had the principals 
been familiar with the directions in Chapter X of the Manual. They also 
do not know that there are large wall charts available for group demonstra- 
tion purposes. Some principals wish explanation as to how the tempera- 
tures were obtained. Others wonder why the written report and the graphic 
report should not be more in agreement. The use of wall charts is highly 
recommended. A written report should accompany the temperatures. The 
faculty should be advised by the chairman of the nature and significance of 
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the temperatures. The temperatures should be revised as additional data 
become available where there are now no norms or medians. 

4a. Do you feel that the reports of your evaluation reflect the true sit- 
uation in your school fairly and accurately? Twenty-nine per cent did not 
answer. Eighty-five per cent were satisfied, seven per cent were dissatisfied, 
and eight per cent were not quite sure. 

4b. In what respects were the reports not fair or accurate? Sixty-three 
per cent did not answer. Over a hundred and fifty recorded more or less 
pertinent comments. First, there was the make-up of the committee. It was 
unsympathetic or biased. Members were inexperienced. They were not ac- 
quainted with the independent school. They lacked the knowdedge to evalu- 
ate certain departments or they were dominated by the small school point of 
view. Some school was not fairly treated in a particular area. Not enough 
time was spent at the school, so that snap judgments were made. Not 
enough classes were visited. In fact, some teachers were not even visited. 
One school was rated too high; another, too low. The philosophy of the 
school was submerged in the philosophy of the committee members. Cer- 
tain peculiar local conditions were not discovered by the committee. Depart- 
ments were not equitably evaluated. Haphazard organization of the com- 
mittee resulted in unfavorable reactions by the staff. There were not enough 
conferences with the staff. Section C does not contain school statistics over a 
long enough period. 

5. Which one of the methods of reporting used in your school did 
you find most helpful? Why? Approximately fifty per cent failed to an- 
swer. Forty-one per cent favored the written report; thirty-three per cent, 
the oral report; eighteen per cent, the temperatures; and eight per cent, a 
combination of these methods. The reasons given depended upon the nature 
of the report, not upon the method itself. In other words, if the school had 
received a good oral report, it was good because it had stated specific details 
for commendation and recommendation. So, that method was approved 
which had been handled well by the committee. 
F. Results of the Evaluation 

la. How did your staff feel about the evaluation before you began it? 
Forty per cent were favorable; thirty per cent, unfavorable; and thirty per 


ad 


cent, undecided. 
lb. How, if at all, has this attitude been changed significantly now 


that the evaluation is completed? Ninety-two per cent were favorable; three 
per cent, unfavorable; and five per cent, undecided. 
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It is obvious that a decided conversion took place on the part of the 
faculty for a most favorable attitude toward the evaluative procedure. There 
were some interesting comments. On the negative side, preparatory to the 
evaluation, teachers were nervous, they felt they were being imposed upon, 
they thought of the procedure as fault-finding, and that it was to be an 
ordeal of individual grilling. However, and this is important, whenever they 
had had the procedure explained to them beforehand, they were not an- 
tagonistic. The after-reaction has been stated in percentages. Although there 
were some schools that continued to be unfavorably disposed, there were so 
very many more that felt that the experience had been personally and edu- 
cationally worth while that the only conclusion to be drawn is in the words 
of one of the respondents, “All are loud in praise of the procedure—strange 
as that may seem. Faults have come to light which our faculty never 
dreamed of; the school has become better, thus encouraging the teachers.” 

2. Have you developed any particular plans for follow-up? Fifteen 
per cent did not answer. Eighty-eight per cent said “yes;” twelve per cent, 
“no.” Many schools took steps to improve the areas shown to be most in 
need of improvement. Faculty meetings were devoted to a discussion of the 
report, and committees were appointed to study, investigate, and make recom- 
mendations. Departments were re-organized. Teachers were so interested 
that they met two weeks after school and two weeks before school to work 
on various programs in the school. A committee was given school time for 
curriculum studies. The main report was summarized, with commendations 
and recommendations listed, turned over to each original subcommittee, 
which reported back to the entire faculty with recommendations for action. 
Some schools planned to have another evaluation two or three years later. 
The follow-up consisted of a close study of the temperatures, with one or 
two of the lowest ones selected at a time to be worked on. A subcommittee 
of the board of education was appointed to help solve the school’s problems. 
The student council co-operated with the faculty. Teachers’ meetings were 
devoted to the study of the report. The board of education met with the fac- 
ulty. A job survey and graduate follow-up plans were undertaken. One 
area received special attention each year. A group of teachers worked under 
the direction of a university professor. As one result of the evaluation, teach- 
ers were given more opportunity to visit other schools and attend more 


conferences. 
3. What has happened in your school as a result of your self-evalua- 
tion? There was definite improvement in ninety per cent of the schools. 
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The most important one was the changed attitude on the part of the teach- 
ers. They were willing to try new approaches, such as with respect to the 
organization of the school to “social living,” to a better understanding of the 
school as a whole, to a self-challenging attitude on the part of teachers, to 
creating a real interest in pupils, to a realization of the need for an im- 
proved record system, to new methods in teaching, to a more effective ac- 
tivity program, to improved use of the library, and, in fact, anything that 
was shown to be in need of improvement. Even the whole community be- 
came aware of the needs of the school. 

4. What has happened to your school as a result of the reports made 
to the school? Thirty-seven per cent did not reply. Of the others, eighty- 
two per cent stated that definite improvement had been made. The com- 
ments were of the same type as those made in answer to the previous ques- 
tion, with a few additional ones. Teachers wanted to have some form of 
evaluation each year. Changes were made before the report arrived. The re- 
port gave the staff the courage to go ahead with those plans which they 
knew were needed for the school and to discontinue certain undesirable 
practices. In one instance, the reaction was unfavorable because of “the stu- 
pidity of the evaluating committee.” In another case, some board members 
misinterpreted parts of the report to suit their own ends. 

5. What future results do you anticipate in your school as a result of 
the evaluation? Twenty-three per cent failed to answer. Of those who did, 
ninety-two per cent said that the school would continue with its plans of 
improvement. There is a third repetition in the nature of the responses be- 
cause most of them are reiterations of the answers to the two previous ques- 
tions. One school expected to use the results to further its application for 
membership in the accrediting association. A better curriculum and a school 
plant to fit the new curriculum were being planned. More assistance from 
pupils would be expected with regard to school policies, Future evaluations 
were contemplated. The results of the report were to be reviewed frequently. 
A better in-service training program for teachers was planned. There would 
be a continuous follow-up of pupils for a period of five years, more empha- 
sis on the needs of nonacademic pupils, better home-rodm programs, more 
attention to the guidance program, and increased participation in purposeful 
graduate courses. 

G. General 

1. How many members of your staff would be interested in serving 

on a visiting committee if they should have the opportunity? Only five pet 
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cent said that no members would be interested. Thirty-one per cent replied 
that approximately all of the teachers would like to participate; five per cent, 
approximately three fourths of them; fifteen per cent, approximately half; 
and forty-four per cent, approximately one fourth. 

2. How soon, if at all, do you feel that a re-evaluation of your school 
might be worth while? Fifteen per cent did not answer. Forty-four per cent 
said that such a re-evaluation might be desirable in one to three years; fifty- 
three per cent, in four to six years; and three per cent, in seven to ten 
years. 

3. What, in your judgment, is the most satisfactory characteristic of 
this type of evaluative procedure? There was almost unanimous agreement 
on the part of the eighty-seven per cent who answered that the value to the 
school was the most satistactory characteristic. Many excellent comments 
were made. It enabled everyone interested to obtain a fine picture of a school 
at work. It enabled minds to meet in the development ef a philosophy. It 
stimulated individuals to do better work. It was a practical approach to the 
problems of the local school. The self-evaluation was the most valuable 
phase. The self-evaluation was checked by a committee of professional edu- 
cationists. A school was judged by its own philosophy. The democratic way 
in which teachers, principal, and the community worked together was most 
worth while. It inspired teachers to envision their role as teachers better than 
any other available instrument. Teachers learned more about the school than 
they had ever known before because they had to learn about it before they 
could pass any judgment. Competent committee members broadened the eval- 
uations and gave them less of a personal tone. It was objective in most cases 
and gave major attention to quality instead of quantity. It was much more 
thorough for accrediting purposes than the “old method.” It was applicable 
to all kinds of secondary schools. It was comprehensive enough to cover all 
activities and agencies that could be utilized to better the end-product of the 
school, It made schools keep up with the stream of progress. There was no 
political pressure. It was important in bringing to the community a realiza- 
tion of the needs of the school better than any other agency. It aroused teach- 
ers from their lethargy and reliance upon past achievements. It was a most 
valuable experience for the members of the visiting committee. 

4. What, in your judgment, is the least satisfactory characteristic of 
this type of evaluative procedure? Practically everyone of the’ fifty per cent 
who answered had a good criticism to make. Committee members were not 
acquainted with the work of all the departments of the school. A poor 
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method was used to choose the committee personnel. The committee mem- 
bers were biased; too often they saw things only in the way in which they 
cid them, Some committees attempted to impose their own philosophy upon 
the school. The committee could not evaluate intangibles during such a 
short visit. The committee should be supervised by an expert from each ac- 
crediting association. Judgments were too hasty and superficial. Undesirable 
personality elements entered into committee reactions. Sometimes the com- 
mittee did not recognize local conditions in evaluating the school. The visit 
was too inspectorial in nature. 

Schools put on a show; conditions were not normal. Teachers became 
tense and nervous. A show-off teacher would rate better than the work-horse 
type. Self-evaluation was a heavy-load on teachers who had a full schedule. 
There was a tendency to “let down” after the evaluation. Low markings 
were discouraging. 

It was difficult to secure objectivity. There were too many items. The 
numerical evaluations were not satisfactory. It was too complicated for smal! 
schools. There was a suggestion of scientific certainty in matters that were 
debatable. There were ambiguity and a piling up of too many items in 
many statements in the check lists. There should be special criteria for spe- 
cific types of secondary schools. The Criteria were better suited to public 
than to private schools. Parents and students had no background to react 
to certain areas. There was too much college domination. There was too 
great difference between +- and —. The whole thing was too static. 

The reports were too long delayed in arriving at the school. The written 
report might produce a conception of finality. Written reports were not defi- 
nite and constructive. The reports were too theoretical; were not practical 
enough. The report merely confirmed what most people knew anyway. There 
was no provision for follow-up. The thermometers were of little service. 


SUMMARY CONCLUSIONS 


The questionnaire itself is a great improvement over the one that was 
sent to the evaluators or visiting committee members. It was better organ- 
ized and did not have quite as much duplication. I say, “quite as much,” 
because the tabulation revealed some overlapping, especially in all questions 
in section D. If a similar questionnaire is to be developed for the projected 
revision, it is advisable that careful study be given to the problem of dupli- 
cation and to the wording of questions so that the answers might be more 
objective in nature and adapted to the Hollerith card. It might also be ad- 
vantageous for the questionnaire to be one of the loose sections of the Eval- 
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uative Criteria, so that every school evaluated would be furnished with a ques- 
tionnaire. The filling out of the questionnaire might well be a part of the fol- 
low-up work of the evaluation. 

Mr. Davis submitted to me some impressions he had gathered after 
spending four months working with the questionnaires; so it is to him that 
I give credit for some excellent suggestions. Let us consider, first, the im- 
pressions made upon him by his experience in tabulating the questionnaires. 

1. Our educational leadership apparently hesitates to evaluate its own 
product. 

. Our schools need constant self-evaluation in terms of their own phil- 
osophy and objectives. 

. Our school personnel is not leaving our teacher education institutions 
with over-all philosophies and understandings which are conducive 
to continuous improvement in their day-to-day teaching. 

. Our gains from evaluation are few if only a limited number of in- 
dividuals are utilized in the planning and developing of future im- 
provements. 

These, then, are the suggestions that Mr. Davis has offered for con- 

sideration. 

1. Many principals indicated an ignorance of the supplementary stud- 
ies. Consequently, wider information on their purposes and uses 
should be imparted to them, 

. There should be increased emphasis in the training courses for teach- 
ers and administrators on the purpose and use of the Evaluative 
Criteria, emphasizing the positive results to be attained instead of 
the critical viewpoint. 

. There should be more preliminary meetings designed to acquaint 
staff members with the use of the materials, in order to prevent 
“fear,” “nervousness,” and “had-to-be-done” attitudes. 

. We all realize that the time of visiting committee members is valu- 
able and that, in most instances, their utilization of time is excellent. 
Nevertheless, there is need for more time to be spent by them at 
the school. 

. In most instances, the faculty and board members were not present 
when the oral report was given. Might it not be desirable for them 
to be present? 

. Introduce more objectivity into the criteria. 
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Imperative Needs of Youth 


WILL FRENCH and 
WILLIAM L. RANSOM 


N the March, 1947, issue of THe Buttetin, the Committee on Curtic- 

ulum Planning and Development of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals printed a series of articles illustrating what high 
schools are doing to help meet the Imperative Needs of Youth.’ The material 
for these articles came from over 200 high schools, many of which sent in- 
formation in response to a request of the Association for ideas and practices 
which schools considered to be of value in their efforts to meet these needs. . 
Each of these articles dealt with a single need, and the author tried to picture 
a synthetic school in which all the good ideas, practices, and characteristics 
existed which had been reported by schools attempting to meet each particular 
need. It was necessary to create such a synthetic school because no one school 
seemed to have enough of the reported characteristics so that it could be used 
as typical of the whole group. 

Since the publication of this series of articles, the Committee on Curric- 
ulum Planning and Development of this Association has been interested in 
developing a check-list of the characteristics which schools stressing any par- 
ticular need were reported to have. This has been done by extracting the most 
important items from each of the articles in the series and thus creating a list 
of twenty characteristics for each of the ten needs. These lists are printed here 
for study by schools which are interested in meeting better the needs of youth. 

At the present time we have no real proof that each of the items in the 
lists is a really important characteristic of schools meeting the imperative 

1See Planning for American Youth, National Association of Secondary-School Princfpals, page 43. 
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needs. All we know now is that they are derived from what schools, who re- 
sponded to our request, reported about themselves. They seemed important 
enough to the schools to report and important enough to the author of each 
article to be worth stressing as a characteristic of a school seriously interested 
in meeting a particular need. Thus we have some evidence that these char- 
acteristics ought to be found in schools interested in meeting the ten impera- 
tive needs of youth, but the committee cannot and does not claim that it has 
proof of the validity of these lists. They are published here, however, because 
we think they will be of value to schools which are interested in improving 
their work on the imperative needs. 

The Committee is continuing its work on this material in the hope that 
it may develop lists of items which have been more completely validated than 
have those on the present lists. It is the hope of the Committee that it may de- 
velop what may be considered “evaluative criteria” of high-school programs 
in terms of the ten imperative needs of youth. If the Committee is successful 
in this effort, the results will appear in a future issue of THE BuLLEeTIN. 

A good idea of whether a school can be characterized as strong or weak 
with reference to each need may be gained if after reading the original article 
a member of the faculty or a faculty committee should then rate a school on 
each of the twenty items listed here under that need. Let 5 be given as a high 
rating and | for a low rating for each of the twenty, and “N” for situations in 
which an item or characteristic does not apply. Then, by connecting the scores 
with a line drawn from top to bottom, one can see whether the school has been 
rated as strong or weak on the need as a whole. The weakest characteristics will 
also thus be easily identified and consideration can then be given as to what can 
be done to raise these low points. Schools get better faster when their weak- 
nesses are identified and when there is a school-wide and community-wide 
effort at eliminating these specific weaknesses. 





Key for Checking Evaluative Criteria for IMPERATIVE NEEDS 
OF YOUTH on following pages: 


5—Very superior in this characteristic. (Meets the condition or pro- 
vision almost always.) : 

4—Superior in this characteristic. (Condition or provision receives 
much emphasis. ) 

3—Average in this characteristic. (Condition or provision receives 
some emphasis.) y 

2—Inferior in this characteristic. (Condition or provision receives 
little emphasis. ) 

1—Very inferior in this charaeteristic. (Meets the condition or pro- 
Vision almost never.) 

N—This characteristic does not apply in this situation. 
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imperative Veed Number | 


All youth need to develop salable skills and those under- 
standings and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent 
and productive participant in economic life. To this end, 


most youth need supefvised work experience as well as 
education in the skills and knowledge of their occupations. 


THIS THIS 


WANTED 
SKILLED 
WORKERS ‘ 


Rage 








. The schoo] gives continual emphasis to the skills, 
attitudes, and work habits essential for success 
in any work situation 





. The schoo] uses a variety of plans in its efforts 
to provide occupational infermation....(p. 9) 


. Teachers utilize every opportunity to acquaint 
students with the world of work 


. The school tries to develop general skills which 
will serve students well in whatever specific occu- 
pation they may later enter 

. Students who desire to acquire skills best learned 
on the job may have part-time jobs while attend- 
ing school the rest of the day. 

. Everyone is encouraged to make suggestions for, 


and to have a part in, maintaining the school 
property in good condition for use by the whole 


group 





JAll page references appearing in these lists refer to the pages in the March, 1947, issue of THE 
Buttetin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals in which the original articles on the 
imperative needs appeared. The reader can then easily refer to the longer statements from which 
the above haye been drawn. 
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. The school provides opportunity within its own 
environs for practical experience in living and 
working with adults in their work situations 





3. Many departments of the school give service to 
various community agencies and _ groups 





. On appropriate occasions, students go out from 
the school to serve community needs....(p. 14) 


. Before school opens in the fall, the school pro- 
gram for helping students get part-time and Sat- 
urday jobs is launched 

. The school’s interest in helping the students se- 
cure educationally sound work experiences is ex- 
plained to prospective employers and their co- 
operation sought 











3. Home-room groups are permitted and encouraged 
to engage in a limited number of group work 
projects during the year 


. The board of education employs a teacher or co- 
ordinator throughout the summer to supervise 
the summer work program 


5. The school tries to help parents understand the 
importance of work experiences in the lives of 
their boys and girls 





. The school tries to capitalize on students’ work 
experiences to make the school program more 
effective 





. The staff places prestige value on work done by 
students in their homes 





8. Personal inventories, check lists, tests, and in- 
terviews are used as a basis for determining sta- 
tus, never as instruments to “pigeon hole” stu- 
dents 


. The school placement office provides a clearing 
house for students desiring jobs to discover em- 
Ployers seeking help 








. The school gives the same status to work experi- 
ence that it gives to experiences and activities 
offered as class work (p. 21)......--[7] 
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npecative Ved y. iis 2 


All Youth need to develop and maintain 
good health and physical fitness. 





. The school has an ample site at its disposal 





. The general design of the building contributes to 
safety and the health of the students..(p. 28) 


. There is good lighting, both natural and artificial 








. Building materials facilitate cleaning and clean- 
liness is characteristic of the building..(p. 28) 


. All physical education, recreational, and health- 
instruction areas within the building are espe- 
cially designed to stimulate good health practices 





. School and community facilities for physical edu- 
tion and/or recreation are in operation through- 
out the entire year 

. Facilities for physical education and/or recrea- 
tion within the school and community are ade- 
quate for each child to participate in such activ- 
ities daily 

. Rapid and efficient medical treatment is provided 
for employees and students when necessary, 
through effective interaction between school and 


community agencies 
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10. Periodic health examinations cover all students 
and prospective students Ooo dd 


1]. The health-service staff uses its resources to help 
build good health as well as to repair broken 
health (p. 29)........ 





. Health records of individuals are complete and 
up-to-date, and pertinent facts are put in the 
hands of those responsible for any pupil’s 
guidance 





. The lunch period is planned to provide favorable 
conditions for putting into practice whatever pu- © 
pils have been taught concerning foods and food 
habits 





. Confidential arrangements are made to provide 
needy pupils with good lunches so that none are 
left out or embarrassed (p. 30)........[7] 





. The lunch period is conceived as a social hour 
for unhurried eating, friendly visiting, and 
pleasant relaxation 





. Courses entitled “Health” are required of all, 
but health instruction finds its way into many 
departments and is continuous, directly or in- 
directly, throughout the student’s school life 
(pp. 31, 32) 





. The school promotes a wide range of physical 
activities in which students are encouraged to 
participate, individually or in small groups, not 
only for the physical exercise but also to pro- 
vide for active social life and satisfying leisure- 
time activities 





. In conjunction with the physical education class- 
es, there is a varied program of intramural sports 


of the team variety. 
. Clubs of a nonphysical recreation type are rec- 


ognized as having mental and health value if they 
answer social and emotional needs of members 








. The school encourages student participation in 
planning, conducting, and evaluating the school’s 
and the community’s programs for maintaining 
and. developing good health and physical fitness 
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Snperative Need Number 3 


All youth need to understand the rights and duties of a citi- 
zen of a democratic society, and to be diligent and com- 
petent in the performance of their obligations as members 
of the community and citizens of the state and nation, and 
of the world. 


meten 2 eet im 
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. The school discourages the organization of fra- 
ternities, sororities, and other closed groups 





. All school social activities are held at the school 


(p. 40) .....-.[] 


. Where charges for admission to school activities 
exist, a low-cost student-activity ticket is avail- 
able, provision being made for all students to 
obtain this ticket regardless of economic status 








. Expenses for participation in clubs and organiza- 
tions are borne by the school and not by the in- 
dividual participating 


The competence and personal worth of students 
belonging to minority groups are given frequent 
and prominent recognition (pp. 40, 41) 


. Functional student organizations have been set up 
for the exercise of student responsibility through 
democratic procedures (pp. 41, 42, 43) 


. The management and control of an increasing 
number of areas of school life are delegated to 
the student body 
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8. Students are helped to interpret their experiences 
and their organizations in the larger setting of 
community, state, and world citizenship 


Od O 





. Many units of classwork are suggested and 
planned jointly by students and _ teachers 





. All students are provided opportunities for the 
development of skill in the methods of group 
discussion (pp. 41—46) 





. Pupils and teachers use many realistic techniques 
in gathering materials for solving problems 





2, Longer periods are scheduled to allow for the 
use of the above-mentioned techniques..(p. 46) 


3. The school endeavors to help youth achieve some 
common understanding of the society they will 
possess in common 





. The school uses its accumulated pupil data to 
help pupils plan realistically on worth-while pro- 
grams of studies 


. Through counseling, the school tries to help each 
pupil understand his aptitudes and capabilities in 
order that he may contribute most fully to his 
own development and the welfare of the group 








. The school seeks the co-operation of parents and 
community groups in developing and furthering 
the program of the school 





. The school conceives of education as a continuous 
process, and its facilities are made available to 
youth and adults beyond school age 


. The schoo} stresses in all curricula the theme of 
civic responsibility (p. 47)......--[7] 


. The school provides special services to meet com- 
munity needs not cared for by other agencies 








. The school and community accept the responsi- 
bility of endeavoring to provide equality of 
educational opportunity for all as one concrete 
demonstration of the rights and duties of a citi- 
zen in a democratic society. 
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imperative Need Ftnilan 4 


All youth need to understand the significance of the family 
for the individual and society and the conditions conducive 
to successful family life. 
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. The school makes systematic provisions for boys 
and girls to work and play together....(p. 52) 


O 


as 
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. Wholesome boy and gir! friendships are encour- 
aged not only in the classroom but also in after- 
school activities 





. Special effort is made to stimulate shy boys and 
girls to participate in social activities..(p. 53) 


. All teachers are alert to seize opportunities to 
improve pupils’ understandings of the responsibil- 
ities of family members 


. All pupils are encouraged to appreciate the 
strengths, and be concerned about the problems of 
family living they experience and observe 
(pp. 55, 56) 





. All pupils are encouraged to assume actual re- 
sponsibilities in the home and in the community 
(p. 56) 





. Where it is possible, pupils are encouraged to 
carry on in the home activities which are be- 
gun in the school 





. Pupils are urged to formulate standards of se- 
lection, noting both positive and negative influ- 
ences of newspapers, magazines, radio, eto., upon 
the home 
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9. The school not only permits but also encourages 
the use of some of its rooms as experimental lab- 
oratories in home-loving activities (p. 58) oO 


. Although some of the work in family living is 
directed to the future, pupils are encouraged to 
investigate under guidance those questions which 
to them are of immediate concern 


. To make guidance more functional, class advisers 
stay with the same group throughout the group’s 
high-school experience ..................--+-+---- (p. 60) 


. Teachers are careful not to raise questions about 
marriage and the family for which pupils are not 
ready, but every attempt is made to provide hon- 
est answers to questions which pupils raise 





. Pupils’ questions concerning the development of 
their own bodies and physiology of reproduction 
are not tabooed but are answered by qualified 
specialists in separate classes for boys and girls 





. The schcol holds that knowledge of self is essen- 
tial to education for family living (p. 61) 


. In one of the upper years of school, all pupils 
study a unit concerned with the development of 
the individual (pp. 60, 61) 





. The staff uses varied techniques to ascertain the 
problems of pupils and to offer suggestions with- 
out embarrassment to pupils 


. Pupils study parenthood as a normal step in the 
development of the individual 


. The school supports pupil visits to and study of 
the community agencies concerned with family 
welfare 





9. A part of the school program in family living is 
designed to help pupils become aware of the in- 
teracting influence of home and community 

(pp. 61, 62) 





. The school encourages constructive projects by 
pupils to improve community and home living 
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mperative Need ye 5 


All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and 


services intelligently, understanding both the values received 
by the consumer and the economic consequences of their acts. 


THIS 
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. The school makes a definite effort to stimulate 
all pupils to want what is best in life—a high 
standard of material, appreciative, and moral 
living (p. 66).....--[7] 


. The school seeks to develop the concept that the 
achievement of goals of good living is not auto- 
matic but in large part dependent upon hard 
work, good management, and a certain amount of 
self-denial 








. As its most effective medium of instruction, the 
school shows the student what is best in mod- 
ern life, in many different categories....(p. 67) 


. The school exhibits the good things of life not 
only in a material way but also in displaying 
high standards of good taste and culture 





. The school seizes its opportunities to acquaint 
pupils with goods and services through direct 
contact and work with the real thing..(p. 68) 


. Pupils are taught to appraise goods in terms of 
actual performance , 


. The school provides for active participation in 
carefully planned shopping projects under super- 
vision " 





. The school seeks to develop in pupils generalized 
techniques of shopping usable in purchasing 
varied goods 
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. Special emphasis is placed upon guides to follow 
while shopping 





. Pupils are taught to shop on the basis of sound 
information which they know where to find when 


they need it 





. The school makes every effort to develop consum- 
ers who can protect their own interests firmly, 
yet remain friendly and considerate of others 





. Students are given many opportunities to learn 
to budget and manage their group funds 
(p. 70) 





. Problems of financial management are given real- 
ism by acquainting students with the actual 
problems and procedures of real people in hand- 
ling funds 





. There is emphasis on consumer responsibility to 
balance other emphases. 


. The school seeks to develop in all pupils an ap- 
preciation of their interdependence with others 
in providing and obtaining goods and services 





. Pupils are taught to view their own economic 
actions in the light of their generalized effects 





. The school encourages group projects which are 
designed to acquaint pupils with an appreciation 
of their influence and the potentialities of group 
action in raising standards of living in their 


community 





. The school provides many opportunities for the 
student to check specific actions against his 
developing philosophy of values....(pp. 72, 73) 


. Activities designed to help pupils become alert 
and responsible consumers pervade the entire 


curriculum 





. To achieve the goals of consumer education, the 
staff recognizes the importance of careful planning 
and the use of a great diversity of means 
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!mpecative /Vecd Sawin 6) 


All youth need to understand the methods of science, the in- 
fluence of science on human life, and the main scientific 
facts concerning the nature of the world and of.man. 
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. Emphasis in science work is placed upon the 
understanding of human life in our society 
rather than upon the acquisition of a spevial 
body of knowledge 





. Conditions are provided which afford pupils con- 
tinuous growth in applying scientific techniques 
to problem solving 





. Throughout the school curriculum, materials and 
methods of science are constantly introduced as 
they affect the problems studied by the pupils 





. On the junior high-school level particularly, sci- 
ence is closely allied with pupils’ major social 
problems 





. The school makes provision for interested stu- 
dents to go deeper into the implications of sci- 
ence 





. The school recognizes that time should be allowed 
for appreciative study of the contributions of 
great scientists ... 





. Many opportunities are provided for students to 
become familiar with steps used in the scien- 
tific method 





. Scientific attitudes are emphasized in attacking 
problems in various areas 
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. Pupils are encouraged to carry on science activi- 
ties beyond their classroom work 
(pp. 84, 86) oO 


. The school campus is made a laboratory for 
practice with plants and science. (p. 84) 








. The science program represents co-operative effort 
on the part of teachers, pupils, parents, and lay 
leaders 





. Work in science is carried on through field, shop, 
laboratory activities, and discussion—not alone 
through lecture and the use of laboratory man- 
uals (p. 87) 





3. In experimental work, teachers avoid telling 
pupils what they can observe or determine for 
themselves (p. 88) oO 


. In so far as possible, real things themselves are 
studied rather than relying only upon pictures 
and reading materials 








. Science courses on the senior high-school level 
are designed to serve both the immediate and fu- 
ture needs of interested students (p. 89) 


. The schoo] makes every effort to improve its own 
laboratories and facilities for the teaching of 


science 





. On the early secondary level particularly, the 
school makes a definite effort to “sell” science to 
the students by unfolding much of the panorama 


of science 





. Courses in science are made practical in order 
that pupils may see the need for science study 





. When pupils possess sound scientific evidence, 
they are encouraged to make recommendations 
to proper authorities for improving their physical 
surroundings 





. The staff has a clear conception of the sound and 
definite values of science teaching........ (p. 91) O 
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Anpecative Need Number 7 


All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to 
appreciate beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 


THIS 





. The school offers courses, particularly in art and 
music, in which the discovery of special aptitudes 
is a chief objective 





. Emphasis is upon what might be called “consum- 
er” activities, including the avocational, rather 
than upon vocational competence in these fields 





. As aptitudes are discovered, they are encouraged 
by means of opportunity for exhibition of work 
to classes and other groupings of students, as 
well as to the public 





. Many opportunities are provided for large num- 
bers of pupils to participate in displaying their 
varying levels of aptitude in these areas 





. The program in these areas is planned under 
the principle that enjoyment of the current “sam- 
ple” experience promotes habitual recourse to the 
area in which the experience occurs....(p. 94) 


. The school staff also recognizes that the out- 
come which improves taste is the understanding 


of the experience 





. The school uses the drama as an introduction to 
full appreciation of literature .f oO 
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8. Characters and situations in literature are given 
life by comparison with local and prominent per- 
sons in current affairs oO 





. The school enlists community support in devel- 
oping art projects which are of both a practical 
and an appreciative nature.................... (p. 95) 


. Many opportunities are provided for all pupils 
to participate to some degree in musical activ- 
ties (pp. 95, 96) 


. Through field trips, hikes, etc., the school provides 
opportunities for pupils to ascertain the beauties 
of immediately surrounding territories..(p. 96) 





2. The school uses students’ current preferences as 
starting points for the development of higher 


levels of appreciation 

. The school is committed to the practice of teach- 
ing students to appreciate beauty when and where 
the opportunity arises 








. The schoo] building lives up to its responsibilities 
as the setting in which the teaching staff labors 
to cultivate appreciation of beauty. 


. Any courses which may be offered in these areas 
are accorded the status of diploma credit 





. In all these fields the school is guided in its 
choice of materials by student reaction to the 


materials 





. Where interest and enthusiasm warrant further 

opportunity than can be provided in regular 
class activities, extracurricular activities are 
used to supplement classroom work..(p. 100) 


. The school takes pains to see that students are 
kept aware of community activities in these 





areas 


. The school makes use of many devices to evaluate 
the growth of the capaeity of its students to ap- 
preciate beauty in literature, art, music, and 
nature 





. The school does not allow hindering forces in the 
community to discourage it in its efforts to meet 
the aesthetic needs of its students......(p. 102) 
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All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to 
budget it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to 
the individual with those that are socially useful. 





. The school encourages the fullest possible parti- 
cipation of students in a broad program of leis- 
ure-time activities 





. Student responsibility for the conduct of leis- 
ure-time activities is exploited to the fullest 
(p. 105) 





. A large number of the school clubs is of the con- 
tinuing hobby type 





. The school is especially concerned with the stu- 
dent who has no club membership and through 
guidance undertakes to help him find his interests 





. Students are encouraged to explore activities 
which demand active participation as well as 
activities of the spectator type 


. The school is realistic in recognizing the extent 
to which commercial entertainment fills students’ 
leisure hours and devotes considerable time, 
therefore, to helping students develop criteria for 
selecting from the abundance of entertainment 
available 





. Remedial reading classes are maintained in 
order that the student’s increased ability to read 
may bring satisfaction and enjoyment in this 
method of using leisure time 
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8. The school carefully plans its program in order 
that pupils may come to recognize that leisure 
time is not just time to be passed but that it is 
time to be planned for and used ie ea ae 


. The school tries to help.each student develop skills 
in one or more leisure-time pursuits which will 
aive him a sense of achievement and admirability 





. The school places limits upon the extent of one 
individual’s participation in activities primarily 
to allow many pupils opportunities for leadership 





. All pupils are provided competent instruction 
and time for learning and practice in socially 
useful leisure-time habits which perforce may not 
be given in the home 

2, Respect for the ideal of safety is given emphasis 
in connection with leisure-time pursuits as well 
as in other areas of daily living..(pp. 109, 110) 

3. Recognizing the place of the automobile in leisure- 
time activities, the school offers a course in safe 
driving for students who are approaching the 
minimum age for drivers’ licenses....(p. 110) 


4. The school offers the student instruction and prac- 
tice in the active duties of citizenship which are 
normally discharged in leisure time 

a (pp. 110, 111) 

5. The school provides space and special equip- 
ment for developing its leisure-time training 
program on an equal footing with other school 


activities 





i. Certain of the classrooms are quickly adaptable 
to use for games like chess, checkers, ete. 
(p. 112)... 


7. The daily schedule gives definite time for the 
leisure program (p. 113) 

’. In selecting teachers, consideration is given to 
their competence in promoting and guiding lei- 
sure pursuits 

. The entire teaching force regards training for 
leisure as a common duty and opportunity 








. Student groups are encouraged to advise the rest 
of the student body of opportunities outside the 
school for profitable use of leisure time 
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All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in 
their insight into ethical values and principles, and to be able 
to live and work co-operatively with others. 
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. Co-operative activity is exemplified for students 
by staff action characterized by joint considera- 
tion, evaluation, and group decision 

(pp. 115, 116, 117)....... 

2. The organization and administration of the 

school is such that it stimulates co-operative 
endeavor (pp. 115, 116, 117) 


. Teachers and pupils select and plan together 
for study of problems which grow out of daily 
living at school and in out-of-school life 

(p. 118) 


. Methods of co-operative thinking and action are 
stressed in the discussion of all problems and 
issues 

. Textbooks are supplemented by committee inves- 
tigations, excursions into the community, refer- 
ence books, periodizals, such audio-visual aids as 
are available, and other resources....(p. 118) 

. Pupil effort is guided toward the resolution of 
issues to find what is sound or what is for the 
common good 

. The schoo] encourages students wherever possi- 
ble to bring individual and group action into line 
with the results of study 





. To get at problems more challenging to group ef- 
fort, the school is making traditional subjects 
more functional, breaking down departmental 
lines, or moving directly into the core program 
of general education 
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9. To provide all pupils opportunity of achieving 
status with age-mates, the school offers a broad 
program of student activities eo Oo 6 


. Faculty interaction strives to develop in every 
sponsor a concern in every pupil and an aware 
ness that democratic values should govern all 
action 

. Counselors and deans, or teachers performing 
comparable functions, strive to guide pupils into 
activities on the basis of need 





2, Activities, as they inercasingly contribute to the 
solution of iife problems, are incorporated into 
regular classwork (p. 322)....... oO 

3. The school vigorously promotes favorable school- 
home relationships in order that both school and 
home may work with the student toward mutu- 
ally approved goals........--..-..-.:::-:-+0++ (p. 123) 


. The pupil is free to choose his own course of 
action on a given problem after pupil-parent- 
teacher conferences point out the implications 
of various choices open to him..(pp. 123, 124) 


5. The school helps promote projects which are car- 
ried on in and for the home, concerning the suc- 
cess of which parents report back to the school 





i. The school encourages youth councils or parent- 
student-teacher groups in which students have 
the opportunity of leadership for the co-operative 
solution of problems that are important to youth 


. The school promotes the reciprocal use of re- 
sources for school and community improvement 
through co-operative programs with many com- 
munity agencies ...............-.-.-+- (pp. 125, 126) 


’. Teachers have defined for themselves. and con- 
sciously practice in their everyday experiences 
with youth, the principles of democracy which 
should characterize the value system of respon- 
sible citizens 

. All teachers accept the responsibility of helping 
pupils develop and adhere to a value system 





om 





. As values are developed, understood, and ap- 
proved by students, teachers encourage their use 
in solving problems in daily living and study 

(pp. 127, 128) 
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Hmperative Veed Number 10 


All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, 
to express their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with 


understanding. 


THIS 





1. The school] states its goals in these areas in terms 
of behavior which the school desires all pupils 
to acquire to the best of their abilities 





objectively, to present facts which support all 
points of view, and to treat events as something 
external and completely apart from personal feel- 





p00). OOO00 


2. Students are encouraged to look at subject matter 


ings and prejudices...............-..----:-:-++0+ (p. 133)........ Oooododdnd 


3. The major task of specific training in rational 
thinking and clear expression is placed upon the 
classroom teacher whatever his field 


4. The school gives special attention to the peculiar- 
ities of reading in different areas of study 





5. The school expends considerable effort and time 
in trying to discover and correct individual read- 
ing difficulties (p. 136)........ 





6. Teachers use many different techniques and mate- 
rials to develop reading abilities......(p. 136) ........ 


7. The school gives every pupil competent help 
and considerable practice in the intelligent read- 
ing of newspapers and magazines......(p. 137)........ 
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. Constant emphasis is given throughout the school 


to developmental activities and discussions in 
which pupils are led to define problems for them- 
selves, then to suggest and test methods of 
solution (p. 139)........ 





. Recreational reading materials for classroom or 


central library are selected on the bases of diffi- 
culty, worth-while content, and appeal to varied 
interests of pupils (p. 139)........ 





. Intensive remedial reading work is given the 


same kind of credit that any other pupil work 


5 


receives (p. 139)........ O 





. All pupils are offered many opportunities for 


practice in the art of listening.......... (p. 140)........ Oo 


. Special attention is given to developing the skills 


necessary for intelligent and discriminating 





listening (p. 140)........ oO 


. The radio is widely used throughout the school as 


a basic source of information............. (p. 140)........ oO 


. In the area of expression the school places first 


and most important emphasis upon ordinary daily 


expression (p. 140)........ oO 





. The school broadens the ordinary work in written 


expression by giving scope for various kinds of 





writing (p. 140)......[7] 


. The school emphasizes the building of 1#n, 


concepts step by step, based on the thinking 





process (p. 132)........ oO 


. Many opportunities are provided for pupils to 


speak before groups in the school and in the com- 





munity (pp. 141, 142)........ oO 


. Special] attention is given to bashful and timid 


children to help them become more adept at ex- 


pressing themselves orally.................--- (p. 142)........ oO 


. The discussion technique is used liberally through- 


out the school as one of the basic methods for de- 


veloping free expression (p. 142).......[7] 





. The school is constantly evaluating the success 


of its teaching of these skills.............. (p. 143)........ 
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What Schools Want in 
Sponsored Films 


THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


USINESS at great expense is offering to schools a wide variety of teach- 

ing aids—exhibits, charts, posters, maps, recipes, pamphlets, books, and 
films. The reasons for these offerings, the educational purposes to which they 
may contribute, and the validity of objections to their use are considered at 
length in a monograph, Commercial Supplementary Teaching Materials,’ pub- 
lished in 1944 by the Consumer Education Study. 

This monograph also presents two criteria, approved by representatives 
of schools and of business, which, on the one hand, will direct business in the 
preparation of supplementary materials for educational use, and, on the other 
hand, will guide teachers in the selection of those that they may ethically use 
with promise of the best results. The two criteria are: 

CriTErIon 1. Contribution to the Educational Program—To be usable in 
classrooms, commercial supplementary teaching materials must contribute 
positively and effectively to promoting without distortion the educational pro- 
gram approved by the responsible educational authorities of the school. 

Criter1on 2. Absence of Sales Promotion—Commercial supplementary 
teaching materials must not contain direct promotion of sales. The name of 
the donating firm should appear, but not with such emphasis or repetition as 
to subordinate the educational content, and it is also permissible for the donor 
to list unobtrusively his important products or services. But there should be 
no boastful claims for them, no efforts to persuade, no urges to buy or to try. 

In order that commercial supplementary teaching “Materials may more 
assuredly satisfy the needs of schools and that they may be more free from 
objectionable features, the Consumer Education Study offers two services: 


1Single copies ef the report may be obtained free of charge on application to the Consumer Educa- 
tion Study, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Thomas H. Briggs is Director of the Consumer Education Study of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. C. 
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1. To advise business when it is planning and preparing materials for 
use by schools. This advice would concern the grade level and the classes 
where the proposed material might be most useful, the application of the ap- 
proved criteria, and educators who are able to give constructive criticism. It 
would not be followed, however, by any seal of approval by the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals of the published material. 

2. To transmit to business, suggestions by teachers of kinds of materials 
that they would like to have further to enrich and enliven the curriculum. 

Numerous business firms have called for advice when preparing materials 
for schools; and, although the Consumer Education Study neither has nor de- 
sires any authority to dictate what should be done, its advice has been gener- 
ally accepted when, in amicable conferences, justifying reasons for it have 
been presented. 

The monograph mentioned above is concerned chiefly with graphic ma- 
terials, though the criteria and proffered services apply equally to materials of 
all kinds. Recently, in increasing numbers, business has offered to schools 
motion pictures, both silent and sound, and filmstrips. In order to obtain the 
opinions of school people about such visual offerings, the Consumer Education 
Study has tabulated 271 returns to a questionnaire sent to directors and teach- 
ers of visual education in representative public high schools all over the coun- 
try. The names of these specialists were suggested by the Director of the Divi- 
sion of Audio-Visual Instructional Service of the N. E. A. 

All of the 133 directors and of the 138 teachers report that they have had 
much experience in the use of films for instructional purposes, although one 
in twenty declares that he has a prejudice against commercially prepared 
films even “if they are educationally valuable and are unobjectionable in ad- 
vertising or propaganda.” 

As might be expected, the reasons why teachers use commercially pre- 
pared films vary greatly. Of course, most of the teachers say that such films 
Reasons for Using °° educationally valuable, one fourth judging them 
Sponsored Filmes superior to films that can be bought or rented. Forty- 

three per cent of the responding teachers and twen- 
ty-nine per cent of the directors think that most or many of the commercially 
sponsored films are educationally superior to any others. Even larger percent- 
ages rate them as technically superior. 

Other reasons given for the use of commercially sponsored films are that 
they are free, that the school cannot afford to buy or to rent films, that in many 
cases there are no other films that present desired material, and that “they are 
more quickly and easily obtained.” The last reason was stated by a single 
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teacher and so may not be representative. Certainly prompt service is condu- 
cive to frequent use. It was suggested that if sponsored films were loaned for 
extended periods to large schools, they would have more use by more teachers 
than when they are available for a few days only. 

What is the optimum length for instructional films? Obviously, the answer 
depends on several varying factors; but, in general, one third of the teachers 
Optimum and fifty-five per cent of the directors think that commercially 
Length sponsored films in general are too long. Thirty-nine per cent of 

the total respondents prefer a length of fifteen minutes or less. 
Again, for reasons unknown, the teachers prefer a slightly longer film than 
the directors do. The median length approved by both groups is from fifteen 
to twenty minutes. Only one in five of the teachers and one in eight of the 
directors wish films to run as long as thirty minutes. The chief reason for 
preference of the shorter film is that before and after it is run there is oppor- 
tunity for discussion in a class period, 45 to 50 minutes in length. 

About half of the respondents think that the commercially sponsored film 
is too crowded with material. “I find,” wrote one teacher, “that many educa- 
tional films are too condensed to be clear. You can’t cover a full 
subject in a 10-minute film.” Twenty-nine per cent think the 
commercial fim too elaborate, and one half judge that it presents 
subject matter faster than students can assimilate it. The pace of presentation 
must be adapted to the rate of assimilation by a class. That rate is apparently 
slower than producers of commercially sponsored films have often realized. 

Only thirty-seven per cent of the total respondents think that sponsored 
films in general aim satisfactorily at a specific maturity level of pupils. The 
majority think that those preparing educational films, either 
because they do not know the wide differences in needs and 
abilities of pupils or for the sake of economy, attempt to ap- 
peal to too wide a range of maturity or of interests. For most effective use, an 
educational film should be prepared specifically for certain grades of the ele- 
mentary school, for the junior high school, or for the senior high school. A 
closer refinement is probably not possible except for films that require for 
understanding that students have had certain subjects of certain experiences. 

Objections to the use of commercially sponsored films are usually based 
on the advertising that they contain. But since advertising varies in means as 
well as in amount, questions were asked concerning several spe- 
cific matters. Four of every five respondents say that a film not 
only may properly bear the name of its sponsor but that it also 
should do so. “The sponsor has a right to credit,” one director volunteers, and 
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several teachers wrote, “If there is propaganda, we want to know where it 
comes from.” 

Only a slightly smaller fraction of the respondents think that it is permis- 
sible for a school to use a film that shows or lists the sponsor’s products with 
brand names. “But,” warns one teacher, “absolutely no emphasis by word, ar- 
rows, or close-ups on brand names.” 

Both teachers and directors overwhelmingly express a preference for films 
that present facts about a general product or process, such as milk, oil, or 
refrigeration, over against the picturing of the characteristics of 


General ; ieee 

ja, * special brand. No objection, however, was expressed to an ex- 
planation that uses a special brand as an illustration; for exam- 

or Brands 


ple, the refining of crude oil into Sunoco products. Of course, 
when a product is unique, the process cannot well be explained without men- 
tion of the special brand or trade mark. But uniqueness being unusual, an ex- 
position that implies that a general process is peculiar to the sponsor’s product 
alone, when that is the case, is held to be misleading and, therefore, objec- 
tionable. 

There is some question as to the efficacy of the advertising to which 
school people object in sponsored materials. Young people are appealed to so 
constantly by advertising in newspapers, magazines, radio, 
and other media that they are not always attentive or fav- 
orably responsive to that which is aimed at them in school. 
Moreover, often the product of the sponsor is remote from the purchasing 
program of the adolescent. In the opinion of teachers and directors of audio- 
visual instruction, only about one third of the students who have seen a film in 
school remember even the name of the sponsor, and only about the same num- 
ber think that students are likely to be materially influenced favorably to the 
goods or service offered by the sponsor. There is no evidence as to what stu- 
dents actually do in the way of purchasing as a result of seeing a film. 

If a school accepts a sponsored film for gratuitous use, does a teacher 
have an ethical right, for any reason whatever, to omit a part of it in his show- 
ing? Two thirds of the responding school people answer 
“Yes”; one third, “No.” Does a teacher have an ethical right 
to comment on its advertising or propaganda, if any? Sev- 
enty-seven per cent think that he has. Such comment, of course, is likely to be 
hostile to the promotional purpose of the film; consequently, one concludes 
that in school films advertising or propaganda may backfire. 

Does he have an ethical right to call the pupils’ attention to competing 
products? Again, approximately two thirds answer “Yes,” but only fifty-seven 
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per cent think that he may properly compare the products shown with com- 
peting products. There are reasons to think, however, that such comment on 
the worth, relative or absolute, of the product being popularized is rare. It is 
a conclusion of observers of many classes that teachers show most sponsored 
films in their entirety and without critical comment on the product. 
Ninety-two per cent of the respondents think that, when films are shown, 
the students are more than usually alert and none think that they are resentful 
at the interruption of the ordinary classroom procedure. But, 
they point out, much depends on the merit of the film and 
on what preparation, if any, the teacher has made for it. One 









Alertness 
of Students 


teacher, probably representative, wrote, “Our pupils accept films as a part of 
ordinary school practice,” and another comments that young people are less 
passive when seeing an educational than an entertainment film. 

Inasmuch as the educational film is relatively new, nobody knows with 
certainty just what features make it successful. Consequently, producers bor- 
row from the entertainment film and also experiment with minor novel fea- 
tures, usually without carefully measuring results. It is probable that the 
teaching film should have certain unique characteristics, but as yet we do not 
know what they should be, nor have we used scientific methods, which in the 
long run are economical, to find out. Obviously, the trial and error method is 

















expensive, as well as tedious. 
lt is the custom for the entertainment film to show the names of the direc- 


tor, producer, script writer, music composer, and so on and so on. This prac- 
Credits tice is traditional in film production; but, when the practice is car- 
ried over to the teaching film, one properly asks what does it con- 
tribute to the education of youth? For that matter, does youth note or remem- 
ber the names of the producing staff? It is quite possible that the appearance on 
the screen of an extended list of names interferes with learning; certainly it 
consumes some feet of precious film that might be devoted to educative uses. 
It is difficult to explain why nearly half of the responding school people think 
that it is desirable to list on an educational film the names of those who have 
contributed to its technical production. If it is desirable to give credits, they 
can be placed in the manual accompanying the film. J 
Several schools by request undertook to ascertain how many of the stu- 
dents who had seen a film noted and remembered the names of the produc- 
ing personnel. They report that it is very unusual for any student to be able 
to recall a single name of the producing staff. 
Many teachers think that the names of educational consultants used in 
preparation of the film should be shown. One questions this judgment unless 
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the consultants are so well and favorably known that they lend authority to 
the film. However, it is reasonable to think that those who prepare the content 
of an educational film are just as worthy of recognition as the technicians. 

In the entertainment field it is the custom to accompany the moving 
picture with music, which is supposed to be harmonious with the spirit of the 

, exhibited scenes and in some cases interpretative of it. In 
Accompanying ; : : ; 
Music an educational film, is a musical accompaniment that has 
no direct bearing on the subject presented desirable? No 
one knows with assurance, but certainly it is difficult to imagine that the mu- 
sic in most teaching films makes any contribution to understanding, which, it 
is presumed, is the educational objective. Furthermore, it may be distracting 
or somnifacient. On the other hand, young people may have become so accus- 
tomed by the entertainment film to accompanying music that without it they 
are unlikely to observe intently and continuously. The question challenges re- 
search. Pending that, we can only record that fifty-two per cent of the respond- 
ing teachers and forty-two per cent of the directors think that accompanying 
music, even when it has no direct bearing on the subject presented, is desirable 
in an educational film. 

Color in films has come to be generally considered superior in entertain- 
ment films to black and white. But is it always so in films made for educational 
Color purposes? By the time one reaches adolescence or earlier, he has 

learned to accept black pictures on white paper as a satisfactory rep- 
resentation of most visual objects. It is of course true that practically everyone 
gets pleasure—or, at least, some degree of satisfaction—from colored pictures, 
but what, if anything, does color add to learning when it is not essential to 
understanding? For example, can one learn more easily or more assuredly 
from a series of colored pictures how to tie a four-in-hand cravat than from 
pictures in black and white? If the latter type of picture is satisfactory in most 
teaching films, a good deal of money could be saved. Pending research, which 
should give a confident answer, we present the opinions of the representative 
school people to the question, “What of color that is not essential to what is 
presented in an educational film (e.g., use of tools or explanation of a proc- 
ess)?” Twelve per cent think that color is highly desirable, even when it is not 
essential to clear understanding of what is presented; forty-five per cent, that 
it is desirable; and forty-three per cent, that it is of little or no importance. 
It is possible that the general attractiveness of color has heavily weighted judg- 
ments as to educational desirability even when it does not facilitate learning. 

Another feature sometimes found in educational films but of questionable 
teaching value is extraneous humor. Practically everybody likes a good laugh 
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and most people are tolerant even to burlesque; but what is the 
effect of humor unnecessary for its educational value when included 
in a teaching film? (Note that this question does not apply to integral humor, 
such as the antics of Bottom and his companions in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream.) Does it attract youthful spectators and make them more hospitable 
to learning? Do they, because of the associated humor, remember longer what 
they are supposed to learn, or do they retain the humorous element while for- 
getting the serious content? Again, we lack objective evidence, which research 
alone can procure. Two of five experienced schoo! people say that even ex- 
trinsic humor is desirable in educational films. Only four per cent think that 
it is distracting. Evidently the respondents themselves like humor, but one 
teacher volunteered: “Our best students like a serious exposition of difficult 
and technical processes. Producers of films should not forget them;” and an- 
other wrote: “It would be well if youngsters learned to expect in school mate- 
rial that which will educate, not entertain.” 

Some producers have introduced into educational films pictures of pup- 
pets. Are they educationally effective, or are they merely attractive and harm- 
less innovations? Confident answers to such questions can come 
only from the reactions of students. (Of course reactions of pleas- 
ure will vary when the puppet pictures are created by imaginative genius and 
when they are the product of a less gifted pen. The questions concern not the 
reactions of pleasure, but, rather, the increase or decrease in the students’ 
learning, retention, and use.) Pending a study of student reactions, it can 
only be reported that practically half of the teachers and directors who had 
used educational films containing pictures of puppets liked them and half 
did not. 

What kind of voice should the narrator have to make the instruction edu- 
cationally most effective? Producers have experimented with various types of 
. voices—the normal, the dramatic, and the artificial. School peo- 
Narrative : : ; 
Voice ple who are experienced in the use of educational pictures are 
almost unanimous in preferring a voice that is “satisfactory” 
(i.c., clear, distinct and pleasant) without drawing attention to itself. They 
feel that a voice highly dramatic may make students attefitive to it rather than 
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to what it is saying. 

That the responding teachers are using films constantly evidences their 
belief in the effectiveness of this instrument of instruction. A number volun- 
teered expressions of enthusiasm for them. As it has been 
often stated that it is bad pedagogy to use an educational 
film to show what can be demonstrated personally by a 
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teacher, the questionnaire asked if there are advantages in doing so. Three of 
every four think that there are such advantages. They volunteered: “Particu- 
larly for close-ups;” “The elevated screen often gives a better viewing than a 
personal demonstration;” and “Many teachers do not have the skill that is 
shown in a film demonstration.” 

For showing what does not require motion for understanding, strips of 
still pictures are considered entirely satisfactory by fifty-seven per cent of the 

‘ ' responding teachers and by seventy per cent of the directors; 
Filmstrips fairly satisfactory, by thirty-four per cent of the teachers and 
vs. Films b ; ‘ : ihe sah a" 

y twenty-two percent of the directors; and inferior, by abovi 
ten per cent of both groups. There is no obvious reason for the difference in 
judgment by teachers and by directors. There is sufficient agreement to indi- 
cate that for many purposes the low-cost filmstrip is a satisfactory substitute 
for the expensive film. It is certainly desirable for detailed sudy and analysis. 

Nine of every ten teachers replied that they would like to have for perma- 
nent retention still shots of important scenes in educational films. It is quite 
possible hat there could be great economies in providing a few slidefilms of 
important scenes, these being used later as a basis for extended discussion or 
for review. For some purposes these summary scenes would doubtless be a 
satisfactory substitute for the entire motion picture film. 

Business possesses much information of value that has never found its 
way into the school curriculum—some of it new, like developments in science; 
Novel vs. and some of it, like the interpretation of a financial state- 
Conventional ment or a policy of relations between management and la- 
Materials bor, never heretofore a part of the traditional topics of 
study. Such novel materials business may be willing or eager to furnish to the 
schools, but it realizes that there is little need to make the offer unless teachers 
are hospitable. Some teachers are eager for new materials with which to enrich 
the curriculum and make it more useful for modern life, but they express a 
fear that business may “unduly influence what the schools teach,” forgetting 
that the decision of whether or not to use commercially sponsored materials, 
and also how to use them, rests entirely with the educational profession. Busi- 
ness has prepared some novelties which it feels should be introduced into the 
curriculum, but for the most part it prepares and offers films that enrich, enliv- 
en, or make more concrete topics that are usually taught. The questionnaire 
asked, “Assuming that both types of offerings are needed, by which can busi- 
ness contribute most to education?” Nearly two thirds of the respondents say 
by “films that illumine and vivify units of the conventional curriculum sylla- 
bus.” However, it should be noted that one third of both teachers and directors 
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are hospitable to films that introduce new elements. More respondents probably 
would be hospitable if they had experience with nonpropagandistic films that 
present novel topics of obvious educational value. 

Producers of educational films want to know to what extent teaching aids 
should be incorporated into the film itself. For example, should the teaching 
Teaching film clearly state at its beginning its educational objectives? 
Aids Slightly more than half of both teachers and directors think that 

it should. ‘The others prefer that the film should leave the ob- 
jectives to be deduced by the students or stated by the teacher before the show- 
ing or brought out afterward by questions and discussion. Of course the an- 
swer for any particular film will be influenced by the nature and purposes of 
the picture. But it is evident from the responses that teachers on the whole 
welcome the help that a statement in the film of the objectives sought will 
contribute. Perhaps those favoring the inclusion have in mind the number of 
showings that are made without a preview by the teacher, who thus is as 
ignorant as the students of what educational values the film is intended to 
have. 

Likewise producers want to know whether teachers prefer a mere 
straight-forward presentation or the frequent inclusion of challenges to stu- 

dents to think for themselves. Nine of ten respondents desire 
Challenges ; i 
ae that the educational film deliberately propose problems that 
to Tang demand independent thinking by the students. Such chal- 
lenging problems can best be included if expert educational advisers, who 
themselves are experienced and expert teachers, are used from the beginning of 
planning the picture. 

Manuals have been prepared to explain many, if not most, educational 
films and to suggest how they may be used most effectively. Although eighty- 
— oo six per cent of the educators reporting say that in general 
Suction the manuals are satisfactory, there is evidence that they are 

by no means as widely used as might be expected. One 
teacher wrote on the questionnaire that he returned, “What manuals?” indi- 
cating that none had come to him with the films that he had used. This indi- 
cates a problem of distribution that could easily be taken care of. Other teach- 
ers complain that the manuals are not received a sufficient time before the 
films to permit of study or of adequate planning to use the suggestions that 
are made. 

Time after time on the returned questionnaire occur statements that the 
teachers’ schedules are so heavy that they do not and cannot give adequate 
time to prepare for effective use of the teaching films. A great many are ap- 
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parently shown to students by a teacher who has either had no preview or has 
made an inadequate preparation for the presentation. A rented or loaned film 
usually comes in a tight schedule, especially if several teachers are to use it; 
and, consequently, there is not time for study of the single manual that is usu- 
ally sent along with it. Repeatedly on the questionnaire returns there are state- 
ments like “Time does not permit the use of manuals” or “The manuals would 
be helpful if used” or “Our problem is to get the teachers to use the manuals.” 
These facts indicate that a manual should be obtained a week or so before the 
showing; if several teachers are to use the film, each one should be given a 
copy of the manual. If any instructional film is not prepared for by a teacher 
before presentation, it is likely to lose much of its educational value and to 
become chiefly entertainment or a substitute for active teaching and learning. 

A sponsor has a manual prepared for teachers because he wishes to get 
his film used as widely and as effectively as possible. Naturally he tries to 
ascertain beforehand what teachers want and what they are likely to use, and 
in consequence he employs as author or as consultants people who have had 
considerable experience in the schools. However, he finds two difficulties in 
the way of producing a generally satisfactory manual. One difficulty arises 
from the fact that, in order to get maximum results from his investment, the 
sponsor prepares a film which he hopes will be useful in several different sub- 
jects in the high school or for students of several different levels of maturity. 
Consequently, the manual is likely to contain suggestions for use of the film in 
all of these situations, each differing in its requirements, and therefore it be- 
comes so voluminous that the hurried and harried teacher feels that he does 
not have time to find in it what he wants. In one current manual the author, 
a skilled teacher in a university demonstration school, has apparently included 
everything that could be thought of for classes from the elementary grades 
clear up to the college. The result is that the manual is formidable and forbid- 
ding in size. In the questionnaire returns are frequent suggestions that the 
manuals be brief, chiefly, it may be assumed, because the majority of teachers 
feel that they do not have the time to search in one of extended size for what 
they may wish to use. An organization of the manual that indicates clearly 
for what type of class and teacher each section is intended would probably 
help. 

A second difficulty in the preparation of a satisfactory manual is that 
there are such differences in teachers. Some are so experienced and skilled that 
they scorn any suggestions from others, even for the use of a novel medium; 
they want the barest material, which they can supplement, adapt, and arrange 
to suit their own needs and habits. Others look for more or less complete 
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lesson plans, one asking for them “in question and answer form.” Naturally a 
manual prepared for teachers at one extreme of this wide range will not satis- 
fy these at the other; and, if the manual contains suggestions for all different 
types of teachers, it runs the risk of being voluminously forbidding. 

Following are some suggestions about manuals that seem to have valid- 

ity: 

1. Manuals are desired by most teachers. 

2. They should clearly state for what classes and for what types of stu- 
dents they are intended. 

3, They should state the chief objectives that are sought. 

4. They should contain an outline of the voice narrative, preferably illus- 
trating it with pictures taken from the film. Such an outline, indicat- 
ing the time required for showing each major section of the film is 
desirable, and it is especially important if the teacher does not have 
time to preview the picture before showing it. 

5. They should warn the teacher against difficulties that he or the students 
may have in viewing the film, either giving the necessary information 
or indicating where it can be found. Especially should they list unusual 
and technical words and phrases, with simple definitions. One teacher 
suggests that such words and phrases when first spoken by the narra- 
tor should also be shown on the screen, so that a visual image supports 
the aural. 

6. They should suggest sources of information for teachers and students 
whose interest may impel them to satisfy an aroused curiosity. Especial 
effort should be made to indicate the exact passages in a book that 
should be consulted; an immediate satisfaction often leads on to fur- 
ther reading or activity. 

7. They should list preparation that every teacher should make of him- 
self and of his class before showing the picture. Some of this suggested 
preparation may enable a teacher to avoid the embarrassment of ig- 
norance, some will indicate promising teaching procedures, and some 
will make the students more receptive of the educational values offered. 

8. They should suggest devices for effective supplementary instruction, 
questions for discussion, and activities that may be profitably under- 
taken by students. 

9. They should include tests, preferably “new-type” tests that in a short 
space of time cover a lot of ground and that can be objectively scored. 

It is desirable that two tests be included: a pre-test to ascertain what 
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the students know before the showing and to reveal areas of ignorance 
that should be removed; and a final test to measure the amount of 
learning from the film viewing. In some cases the same test can be 
given before and after the showing, but usually the pre-test and the 
final test should in some respects differ. 

10. They should contain an explanation, if there be one of any signficance, 
of the appropriateness of the musical accompaniment, or a justification 
of any unusual feature of the film that may need explanation. 

Three fourths of the teachers and directors to whom the questionnaire 
was sent report that their schools have one or more special rooms (not a large 
Speci auditorium) for the showing of films. This large percentage is 

pecial : 

on doubtless explained by the fact that the respondents were selected 
as specialists in audio-visual education. Sixty per cent report that 
the provision in their school is adequate to supply the needs of all the teachers 
who wish to use it; but, on the other hand, in sixteen per cent of the situations 
the provision is adequate for only one fourth or fewer of the teachers. Infor- 
mation is lacking as to what proportion of ordinary classrooms over the coun- 
try can be darkened sufficiently for a satisfactory showing of projected pic- 
tures, but eighty-eight per cent of the respondents report that their schools 
have one or more classrooms in which pictures can be conveniently shown. In 
two of every three schools from which reports were received, there is an ade- 
quate number of projectors and screens to supply the existing need. 

It is generally said that the use of projected pictures by our schools is 
rapidly increasing. But only two out of every five of the respondents think 
T , that in their schools the teachers are using the equipment to the 
eachers ; : poionan hk ; 

Attitudes -™Ximum of its possibilities. Fifty-six per cent think that the 

teachers are not generally eager to avail themselves of what can 
be provided, but only twelve per cent think that the teachers are in general 
negative or hostile to the use of teaching films. When this judgment is added 
to the estimate by eighty-eight per cent of the respondents that most teachers 
are increasingly desirous of using films in their instruction, the conclusion is 
inevitable that they need in-service training in how to use films to the best 
advantage, an abundance of good teaching films, and adequate equipment. 

Few teachers are reported as inclined to regard educational films as a substi- 

tute for active instruction. So long as the school budget does not provide funds 

for the purchase and rental of an adequate number of educational films, it is 
evident that, in order to satisfy their growing realization of need, teachers will 
increasingly turn to the sponsored film. Co-operation between educators and 
business can make this film generally acceptable and of even higher value. 
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The Public High-School Principalship 


FLOYD MERLE FARMER 


HE following material is an abstract of a status study made in 1947 of 

the public high-school principal based upon 561 returns to a questionnaire 
sent to 715 principals by the U. S. Office of Education. It provides a compre- 
hensive and authoritative study showing that the public high-school principal- 
ship is rapidly growing in professional status. These chapter summaries and 
the comparison of the Eikenberry study with this study are presented with 
the hope that they will become a means of inspiration for the continued ad- 
vancement of the qualifications of the high-school principalship. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AND HIS SCHOOL 


. Most of the high-school principals are married men with no significant dif- 
ference shown by either geographical divisions or by size of schools. 

. The present median age of high-school principals is 9.9 years greater than 
that of the principals studied by Eikenberry. Forty-five per cent of the high- 
school principals are in the 45- to 65-year group, while only 20.7 per cent of 
the national population are in this age group. 

. The high-school principals studied in this survey represent high schools 
which are more frequently members of regional accrediting agencies than 
those of the high schools of the Eikenberry study. 

. Fifty-one per cent of the high-school principals of this study are responsible 
for the supervision of grades nine to twelve, 24 per cent supervise the junior 
high school through high school, and 21 per cent sypervise elementary 
grades through high school. 

. High-school principals are primarily responsible to the superintendent of 


schools. 
Floyd Merle Farmer is Vice Principal of Wichita High School East, Wichita, 


Kansas. 
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High-school principals in smaller schools teach more periods per day than 
do the principals of the larger schools. 


’, High-school principals in the New England states teach more periods per 


day than do the principals in the other geographical divisions. 
. Forty per cent or more of all high schools offer such a variety of courses that 
they cannot be thought of as strictly academic high schools. 


THE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

. No significant difference is shown in the amount of undergraduate credit 
hours earned by either geographical or class of school division. 

. High-school principals have done approximately one year of graduate work 
beyond their last degree, the median range being rather wide by geograph- 
ical divisions; that is, 19.1 median graduate credit hours in the Southern 
states to 31.2 in the Northwest states. 

. The percentage of high-school principals earning graduate credit hours the 
last five years is in inverse ratio to the number of earned Master’s degrees, 

the geographical division with the highest percentage of Master’s degrees 
having the lowest median credit hours earned. Principals in the smaller 
schools earned more credit hours the last five years than did the principals 
in the larger high schools. 

. High-school principals of the present study have more earned degrees than 

those in the Eikenberry study. 

. Most high-school principals attended colleges in the states in which they 
now serve, with exceptions found most frequently in the New England 
states and in the larger high schools. 

. High-school principals, as college students, participate in the same general 
college activities as do the other college students, but while the activities 
participated in are not identical, the principals participated in seven of the 
first ten activities selected by all college students. 

EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

1. Over 90 per cent of the high-school principals have had some kind of 
educational teaching experience prior to their first high-school principal- 
ship. 

. Approximately half of the principals come to the principalship from some 
other school, and only approximately 10 per cent have gone directly into 
the principalship without previous educational experience. 

. Over 80 per cent of the high-school principals have had teaching experi- 
ence as a high-school teacher. 
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. The high-school teaching position is the one held most frequently prior 
to the first principalship. 
. The starting age of high-school principals has increased four years since 
the Eikenberry study was made. 
. The median number of years in the present principalship is four. 
. The median number of years in other high-school principalships is five, 
. The median total number of different high-school principalships held 
is 2.1. 
. The median total number of years in all high-school principalships is nine. 
. The nonteaching work experience most frequently engaged in by high- 
school principals is in the clerical and sales occupation. 
. The median annual salary of high-«school principals is $3,610.89 per an- 
num. 
. The membership of high-school principals is greatest in State Educational 
Associations, but the active participation is greatest in the local Associ- 
ations. 
. The greatest additional contribution to education by principals is in the 
published magazine article. 

THE HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AND HIS COMMUNITY 


. Most of the high-school principals affiliate with some socio-religious or- 
ganization, with about 40 per cent of them active participants. More than 
50 per cent are members of civic, socio-economic, and fraternal organiza- 
tions. The opportunity for good community relations is favorable. 

. High-school principals used the summer vacation (1947) primarily 
for rest, college work, and travel in the United States. 

. The quality of the nonprofessional magazines and books is not high; the 
choice follows that of the general public. 

. The quality of the professional magazines and books is good, but the per- 
centage of high-school principals who read professional literature is small. 


FUNDAMENTAL BELIEFS OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
. A study of the responses of the high-school principals analyzed and 
tabulated above shows a reasonable degree of agreement among the prin- 
cipals of the schools studied. 

. Sixty per cent of the high-school principals believe that high-school pu- 
pils should have some part in determining the content and activities 
which constitute their school experiences, and that pupils should be ac- 
tive participants in the learning process and program, not simply passive 


absorbers of knowledge. 
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. Nearly 90 per cent of the high-school principals favored the statement 
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3. Fifty per cent of the high-school principals believe that the offerings of 


the secondary-school program should be planned with a view to the “dis- 
covered developmental and adjustment needs of its pupils, regardless of 
their future academic plans,” and that the educational program should 
be neither fixed in its nature, nor narow in its content. It should provide 
for pupil interests and needs as determined by the present and probable 
future, and it should recognize broad general values rather than narrow, 


specific values. 


. Nearly 60 per cent of the high-school principals believe that the well- 


organized pupil-activity program should be developed by pupils and spon- 
sors co-operatively. There were principals who indicated that pupils 
should be given more freedom to initiate their plans with the sponsor re- 
maining in the background. . 


. Over 50 per cent of the high-school principals believe that, in carrying out 


the guidance function of the secondary school, it is desirable that the “needs 
and characteristics of each pupil be discovered and one of the school’s 
curricula be selected co-operatively by pupil and staff member.” Nearly an 
equally large percentage of the high-school principals believe that “the pu- 
pil and staff discover co-operatively the characteristics and needs of the pu- 
pil and decide the specific experience to be provided.” Both positions rec- 
ognize that the individual pupil is different from every other individual 
pupil and consequently pupil needs must be determined individually and 
these needs be explored co-operatively by both the pupil and some mem- 
ber of the staff. 


that within the classroom the teacher should “treat each pupil as an in- 
dividual and assist him in achieving the maximum development of which 
he is capable in the given field.” This statement recognizes each pupil as 
an individual, differing from every other pupil in many important fac- 
tors—intellectually, socially, and personally. This individual should be rec- 
ognized and provided for by the school. 


. Over 90 per cent of the high-school principals favor the position that the 


efficiency of the instructional processes of a secondary school is promoted 
best by a type of supervision in which “program and procedures are de- 
termined co-operatively; the supervisory head serves chiefly as an expert 
adviser and guide.” In a nation that emphasizes democratic ideas, pre- 
ference for this item would be expected by high-school principals. 
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8. In general, high-school principals favor a position which permits co- 
operation between those who have responsibility for education and those 
who are to receive the benefits of education; co-operation between those in 
the higher positions of authority and the rest of the staff that must carry 


out the purposes of education. 
GENERAL SUMMARY 


The evidence from this study indicates strongly that the public high-school 
principalship is growing into a professional position. In former years the 
principalship was held by one of the more mature teachers, without too much 
thought given to his professional qualifications. Efforts of accrediting associ- 
ations increased the educational requirements for the high-school principal- 
ship with the result that the position began to assume more importance in the 
educational field. A Bachelor’s degree was ample qualification for the earlier 
principalship. In fact, there were many principals who did not even have this 
degree. All of the high-school principals studied in this survey have had at 
least a Bachelor’s degree with nearly three fourths possessing their Master’s 
degree. Not only have the number of principals with higher degrees increased, 
but many more have also had some educational teaching experience be- 
fore entering upon the high-school principalship. This interneship is part of 
the professional devclopment of the principalship. Prospective principals can 
view the principalship as a desired position, and in turn be viewed by schools 
as possible men for the principalship. 

Another favorable factor in the professional development of the principal- 
ship is the number of principals who have continued their college training. 
During the five years the United States was engaged in war, over 50 per cent 
of the principals found time to attend college. During the summer of 1947 
over 30 per cent of the principals indicated their intentions of going to col- 
lege. Twenty-eight per cent of the principals who hold Master’s degrees in- 
dicated their intention of doing college work during the summer of 1947. 


The principals, while college students, participated in a wide range of 
college activities. Recently, a survey of high-school students in New York 
state was made, and one of the recommendations made by the students was 
that those in the high school who were responsible for guidance should insist 
on students getting those experiences outside of subject matter which would 
help them to get along with their fellowmen. These social obligations, im- 
portant to high-school students, are more so to those who will be the leaders 


of high-school youth. 
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Students preparing for educational work should be required to have ex- 
experiences in many of the school activities at college. These experiences should 
be considered as important in the preparation of teachers and administrators 
as required courses in education. With the recommendation of the students 
for more experiences in social activities, teachers and administrators who have 
had these experiences will be in a more favorable position to counsel and 
guide youth in the selection of good extracurricular experiences. 

Many high-school principals have had work experience in nonteaching 
occupations which broadens their total experience and gives them a perspect- 
ive which permits them to see both the school and community. It is desirable 
that principals should know how to work in other fields and with other peo- 
ple. Sympathy, tolerance, and a better understanding of values and purposes 
can be developed by these varied experiences. The principal who can gain the 
respect of individuals in other than the teaching field develops, in turn, 
greater confidence in his own specialty. 

The local educational unit offers the first opportunity for professional 
leadership. The principal can develop his educational philosophy in the local 
setting and then become active in regional, state, and national organizations. 

This study showed that the principals were active, as far as membership 
is concerned, in the local, regional, state, and national organizations. They 
were reasonably active as leaders in these organizations. While the per cent 
was not high for principals holding positions of leadership in the educational 
organizations, it must be kept in mind that superintendents, junior high-school 
principals, elementary-school principals, and classroom teachers were also 
eligible for many of the offices. It was in these educational organizations that 
high-school principals could stimulate and exchange experimental practices 
through local workshops, round-table programs, and forum meetings. Instead 
of asking for outside speakers to present a program, high-school principals 
could present practices, co-operative experiments which would make for per- 
sonal and group growth in educational matters. Too many educational meet- 
ings are “listening” meetings instead of sharing and contributing of expe- 
rience. Here indeed is a challenge which might be considered by the public 
high-school principals. 

Many principais feel that they are too busy to make contributions in edu- 
cation other than taking care of the assigned task of administering and super- 
vising a high school. Few of the high-school principals make additional con- 
tributions to education other than through magazine articles. High-school 
principals might examine resources within their own school, and, if they per- 



















































sonally cannot make a contribution, some one in their staff may be able to do 
so. If high schools desire, they may, by combining efforts within a region, 
cause some educational contribution to take place which will merit publica- 
tion. Each geographical region, large and small, offers a continuous curriculum 
challenge, a public relations problem, a school community service activity, and 
an intercommunity and an interschool opportunity in which to develop better 
community and school relations. 


The public high-school principal can be complimented for the part he takes 
in community activities. The self-respect that is gained from rubbing shoul- 
ders with the citizens of the community is an absolute necessity for the princi- 
pal who is going to do a good job of education in ‘this community. It is much 
more beneficial for the educator to be active than to isolate himself from 
worth-while activities of community life. 


The powerful group forces that exist in the smallest to the largest com- 
munities will determine the kind of educational program a school will have. 
The high-school principal must be in a communicative position with these 
groups in order that he may know their desires and be in a position to 
modify these group interests and build a better educational program than the 
community knows about. The public high-school principal can do this best by 
being part of the community and by having the confidence of the group 
leaders that will aid in carrying the educational load. Principals should not be 
satisfied in being just a paying member in a community organization, but 
make a personal contribution. With no intention of overemphasizing this area 
of the principal’s educational work, the community relations of the principal 
cannot be neglected if he expects to carry on a successful educational program. 


Public high-school principals either grow or deteriorate. Educational 
growth can take place through many channels, This study reveals that princi- 
pals are slighting one of the rich resource channels; namely, educational liter- 
ature. As was pointed out in the section above dealing with the high-school 
principal and his community, the quality of the professional literature is fairly 
good but the number of principals who read is deplorably small. Principals 
should make the regular reading of professional literature part of their daily 
schedules just as they would a definite school responsibility. The quality of 
the nonprofessional literature is not complimentary to the public high-school 
principals. State and national educational journals have book lists to which 
principals could refer for some good reading. Perhaps state teachers colleges 
could zone the state and each be responsible for mailing, on a postal card once 
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a month, the names of one professional and nonprofessional book which prin- 
cipals and school administrators might well read. 

The principals in this study showed a slightly more liberal viewpoint 
than did the 200 high schools of the Co-operative Study. However, on the point 
of whether pupils should determine content of the classroom activities, the 
evidence is toward the adult-dominated learning situation. To conclude that 
students have little part in determining what they receive in classroom from 
the marking of the item on the questionnaire wou!d be entirely unwarranted. 
The very nature of a classroom situation modifies the learning situation re- 
gardless of the adult in charge. It was the purpose, however, of the item on 
the questionnaire to see to what extent high-school principals believed certain 
things. The “know-how” of meeting pupil wants is not too widely under- 
stood to expect a wide acceptance of the idea of pupils having considerable 
part in determining the content and activities which constitute their school 
experiences, Principals would do well to experiment in this area of school 
work. Until the principals give a free hand to competent teachers to see 
what the pupils can do, it will not be known how well and how ably the 
students can operate at the various grade levels. 

In conclusion, the author believes that the challenge facing the public 
high-school principal is in the area of professional growth. All the channels 
of growth are not being used at the present to the extent possible. The means 
of growth are known; the motivation for growth appears to be lacking. The 
challenge is to find the means of stimulating principals to a place which would 
produce a general adyance along the educational front. The author suggests 
more educational organizational meetings based on the workshop plan in 
which principals who are doing something or principals who look like they 
might be able to do something are called upon either to explain for other 

school men what has been done, or to co-operate in developing a study of 
some needed school problem. These meetings should be widely decentralized, 
be small, and should reflect the needs of the various sized schools and geogra- 
phical regions. The closer the experimental work can be done to the local unit, 
the more can be done to stimulate school men to educational growth and 
leadership. 
COMPARISON OF CHARACTERISTICS 

On the following pages, two profiles of high-school principals are shown. 
In one column is presented some characteristics of the principals in this study, 
and in the second column is presented characteristics of the Eikenberry high- 
school principal. Contrasting items are paired opposite each other. Both pro- 
files are constructed from the national totals of the various items. 
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High-School Principals of 1947 Based 
on NASSP Membership 


. Married male 
. Present age is 43.3 


3. His school is more generally a member 


of a regional accrediting association 


. Supervises high-school grades only 


. Responsible to the superintendent of 


schools 


. Teaches 1.4 periods per day in a com- 


prehensive high school 


. Curriculum is conventional, college 


preparatory, commercial, general, 
household arts, and industrial arts 


. Has membership in city, county, re- 


gional, state, and national educational 
organizations, with 30 per cent chance 
of being an officer in all of the educa- 
tional organizations, except the na- 
tional; and there his chance would be 
five per cent. 


. Has probably written a magazine arti- 


cle for publication 


10. Has 23.1 undergraduate credit hours in 


education 

Has 28.6 graduate credit hours in edu- 
cation 

Has a 50 per cent chance of having 
earned graduate credit hours in the last 
five years 

Highest degree generally earned is 
a Master’s degree 

Earned the degree between 1931 and 
1941 


. Serves in the state in which he re- 


ceived his educational preparation 


. Participated in intramural athletics and 


social activities such as dances and 
parties at college 


. Age 30.4 years on entering first high- 


school principalship 
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The Eikenberry High-School Principal 
of 1923 


Married male 
Present age is 33.4 


His school is less generally a member 
of a regional accrediting association 


Supervised high-school grades only 


Responsible to the superintendent of 
schools 

Teaches three periods per day in a com- 
prehensive high school 


Not reported 


Not reported 


Not reported 


Has 13.8 undergraduate hours in educa- 
tion 

Has 4.4 years of training above high 
school 

Has one chance in three of having 
earned graduate credit in education 


Highest degree generally earned is a 
Bachelor’s degree 


Not reported 
Not reported 
Not reported 


Age 26.9 years on entering first high- 
school principalship 
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Entered high-school principalship from 
high-school teaching position with 4.3 
years of experience 


Entered high-school principalship from 
some other system 


Has been in present principalship four 
years 


Has experience in other high-school 
principalships averaging five years 


Experience in two different high-school 
principalships 

Total experience as a high-school prin- 
cipal, nine years 

Has had clerical and sales experience; 
some work as a laborer; and some 
time on a farm 


Annual salary is $3,610.89 


Attends church, possible active mem- 
ber, membership in civic groups, a 
socio-economic group, and a fraternal 
organization ) 

Spends part of summer in rest and lei- 
sure-time activities, or attends summer 
school, or works in a nonteaching occu- 
pation 


28. Usually reads professional magazines 


such as State and National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals Bulle- 
tin, Clearing House, and American 
School Board Journal 

Usually reads nonprofessional maga- 
zines such as Readers Digest, Time, 
Life, and Saturday Evening Post 


Has read two or three professional 
books, and two or three of the “best- 
sellers” during the year 

Moderately liberal in the general opera- 
tion of his high school, and moderately 
conservative as to pupils determining 
the content and activities of their school 
experiences 
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Entered high-school principalship from 
high-school teaching position with ei- 
ther 2.7 years as teacher or 3.2 years as 
head of a department 


Entered high-school principalship from 
some other system 


Has been in present principalship three 
years 


Has experience in other high-school 
principalships averaging 4.5 years 


Experience in 2.3 different high-school 
principalships 


Not reported 


Not reported 


Annual salary is $2,423.00 


Not reported 


Not reported 


Not reported 


Not reported 


Not reported 


Not reported 
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How the High School Principal 
Develops a More Functional 


Program of Education 
ANDREW P. HILL 


HE steps by which schools evolve from an academic, rather unreal pro- 

gram of the traditional type to a functional program designed to deal spe- 
cifically with the problems and needs of youth in democratic society today are 
varied and numerous and may consist initially in changes in the basic form of 
organization (such as 8-4-2 to 6-4-4) or in the adoption of new aims or a new 
“scope,” merely in the introduction of new methods and classroom procedures 
by a slow process of growth, by the introduction of new subjects into the cur- 
riculum such as agriculture, vocational homemaking, or a “core” course, intro- 
duced initially for some special group. Vocational agriculture and vocational 
homemaking are functional economic education, and their very presence in a 
given school, with competent teachers, serves as an illustration and a challenge. 


There is little doubt that we American educators are very much creatures 
of habit. We get introduced to the practices of research and evaluation in our 
professional training, but seldom ever apply those principles and practices with 
any imagination or consistency. Our guidance is likely to become “putting 
pupils into existing courses” instead of studying pupils and modern life so we 
can evolve new courses to suit the discovered needs. Practical research, there- 
fore, is a stepping stone to the possibility of change. 


To the principal who says, “I’d like to change, but I don’t know how,” 
one may ask, “Have you employed ome person who is trained and competent 
in the areas of educational and psychological research and evaluation?” For 
unless the principal is himself such a person, his school is aot ready to under- 
take changes, because it is not staffed to evaluate and guide any deviation 
from the usual. We should emphasize at this point that educational progress 
is made not by mere change in methods or curricula, but only by carefully 
calculated changes that are under continual evaluation. 


Andrew P. Hill is Superintendent of Schools, Stockton, California. 
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PLANS OF RESEARCH 

The doors of entry by research are many. We may suggest a few: 

1. Restudy and discuss the whole process of how children develop. A very 
usable, simplified statement has been developed by the Ohio State University, 
University School Series No. 3. In the light of the growth needs of pupils, 
discuss how your school might be revamped to come nearer serving these needs. 


2. Evaluate your library as to number of books, books per department, 
magazines per department, number of seats, adequacy of reference books, and 
balance between biography, fiction, technical books, and other types. If you 
don’t know how to do this, advise with your state department or the U. S. 
Office of Education or the American Library Association. 


How much are your books used and which ones? Is your library used for 
study and research or is it used for study hall? Classroom teaching methods 
largely determine library usage. Do you need to make changes in classroom 
procedures? 

This whole matter of actual usage of the library is of tremendous import- 
ance. The library can be a pabulum to classroom instruction. It is the center of 
organized knowledge. It is the entree to fact and opinion. It takes no sides, it 
demands appraisal and evaluation. Since the business of education is to help 
pupils learn to think effectively and for themselves, a place where discoveries 
can be made and evaluated by individuals is of extreme importance. 

3. Undertake a study of the teaching unit. Of what is a typical unit com- 
prised? Try constructing a needed unit and then try it out in several classrooms 
under several teachers. Keep comparing notes. 


4. Take your existing English or social studies curriculum and evaluate it 
in terms of a typical “scope.” Has either program been devised to meet the 
needs of the scope? Does either neglect areas in which knowledge and exper- 
ience are essential? Do spelling words come from literature or from vocational- 
home needs or from a speller? Are your experiences in oral English adequate 
for all pupils? 

5. Let us presume that you sincerely believe the family to be the basic 
social unit of our democracy. Do you give pupils experiences in family-life 
education? Do they get any practical instruction in how to make a budget, 
purchase clothes, keep accounts, purchase a lot, appraise or plan a house, ap- 
preciate and care for children, get along with others? Do they know any- 
thing about the kinds of families that the world has known, their weaknesses 
and strengths? Do you have experiences at hand? Do your pupils ever visit, 
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appraise, or “score” real homes? What do they know about home games and 
hobbies? 

6. Many school faculties have studied and discussed Education for All 
American Youth chapter by chapter. A list of things that could be “next steps” 
for your school might be useful and might serve as an initial stimulus to change, 


7. Progress is often made from peculiar beginnings. A study of the rather 
myopic and turgid English public schools may help you laugh at someone else 
and then begin to wonder about yourself. We like Mack’s Public Schools and 
British Opinion Since 1860 for this purpose. “The blindness of the English 
schoolmasters to a curriculum grounded in the past and totally unsuited to the 
times, is amusing, or perhaps we should say, tragic.” “From 1870 to 1890 
the average Englishman . . . seemed blissfully unaware of the vast changes 
occurring in the world.” “As late as 1936 Greek and Latin still constituted 
46% of the curriculum.” “ The public schools became more and more a symbol 
of social status. . . . Between 1858 and 1861 they had sent only 122 of 1,976 
candidates for (civil service) commissions. . . . Labor, excluded from the pub- 
lic schools, built its own schools.” And in the end, labor took over the British 
government. “To say that the public school gave the upper classes what they 
wanted is not to say that it gave them what they needed.” Are we, by any 
chance, also too concerned with the past, with un-real knowledge, with educa- 
tiona! processes which do not really interpret the vital needs of our society? 


8. A study of the educational progress made in Kentucky and Florida 
under the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation grant should be stimulating. While the 
children’s needs in these studies were approaching the primitive, they are there- 
by made more clear and incisive. The progress made by children and many 
parents in the areas of food, clothing, and shelter is conclusive. Health and 
physical vigor improved and, concomitantly with this, learning improved. Who 
will say that the practical knowledge acquired by these children is any less 
“cultural” than their former less practical traditional learnings which left 
them languid and undernourished. In situations where the cultural factors 
are further developed and more complicated, the same basic needs are present. 
Can we recognize them in our own communities and devise an education bet- 
ter designed to prepare youngsters for the social-economic conditions with 
which they must cope? 

9, In many instances, the need to plan an integrated course for a group 
of slow or retarded pupils has uncovered methods and procedures that would 
be of great value to other classes. The means by which new methods are de- 
vised, explained to the faculty, and allowed to diffuse is a measure of educational 
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growth. Do you openly praise new practices? Do you encourage the learning 
process by encouraging some teachers to visit others in your school? 

10. This brings us to an evaluation of visiting as a means to educational 
growth. Most teachers are highly insulated against the educational. practices 
elsewhere in vogue. They seldom have opportunity to visit other schools. But 
if, each time someone makes a visit to another city, a few teachers are taken 
along for a prearranged visit, the cost will be minimum while the benefit may 
often be of greatest importance. 

11. Few school faculties, in fact, few people anywhere, are ready and cap- 
able of making any very great change in their daily habits. Therefore, the 
wise principal will make the most of those few individuals on his faculty who 
are willing to try new methods. They should be helped and encouraged and 
even waited upon. It is well to pair experimental classes with comparable 
traditional classes. Every statistical device that will assure accurate results 
should be used. After all, the proof is in the results, and the measurements 
should be as accurate as science will permit. 

12. Another approach to a more functional type of education is the study 
of the evaluative tools used to measure experimental programs. How did 
Kentucky go about measuring its Sloan-sponsored program? A study of the 
Achievement Tests and appraisal devices developed by Ralph W. Tyler and 
J. W. Wrightstone are especially worthy of study. Once any school understands 
the devices used to test other than academic progress, its faculty will inevitably 
come to the time when they also will start to devise tests. 

THE SELECTION OF FACULTY 

Every school has opportunity from time to time to employ new teach- 
ers. For the principal who is anxious to reorient his program of education 
the filling of each vacancy is of extreme importance. If he employs teachers 
who, while being developed into subject specialists, have had a very mini- 
mum of preparation in the fields of psychology and modern curriculum prac- 
tices, he cannot logically hope to make progress. 

There are a number of ways he can go about securing the kind of 
teachers he needs. The most usual practice is to let a number of teacher 
training institutions know what is wanted and then depend on them for 
recommendations. If this is accompanied by interviews and employment sev- 
eral months in advance of their release from college, this system will work 
when the on-coming teacher supply is normal. But things are not normal 
today, so the high-school principal must look elsewhere for the bulk of 
his supply. 
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In this emergency, the elementary school may be a source: of supply. 
Elementary-school methods are generally better related to pupil needs than 
high-school methods are. The work is generally fairly well integrated and 
in many cases the teacher has been growing in teaching and leadership 
power. Moreover, because she has been teaching all of the subjects, there is 
a good possibility that she has discovered that she doesn’t need all of the 
answers—that children, if guided properly, can discover facts—that she can 
learn with her children. 

Many high-school principals select teachers who have speech arts ma- 
jors. Speech defects, such as stuttering, are the physical evidences of psy- 
chological disturbances. Those who have had clinical work in the speech 
arts, therefore, have understandings of the kinds of family and social ex- 
periences that may constitute “blocks” to learning. Moreover, speech ma- 
jors have escaped the bulk of the traditional English course and are most 
likely to be interested in pupils as persons and their needs as opposed to 
subject matter-to-be-learned. These majors often have training in reading 
and remedial reading methods, and they are all interested in oral English, 
enough to stress it all of the time, and most of them are capable of setting 
up conferences, panel discussions, and other forms of student activity that 
develop student’s speech powers. 

A third area that many school men turn to today is that of home- 
making. Homemaking teachers are trained to work in the family relations 
area. They have had enough science not to be awed by teaching units that 
revolve about personal hygiene, the purification of water, or dietetics. They are 
trained in the “project” method as opposed to the lecture method, and often 
they carry minors in English or social studies. 

Where examinations are given in connection with the selection of new 
teachers, it is possible to construct them so as to reveal fairly well the 
teacher, her fields of study, and her educational ideas. To our mind, this 
form of selectivity is worthy of real study and effort. 

The teacher of agriculture often comes with a practical approach to 
educational needs. He is versed in the project method gnd if he teaches a 
Federally supported class, he has home, as well as school, projects under 
way. The above is true, at least in part, of other vocational teachers. The 
least that can be said of such teachers is that they help balance faculty opin- 
ion. They are good to have around because they deal with realities. 

Administrators who have had experience with the “core” type of class 
are impressed with the fear the subject-matter specialist has of getting into 
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territory where she does not have all of the answers. Many English teach- 
ers are afraid to try to teach social studies, and specialists in both of these 
areas are usually completely unwilling to deal with the impacts of science 
on our modern life. There is little doubt that all over this country 
many teachers are teaching what they think they know, rather than what 
logic tells them is what children need. It seems desirable, therefore, to look 
‘or college majors who have dipped over into the fields of mathematics or 
science or to select science or mathematics majors who have some facility 


in English or social studies or both. 


BASIC ORGANIZATION AS AN AID TO FUNCTIONAL EDUCATION 


A sounder program of education may be encouraged by changes in the 
basic form of organization. Thus the six-grade elementary school, com- 
prised essentially of children, is a better form of organization than the eight- 
grade elementary school. The first allows principals and teachers who are 
interested in children to exercise their talents in a school comprised of 
children. The teachers’ talents and the pupils’ needs are thus brought together. 
But an eight-grade school nearly always demands a principal and some 
teachers who can handle young adolescents. As a result, we end up with a 
specialist in adolescent education, directing a school that approximates sev- 
enty-six per cent children. 


In a like manner, the 6-4-4 plan of organization, or better still the 
4-4-4-4 plan, is superior to other types, because it groups the early adoles- 
cents in one school and the later adolescents in another. Ideally, grades 7, 8, 9, 
and 10 should be exploratory, prevocational, preparatory to the selection of a 
vocation, and grades 11, 12, 13, and 14 should include all vocational offerings. 
When school splits at the twelfth grade, who can decide whether printing 
or carpentry or institute electrics is a high-school or a junior-college sub- 
ject? And, again, who can decide what magazines and books are for the 
twelfth grade or the thirteenth grade? Poor grade grouping usually denies 
opportunities to pupils or duplicates expensive shop buildings and _ their 
-quipment. 

Koos has demonstrated how desirable grade groupings naturally result 
i a greater diversity of rooms—shops or laboratories—in an increased num- 
ber of subject offerings and in a larger and superior library. These are funda- 
inentally potent factors in any program of guidance and education based 
cn pupils’ needs. In rural areas, where the eight-grade elementary is a fix- 
tire, the 8-6 system is preferred to the usual 8-4-2 scheme. 
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The personnel of the superintendent’s staff, and what they represent 
leadership and service, is of utmost importance to the high-school prin 
pal. Too often, his staff is overloaded with elementary subject-matter s; 
cialists often to the exclusion ct the service and advice of a psychiatrist, 4 
director of testing and research, or a co-ordinator of secondary-school ¢ 
cation. 

If high-school principals can get together and ask for these servis, 
they may secure the nucleus of a real program of research and evaluation. 
The results of tests need to get back to teachers quickly, if they are to ‘se 
them. A central office can afford an IBM machine. This means accur. te 
results, fast returns, and opportunity to do teaching or retesting as need: |, 
without involving teachers in hours of time correcting the tests. 

But good leadership on the superintendent’s staff means more thi 
this to the high-school principal. It means he has consultation service. I \c 
can get psychiatric examinations and advice. He can have supplies and equip- 
ment because his program is understood and sponsored by the administration. 
The high-school principal that makes progress in spite of the central adminis- 
tration fights a long, hard, and sometimes well-nigh hopeless battle. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES THAT HELP 

There are many actions that a high-school principal cannot take by 
himself because the problem concerned may be of city-wide or county- 
wide scope and significance. He can urge the adoption of programs of re- 
search or study of such a scope, and he generally stands a fair chance of get- 
ting his suggestion adopted, first, because these projects give the superin- 
tendent and school board insights into needs and material for improving 
public relationships and, second, they increase the contacts between schools, 
help diffuse ideas, and generally result in better understanding and co-op- 
eration. 

Among ihe most important of these researches is the community vo- 
cational survey—not a cursory one, but a thorough comprehensive study. 
Aid can usually be had from the Chamber of Commerce, the Merchants 
Association, the Industrial Association, and from Laber. Most state depart 
ments of education have trained persons in the fields of trade and industry, 
commercial education, homemaking education, and the like, who will do- 
nate some time to the project. The state supervisor of apprentice education 
will often help. The setting up of a vocational survey is no easy matter. Un- 
less the data collected proves to be exactly what is wanted, unless it can 
be tabulated and handled statistically, much of the effort may be wasted’. 
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Such a survey not only uncovers local needs in the field of employment, 
but it also may indicate the kinds of machines and devices in use in which 
he school should be giving some training. It invariably increases the school’s 
ange of acquaintance and possibilities of placement. New sources of infor- 
nation are uncovered, and valuable equipment which industry will release 
‘o the’ schools, is sometimes found. 


Often such a survey results in the writing of a local history-geography- 
economics, an introduction to the business life of the community. Cham- 
bers of Commerce have been known to finance such a book, and its value 
in the field of vocational guidance is patent. 


If a city thinks it does not need a vocational survey, let it ask ques- 
tions of this sort: 


. Do we do a good job of introducing our pupils to their home community? 


| 


Do we have a functioning placement service? 

. Do our guidance teachers really know anything definite and dependable about 
local sources of employment, job skills required, wages paid, opportunities for 
promotion, etc? 


w 


. Do your pupils make good when placed? If not, why? 
5. Do you give mechanical aptitude tests that are directly related to any trade? 
6. 
7. Do you use trade advisory committees? 


Do your school courses fit the vocational needs of your community? 


S 


8. Are you co-operating with labor as well as with employers? 


Many cities have benefited from the making of a school-community 
housing survey. Do your teachers know many parents? Do they know 
where their pupils live? Within existing incomes, could many people im- 
prove on their present home? Do you have any agency that helps poor 
people plan simple homes that are better than those they now have? What 
can your school do to help its pupils approach the whole matter of home 
planning with more skill and appreciation? What could your adult edu- 
cation program do? 

From time to time most city school districts make studies of retardation 
ond drop-outs. A principal can help sponsor such a study in his city. How 
inany pupils are retarded? What part of these are of normal intelligence? 
!fow many are nonreaders or single subject failures? Here is where you 
need the services of the psychologist. Many of these failures are not neces- 
sry. They are psychological in nature and when the “block” or “irritant” 
i discovered and eradicated, or often just working under a remedial 
t-acher, either may serve to salvage the pupil for himself and for society. 


. 
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Retarded children cost hard cash in added salaries and supplies. Why no: 
spend this cost for salvage rather than neglect? 

Many schools receive initial help when their city or state departmen: 
of education, or a nearby university, or some combination of these under 
takes to assist in a reorientation of the educational program. Sometim« 
this is done by a workshop or some other form of in-service or summ« 
school improvement of the instruction program. Specialists in many fiel 
are usually made available during the study-production period and in tl 
period of application that follows. The workshops and guidance given tl 
Kentucky and Florida Sloan supported projects are illustrations of tl 
method at work and the excellent results that can be obtained. 

In summary, we may conclude that, in the areas of study or in-servic 
training and teacher employment, the high-school principal may do a grea 
deal to modify and practicalize the educational offerings of his individua! 
school. In the area where over-all city-wide policies are involved, he and 
his associates have every reason to expect success in making suggestions for 
improvement because, in the main, these improve community relations. 
Finally, although there is a known shortage of well-trained teachers, therc 
is a better supply of leadership in our colleges and universities than we 


have ever had in the past. Good consultants are available. 
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The High School Principalship in its 
Relation to Curriculum Development 


JOHN W. ECKHARDT 


URRICULUM reorganization in American high schools is moving 
C ahead, but comparatively slowly. The apparent shortcomings of the 
curriculum revision movement have resulted from many factors. However, 
none have so retarded the movement as poor leadership and inefficacious 
planning. In the future, the celerity and effectiveness of curriculum progress 
will be determined largely by the inspirational leadership afforded by the 
principal of the school. In fact, curriculum reorganizaion depends so heavily 
upon a strong supervisory program that the principal inescapably must as- 
sume the responsible role. Moreover, the present curriculum movement, sig- 
nifying a growing discontent with the more traditional fixed curriculum, 
is requiring of the principal recognition and action. The importance of the 
principal as the strategic leader in curriculum reorganization cannot be 
overly stressed. 

The necessity and importance of principal leadership in curriculum is 
not difficult to establish and verify. However, the question, What is to be 
the exact nature of the high-school principal’s duties, is puzzling to answer. 
In practice and in professional writings, much attention is given to the more 
purely administrative activities of the principal. While it is agreed that the 
principal is responsible for all phases of the instructional program includ- 
ing curriculum development, too often his professional activities are con- 
fined to the more managerial and administrative detail in the operation of 
the school. 

The principal, until comparatively recent times, has held a minor as- 
signment in curricular reorganization. Whatever the causes might have been, 
there is recognized today a new type high-school principalship whose pri- 
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mary concern is the direction of educational activity. While this higher con- 
ception of the position still assumes supervision of technical school man- 
agement, it implies that the principal is charged with the professional lead- 
ership of instruction with all its curriculum reorganization implications. 

Authorities agree that the principal has not yet assumed his ultimate 
professional role in the curriculum development program. From the small 
amount of evidence available, it would appear that the professional poien- 
tialities of the high-school principalship have been only slightly tapped. \ ar- 
ious studies of the highschool principalship have set forth the usual mana- 
gerial and administrative aspects ot the position. Few have touched upon 
its curriculum responsibilities. 

It was from this observation that a study’ was conceived to discover, 
analyze, and evaluate the work of high-school principals as related to cur- 
riculum development and reorganization. Data for the study was procured 
from high-school principals in California and from professional literature. 

GENERAL AND SPECIFIC FINDINGS 

The results of the study imply that the high-school principal must 
realize that he is ultimately responsible tor leadership in any curriculum en- 
deavors occurring within his school. The curriculum activities of principals, 
as revealed in the study, suggest certain implications which might favor or 
retard the progress of high-school curriculum reorganization. The implica- 
tions which are apt to retard the progress of curriculum reorganization are: 

1. Principals are neglecting to utilize pupil resources in curriculum re- 
organization; seldom do pupils participate in actual curriculum construction. 

2. Principals are neglecting to utilize lay resources even more than 
pupil resources. 

3. Principals will do well to investigate and employ more acceptable 
and democratic methods of selecting instructional materials. However, 
there has been a greatly improved use of instructional materials resulting 
irom curriculum programs. 

4. Few principals provide curriculum-materials laboratories. 

5. Principals shy away from adequately financing curriculum develop- 
ment programs. Most principals do not conceive of thé activity as one rc 
quiring much additional time of the teacher beyond regular teaching duties 

6. The matter of evaluation of curriculum development programs 1s 
shown relatively little attention by high-school principals. 

ohn W. Eckhardt, “A Study of the High School Principatship in Its Retation to Curriculum -Dev: 


opment,”’ (unpublished Doctor's dissertation, The University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 194°, 
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7. Principals personally spend much more time on pure administrative 
rroblems than on curriculum development, especially during the school day. 

8. Even though all principals originate some phase of their curriculum 
development programs, only half of them assume the responsibility of direct 
leadership. 

9, While principals are aware of, and rely on to some degree, outside 
‘ources for assistance in curriculum development, most of them do not en- 
zege the services of a curriculum specialist when such is available. 

10. The high-school principal’s curriculum developmental program has 
coused considerable experimentation with new courses, but it gives little 
attention to the reorganization of present courses within the curriculum. 


11. In cases where the curriculum developmental program of the prin- 
cipal has caused modifications in graduation requirements, the trend has 
een to require more courses and to make the standards of achievement 
more difficult. ; 

12. There is necd in the future for better balanced and more purpose- 
iully planned professional curricula in colleges and universities for train- 
ing high-school principals. 

13. Actual professional experience shows the high-school principal to 
be well qualified on the high-school !evel but lacking in teaching, supervisory, 
and administrative experience on other educational levels. 

14. Principals do not occupy a single principalship for extended periods 
of time. 

15. Most principals belong to professional organizations, but member- 
ships are primarily in those concerned with public school administration 
rather than curriculum. Principals should also develop a better balance of 
their professional reading since it is primarily concerned with administration. 

16. Slightly more than half of the high-school principals reported they 
felt sufficiently qualified to provide curriculum leadership for their staff. 

Those implications which appear favorable to curriculum development 
are as follows: 

1. High-school principals are utilizing teacher resources extensively 
where curriculum development programs are taking place. 

2. Evidence indicates that principals have established a highly desir- 
eble relationship with their respective school boards on curriculum plan- 
ning and development. 

3. Progress is being made in the administration of curriculum develop- 
ment programs by high-school principals. 

4. High-school principals are planning extensively for better articula- 
‘ion with the other segments of education in so far as means permit. 

5. Principals are giving considerable attention to public relations in 
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regard to their curriculum development programs. Good relationships hay: 
been developed with lay patrons of the school. 

6. There is a close working relationship between high-school principa's 
and teachers on problems of curriculum reorganization. This working r:- 
lationship is abetted by the natural interest of teachers to participate in 

7. There is a definite trend away from the purely subject type curri-- 
ulum in high schools where principals have engaged a curriculum develo;- 
ment program. These principals are consistently experimenting with vaii- 
ous types or designs of curriculum. At the moment the “core” curriculuin 
curriculum development programs. 
is the most prevalent. 

8. The curriculum programs of the principals, for the most part, are 
causing courses of studies to be produced. 

9. Curriculum development programs of principals, in most casvs, 
cause a continual redefining of objectives for all, courses. 

10. Much progress has been made in establishing better guidance priac- 
tices through the curriculum development program of the principal. 

11. Principals have succeeded to a large degree in getting both a com- 
monly accepted philosophy of education and agreement on basic principles 
ci the psychology cf learning, among the teaching staff. Also through this 
curriculum development program, certain other phases of teacher growth 
have been found to be quite extensive. 

12. The professional training of principals, in terms of degrees and 
credentials held, establishes a comparatively high standard for this position. 

13. Most high-school principals consistently trying to improve their 
professional status through pursuance of graduate professional studies. 

14. A moderate number of principals has had experience in business 
or occupations other than teaching, and foreign country travel outside the 
North American continent. 

15. Most high-school principals are familiar with various, recent cur- 
riculum experiments, They also have a firm understanding of the most ad- 
vanced thinking’ in curriculum reorganization, and they show substantial 
agreement with these basic curriculum concepts. 

16. The principal’s curriculum reorganization program in only a negli- 
gible number of cases is being curbed by sources from-outside the school. 

The general recommendations of the study include these: (1) the high- 
school principal must be familiar with the best practices for setting up a 
curriculum program and keeping it functioning, (2) he must seek expert 
advice and should investigate the work of other high schools on curriculuin 
problems, and (3) above all, he must make sure the curriculum program is 


producing positive results. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF EXPERT OPINION AS FOUND IN LITERATURE 


In order to assist the high-school principal in carrying out his part in 
the improvement of instruction, a proposed plan for a curriculum develop- 
n-ntal program, based on expert opinion and the findings of this study, is 
suggested in the following outline. It is recognized that no exact pattern for 
curriculum making should be established. The following plan merely out- 
lines certain of the techniques and procedures; they are pointed to empha- 
sive the ““hew” of curriculum reconstruction. 


|. Preparing the foundation for curriculum reorganization 
A. Statement of the over-all philosophy of the school 

1. A committee appointed by the principal comprised of three to 
five representative teachers with different interests, training, and 
experience should prepare the statement. 

2. The statement should then be reviewed and discussed by small 
groups of teachers of the various departments of the school. All 
teachers should have opportunity to participate in this endeavor. 

3. Where feasible, community groups and the school board should 
review the statement. 

4. The statement with revisions and suggestions, resulting from the 
reviews and discussions, should be resubmitted to the original 
committee. This committee, under principal leadership, is then 
ready to prepare the final draft of the statement. 

5. The final statement (always subject to further question and re- 
vision by the professional staff) should set forth the convictions 
of the staff regarding the nature of high-school education, its 
place in the total educational program and the society which it 
serves; the nature of the youth to be educated in the high school; 
the place of materials of instruction; and the objectives of educa- 
tion to be achieved by the high school. 

6. This statement of the philosophy of the school becomes the ba- 
sis of all future curriculum and administrative development. 

. Investigation of current thinking on the psychology of learning 

1. Closely paralleling the preparation of a statement of philosophy 
should be an investigation of how learning takes place and the 
conditions that make it effective. 

2. The investigation should be an endeavor for all teachers in order 
to bring about genuine agreement on the principles discovered. 

3. A research committee of five to ten teachers appointed by the 
principal and led by him can do the basic research. 
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. Discussion groups to encompass ail teachers should have oppo: 
tunity to review and discuss the findings of the research com- 
mittee, 

5. Those principles of the psychology of learning which can hb. 
agreed upon by most teachers should be adopted as part of th. 

basic foundation for curriculum reorganization. 








C. A study of the needs of youth 
1. Concurrently, (or assigned to one of the previous committees) a 
committee of workable size should draw up a clear and defini: 
statement of the basic needs of youth which the school serves. 
2. This statement can be derived from the opinions of teachers 0: 
the school through open discussion or questionnaire; from an in- 
tensive analysis of the community, state, nation, and world; from 
extensive interviews with the ycuth being served; and from staic- 
ments of this kind already produced in educational literature.” 
3. This report should also receive wide circulation and adequate 
discussion by the entire teaching staff. 
4. The original committee should again study the statement as 
amended, refine it, and include it in the basic foundation for 
curriculum reconstruction. 
With the above three basic reports as a guide, the curriculum 
program can embark on the problem of determining the content 
ot the school program. 


















Mi 







II. Selection and organization of curriculum experiences for youth 


A. General principles to be used in screening the selection of curricu- 





lum content’ 

1. Curriculum experiences should have valid and significant content. 

2. Learning experiences should provide the opportunity for attain- 
ing a wide range of general objectives of growth. 

3. Learning experiences should be appropriate to the interests and 
needs of children. 

4, Learning experiences must provide for continuity and sequential 
development. 

5. Learning experiences should have the maxinfim relationship to 
life and living. 

6. Learning experiences should permit a sufficient variety of learn- 

ing activities. 















2As for example see Planning for American Youth; also The Imperative Needs of Youth and That <All 
May Learn—all published by the National Assaciation of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. ©. 
8Hilda Taba, ‘“‘General Techniques of Curriculum Planning."’ Forty-fourth Yearbook, National Soci- 


ety for the Study of Education. Part 1, 1945. Pp. 93-101. 
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B. Determination of the structure of the course of study 


1. 


Since most high schools still maintain their curriculum struct- 
ture on a formal course basis, the following suggestions are made 
with this in view. 


. The most important consideration is whether the structure per- 


mits instruction and activities needed to serve the school’s objectives. 


. Best practice would have an over-all faculty committee with rep- 


resentatives of each of the several departments of the school de- 
termine basic decisions as requirements for all pupils, relative 
time allotted to the courses of each department, the basic con- 
tent of all required courses, and the general course of study 
structure. In most curriculum programs, the latter problem might 
only involve a re-study of the present structure. 


. The principal should arrange for curriculum experts to confer 


with the committee on this problem. The principal should serve 
as adviser to the committee. 


. The principal should make available to the committee all avail- 


able professional data to aid it in making decisions. 


. The committee should utilize the resources of al] teachers of the 


faculty wherever possible. 


. In making decisions, the committee should be guided by the cur- 
riculum foundation statements. 

8. From the committee’s deliberations should emerge a formal or- 

ganization of the curriculum structure. This over-all structure 

may involve a curriculum organization by subjects, broad fields, 
core, efc., or a combination, as is usually the case. 

9, The course of study structure should be studied annually. 


Selection and improvement of course content 


1. 


After the over-all plan of each department has been set up and 
approved by the administration, the content of individual courses 
is ready to be selected. 

In most cases this step invclves a re-study of content in the light 
of the students to be educated, changing conditions of the so- 
ciety which the school serves, and the materials of instruction 
available to the school. 

The contents of the several courses should be the work of com- 
mittee or individuals, but the results should be cleared with ail 
teachers within the respective departments. 
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4. 


. The principal should review the reports of committees on con- 
tent. Where possible, curriculum consultants should be engag«d 
to help evaluate the work of the committees on course conte: | 


5. General outlines of the content from each course should be ¢s- 
tablished in course of study form. Besides areas of study, this 
outline should include objectives of each course, basic and swp- 
plementary study materials, and evaluation devices. 

Upon completion of the establishment of course content, coim- 
mittees representing the several departments should continually ‘n- 
vestigate newer and more effective methods, references, environ- 
mental materials, and modern teaching aids. 


6. 


+ 


Ili. The improvement of classroom instruction 
A. Classroom techniques and procedures 
1. The principal should arrange for demonstrations of good teach- 
ing either in his own school or neighborhood schools. The best 
setting is in the classroom where the superior teacher operates. 


2. Closely paralleling, the principal should arrange for teachers to 
visit other teachers in their own school, in neighboring high 
schools, and especially in the elementary schools of the area. 

3. The principal should arrange for a curriculum consultant who 
is qualified in his understanding of the psychology of learning 
to provide round-table discussions for teachers on methodology. 

4. The principal should make available to the entire faculty a pro- 

fessional library to include books and periodicals on guidance, 

mezacdology, and educational psychology. 


Vi 


The principal should encourage teacher committees to plan and 
develop experimental projects on classroom method. 

6. The principal should encourage all teachers to participate as 
members of professional organizations related to their work. 
The principal can plan in-service-training programs in the form 
of curriculum workshops, to be directed by professional persons. 


“I 


Instructional materials - 


1. With the abundance of printed materials available to schools, the 
principal should establish a small committee of teachers to locate 
sources, review materials, and arrange for trial in appropriate 


oe 


courses, 
2. The principal should set up a curriculum-materials laboratory in 
which all sample materials could be displayed for inspection. 
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Sample materials should include audio-visual aids, maps, pictures, 
cans books, periodicals, models, and other teaching aids. 
Bed 3. The principal can facilitate enriched instruction by having a sufhi- 
sie ciency of the best instructional materials and aids and by arrange- 
eS- ing for teachers to obtain them with a minimum of effort. 
Ds 4. The principal should fully consider all requests of teachers for 
U'D- instructional materials and supply them within the limit of the 
school budget. 
5. Demonstrations of good teaching in the handling of instructional 
materials and aids should be arranged by the principal. 
C. Measurement and evaluation of instruction 
1. The principal should provide for local workshops under profes- 
sional direction to assist teachers in the scientfic evaluation of 
their instruction. 
2. The “curriculum-minded” principal will make available to teach- 
ie ers diagnostic objective tests and scales and will provide scoring 


st service for the tests. 

3. The principal should encourage teachers to report to professional 
lo sources any significant findings in their evaluation program. 
h 4. Teachers should be encouraged to design their own instruments 


of evaluation. 
\Y. Characteristics of good curriculum programs’ 
A. Essentially all thorough and comprehensive programs of curriculum 
development should: 

1. Draw on all available sources of knowledge regarding social 
values, needs, and problems; the nature of learners; and the best 
subject matter content. 

2. Provide for wide participation on the part of ‘teachers. 

. 3. Make in-service training an integral part of a curriculum develop- 
mental program. 

5 4, Secure co-operation of parents and other interested lay citizens. 

5. Provide leadership. 

B. Principals must recognize the importance of a continuous curriculum 
developmental program. Since the heart of this program consists 
largely of in-service training of teachers, principals must consider 
curriculum assignments over and beyond the normal teaching load. 
Therefore, release from teaching duties or added remuneration 
should be provided teachers engaged in a curriculum developmental 
program. 


4Prudence Cutright, ‘Practice in Curriculum Development;"’ Forty-fourth Yearbook, National Society 
for the Study of Education. Part I, 1945. Pp. 273-278. 
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What Curricular Approach? 


R. B. LAYTON 


NE of the most debatable topics of discussion in our literature and 

one that invariably encroaches upon discussion groups of administra- 
tors and supervisors at conventions is that problem of curricular approach. 
Upon what approach shall our program of studies be developed? Various 
schools of thought still prevail as to the different patterns of organization, 
and rightly so, and it is the belief of this writer that more scientific inves- 
tigation need ensue as to the best of these betore definite conclusions can be 
drawn for a particular community. 

Some generally recognized patterns of curricular organization oiten 
mentioned in professional literature are: (1) organization around subject 
matter or content centers, (2) organization around functional experiences, 
(3) organization around the social experiences of the pupils, and (4) or- 
ganization around core or common learnings. Various arguments are cited 
for and against each of these patterns of organization. 


ONE METHOD VERSUS ANOTHER 

I should like to raise the question, What scientific data have we to as- 
sure that the results attained by one method are of more ultimate 
value than the other? Upon examination of various courses of study, 
one can find the existence of all of these and even more. There are 
those set up to follow textbooks entirely, with the probable assump- 
tion that those who write the textbooks are leaders in their ficld 
and have organized the content to consider the ability and interest of 
the pupil and can be more easily handled by the teachers. Too, there are 
such courses of study developed around the functional experiences of pupils 
with the recognition of subject matter modified in the direction of useful- 


R. B. Layton is Director of Curriculum in the Jackson, Mississippi, Public Schools. 
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ness. Still others are organized around social situations. The center of activ- 
it’ here is the emphasis on the experiences of the pupils, thus claiming a 
inedom of thought not existent under other approaches. Some of these 
courses of study variously developed are very verbal in nature, often to the 
exent of scores and scores of pages whose very voluminous nature is repul- 
siic to the teacher who is expected to find some suggested helpfulness in 
meting her problem. Still others are concrete in their development and 
cliim assurance of sequential development in the proper skills of learning. 
INTEGRATION AND CORRELATION 


The elementary schools have gone far to develop a program of inte- 


nd ff  giation and correlation of their work, regardless of the philosophy and ap- 
ra proach recommended in their particular situation. Such development is 
ch. readily understood when one considers the fact that the same teacher teaches 


all the core subject matter to her children—thus, has the opportunity to pur- 


us 
n, sue such a development. However, in the secondary schools where the work 
as. is largely departmentalized, this matter becomes more intricate in nature. 


be We have our teachers trained as specialists in their particular field, without 
the diversified training for the same type of integration and correlation of 
subject matter. Thus, the difficulty encountered is much greater at the sec- 


en 

ct ondary level. Yet, there seems to be much that can be done in the direction 

1 of correlation by frequent meetings of teachers concerned at a specific grade 
’ . . c . . . 

~ level to consider a readjustment of sequence in order that specific skills to 


af be developed are more closely related between fields of work. For example, 
the meaningfulness of formulas for Centigrade and Fahrenheit temperatures 
would be far greater if taught for mathematical solution at the same time that 
the problem in science is being discussed and developed. Thus, science and 


1s mathematics teachers could co-operate in the planning and teaching of their 
re work. Likewise, there are many places in the social science field that can 
y, be correlated with the English field. It would seem that a first approach, 
re thus, would be correlation of subject matter through a re-evaluation of the 
p- work by teachers concerned to provide for as much such correlation among 
Id the different fields as possible. This correlation might follow a trend in such 
of endeavor toward a general-education core centered in the needs of youth and 
re problems of contemporary living. Such need not necessarily imply an omis- 
Is sion of development of skills in teaching subject matter. Many schools are find- 
- iz promising development in such endeavor and are continuing profitable 


eploration in this direction. Correlation would be time conserving to 
pupils and to teachers through an increased understanding of subject matter 
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presented as well as in amount of work done. To go beyond such an a: 
proach at the secondary-school level is difficult, and some would questic:, 
its justifiableness. 


STUDY OF GRADUATES 


One of the first considerations that should be found in any modificati 
of an existing program is a study of the experiences of graduates of | 
particular school system. How many pursue higher education? One (1 
readily see that in a community where over fifty per cent of its high-sch: o 
graduates pursue higher education, the risk of omission of the learning o 
significant skills would be hazardous, indeed. Especially is this true so log 
as the colleges continue to dictate to the secondary schools on the matter of 
entrance requirements, Any community that does not study carefully ©) 
pursuits of its graduates in an effort to determine its program or consi: 
modifications is not meeting the needs of that particular community. 


> = 


Q 


oO 


ad 


Then the question would be raised immediately by those who clain 
satisfactory results through a subject-matter approach, Why change when 
the results obtained are satisfactory? or, again, What scientific evidence has 
been produced through a thorough study of the effects of various approaches 
used with the secondary schools to show that one approach is better than 
the other? It would seem that extreme caution must be followed at the scc- 
ondary-school level in any modification that does not assure a sequenti:l 
development to assure a mastery of significant learning skills. This is not 
to say, however, that our program must continue /aissez faire. Much can 
and should be done by our faculties to keep abreast, to be concerned not 
only with knowledge but also with adjustment, a sense of guidance, active ob- 
servers, teachers who can listen to various opinions and above all can evalu- 
ate objectively. The school system itself must permit its faculty to release 
its energy and desire for experimentation, however limited it may be, in an 
effort to seek better ways of doing the things they are expected to do. Yes, 
much can be done to re-vitalize our program in the secondary schools. Yet, 
to change for the sake of change, to follow a popular innovation without 
a careful consideration of faculty, program, and commypnity needs is likely 
to cause far greater harm than good in such an undertaking. Any reversal 
of procedure must be carefully weighed in the light of all its implications 
before such is pursued. 
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Experiments in Reading 


THOMAS BAYARD BEATTY 


HAVE been asked to speak on the subject, Experiments in Reading. 

Those of you who do not know me well may be asking yourselves, 
“\Vhat does he know about reading, since he has been a high-school princi- 
pil for so many years?” But those who know me best will recall that I 
taught English in college and in high school before becoming a principal. 

This deep-seated interest in English and speech was carried over into 
my years as an administrator. In fact, it was this concern about English and 
English teaching and the interrelation of all subject fields requiring reading 
that paved the way for my interest in curriculum experimentation. There- 
fore, I was ripe for the challenge offered by the Pennsylvania Study which 
was followed by the Eight Year Study of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. The idea of individual instruction through modified curricula, sup- 
ported by careful and continued guidance, fitted beautifully into the stud- 
ies referred to. 

While teaching reading, writing, and speaking at the University of Flor- 
ida several years ago, I had occasion to hear two teachers speak of “blocked” 
students, reading deficiencies, and what they were doing about it. Suddenly 
I realized that here I was listening to educators who were setting forth the 
most thrilling and challenging program of instruction and guidance of which 
I had ever heard. The speakers were Dr. Stella S. Center and Mr. A. B. 
Herr, lecturing to the teachers of the University of Florida. 

Shortly thereafter, some personal decisions were made by me and now I 
an affiliated with that work. This is my second year and I feel like a little 
y, standing on tiptoe and peering into the reading future. What I have 





Thomas Bayard Beatty is associated with the Reading Clinic of the Division of 
eneral Education of New York University, Washington Square, New York City, as 
ssistant in Educational Tests. 
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to say is not meant to be a publicity stunt, but I have found in this work muc): 
ci what I have to say about experiments in reading. 

Moreover, I have found in a recently published work, Problems in t/ 
Improvement of Reading, published by McGraw-Hill, summaries of exper - 
ments in reading. Here is discussed, some in detail, a variety of approach: 
to this problem of reading in school systems, secondary schools, vocation || 
schools, and colleges throughout the country. This book should be in eve: y 
remedial teacher’s hands and on the desk of every principal and administrate’. 

Statistics must not obscure the picture of the working program I ain 
describing, for I am talking about an educational testing program that actu- 
ally reveals causes as well as results, and a program of instruction in which m.- 
terial and methods are both individualized and yet formal, too, in order io 
supply the basic disciplines ior a real academic program, 


READING TODAY 


Reading is an activity leading to the understanding, evaluation, and in- 
terpretation of anything that has been expressed in written or printed sym- 
bols. Reading is a cultural requirement, being both utilitarian and cultural, 
since we read for understanding and enjoyment. It has been estimated that 
since 1900 the average adult’s reading has increased 170 per cent, and that 
the average business man must read 500 per cent more than he did in 1900. 
Of these businessmen, twenty-five per cent read efficiently, leaving seventy- 
five per cent who read below their possible levels. 

In 1880, there were being published about 200 books yearly; whereas in 
1946 the number increased to 10,000 books. There are 2,167 daily papers 
and 10,805 weeklies; while magazines, pamphlets, and circulars pour through 
the daily mail in ever-increasing floods. Our eyes receive a liberal education 
by gazing at a modern newsstand. 

Reading encompasses all that schoolmen ordinarily speak of as study; 
all that is involved in the texts and reference books, in every school subject 
as well as all that is commonly referred to as recreational and literary appre- 
ciation. Never before was effective reading more essential than today. There 
are pamphlets to be read in order to keep up to date with modern trends; 
there are innumerable blanks and forms to be filled out, all requiring ac 
curate reading and interpretation; there are textbooks in schools along with 
much literature for enjoyment and enlightenment. Reading is a process of self- 
advisement. Effective reading is thinking with the author in accordance with 
his purpose and in the pattern of his presentation. 
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Reading in the final analysis is not a subject; it is, instead, a process, a 
vey complex activity, so that when a child reads well, we must admit that he 
ha: actually accomplished something that for him was a miracle. The sym- 
bcis which grow out of sounds when assembled stand for an experience. The 
chid is reading, thinking, and growing rapidly, building experience upon 
experience. 

The printed word is one of civilization’s most important sources of in- 
iormation, giving, in addition, inspiration and relaxation. Next to the teacher 
and his classmates, books are the most important influence in the school 
child’s life. 

Reading, if properly guided and directed, may alter the outlook of the 
individual; it may deepen his understanding; it may aid in the building up 
of experience; it may stimulate intellectual and emotional growth; it may 
modify the individual’s behavior and promote the growth of a rich and 
stable personality. 

Gray says, “Books add meaning to children’s experience, books furnish 
keys to the understanding of his problems, books aid in developing whole- 
some attitudes, books give continuity to the growth in language powers, 
books stimulate the ability to think, books enlarge social competence, books 
increase the capacity for enjoyment, and it is through books that the per- 
sonality of the reader is enriched.” (W. S. Gray—Types of Growth). 

“Many educators today still feel that the fundamental procedures should 
be thoroughly mastered by all pupils betore they enter the secondary school. 
But some pupils, for various reasons, will fail to receive this early instruc- 
tion. Then too, some basic tools of reading are very complex and should 
receive attention in the secondary schools and again in the higher schools, 
if a satisfactory level of proficiency is to be reached.” (Glenn Meyers—Diag- 
nosis and Remedial Teaching in Secondary Schools) 

Extensive reading is required today, especially in English, literature, 
social studies, natural and physical sciences; furthermore, speed and under- 
standing are prerequisites to success in these studies. 

Eighty to ninety per cent of all study activities require silent reading 
as a means of gaining knowledge. Below and in grade five, pupils are not 
prepared to skim, and skimming, by the way, is but one of the types of 
reiding: skimming (rapid reading) and study. We skim through indexes, 
contents, headings; we read rapidly for main headings and main ideas. The 
study type is used in determining the organization of material and use of de- 
tal, and for other purposes. 
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The record of retardation, especially in reading, truancy, and deli - 
quency, is a shame and a disgrace in the face of the mass information a: d 
records of experimentation in this field. The Educational Records Bure.» 
in Bulletin No. 32 summarizes 527 research reports, while Bulletin No. 46 su .- 
marizes 618 reports. These bulletins cover roughly the period from 1930 .o 
1944, about a fifteen-year period. The 1,145 books, reports, studies, and : ie 
like listed constitute but a small portion of the work done in the genc al 
field of reading. 

Some students in every high school read four to five times as fast as 
their fellows. Their comprehension bears the same ratio. McAllister’s stu ly, 
in 1936, made of ninety-one freshmen in high school, ranges from two of ‘he 
fourth grade to one of the fifteenth grade; while thirty-two of these were 
of the sixth-grade level or lower. 

In June 1943 and in 1944, again 7,380 students were given the Trax/er 
Silent Reading Test; 2,169 read at or below the norms established for the 








































sixth grade. 

A survey of 23,531 students in the eighty-three classes in the elementary 
schools of New York City showed the following numbers retarded by grades: 
cighth, 3,200; seventh, 4,448; sixth, 2,260; fifth, 568; and fourth, 55, or a 
total of 10,531 retarded pupils. 

Dr. Gates of Teachers College, Columbia University, reports, “At the 
end of the first year approximately seventeen per cent of the pupils fail to 
achieve a level of ability sufficient to enable them independently to read typi- 
cally primary material. Another ten per cent are poorly equipped in read- 
ing and are likely to encounter difficulties in later grades.” In grades two 
and three, at least fifteen per cent are so seriously handicapped as to be un- 
able to do the reading required in the average classroom. Of the junior 
high school, Dr. Gates reports, “At least one per cent are mere third-grade 
readers; about four to five per cent fall below the ability required for grades 
four to six; probably fifteen per cent or more fall clearly below the minimum 
level required for eighth-grade work. . . . At least twenty-five per cent 
lack the reading ability called for in the typical eleventh- and twelfth-grade 


program.” - 


Glancing through the volume Problems in the Improvement of Reading 
by McCullough, Strong, and Traxler, one is made aware of the seriousness 
of the reading situation; for many colleges find themselves handicapped by 
the product the secondary schools are sending them. Hiram College (Ohio), 
the University of California, Dartmouth College, the University of Florid:, 
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tne University of Cincinnati, and Harvard, University are but a few of the 
shools listed that are doing something about it. 

On Friday afternoon, October 31, 1947, in the ballroom of Hotel Roose- 

elt, New York City, closing the twelfth session of the Educational Records 
ureau, William G. Perry, Jr., and Charles P, Whitlock of the Harvard 
‘ureau of Study Council presented a moving picture under the auspices of 
ihe Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. The film is entitled, 
Demonstration of New Projection Techniques for the Development of Read: 
ing Through the Use of Motion Pictures. This was offered in connection 
with the annual session of the Educational Records Bureau and under the 
auspices of a recent organization, The Remedial Teachers Association. 


REMEDIAL READING IN A SUBURBAN HIGH SCHOOL 

While anticipating this appearance before you, I thought it advisable 
te look into one of our suburban school systems and learn what one of our 
districts was doing about its reading deficiencies. It was in the Upper 
Darby system that I found awareness and alertness to our common reading 
problem. Miss Mary L. Lukins, the psychologist of the Upper Darby School, 
gave me a report of observations based on a study of the results of the Durrell- 
Sullivan Reading Achievement and Capacity Tests in a fourth grade of 132 
pupils in an average Upper Darby community. Two weeks ago I was privi- 
leged to sit with the teachers who are participating in directing and pre- 
senting the reading program offered there. They recommend the following 
as felt needs, having grown out of their experience, and in these I most heartily 


concur: 

1. There is a dire need for reducing the size of classes. Thirty to thirty-five pupils 
in a class cannot be given adequate individualized instruction in remedial 
reading, as required, if suitable gains are to be made. 

2. More time must be given for proper diagnosis, guidance, and follow-up in 
teaching. 

3. Better guidance should be given before pupils enter school. Sixty-two per cent 
of the twenty-one who are below grade level and who are not achieving up to 
capacity were six years and one month old or less at the time of entrance into 
school. Also, five of these have repeated a grade; one, two years; and five of 
them had had no kindergarten experience. 

4. There is a need for continuation and continuity in the teaching of reading 
beyond the elementary grades. Twenty per cent of this fourth grade are retard- 
ed in terms of one or more years between capacity and achievement, and six- 
teen per cent are also below grade level. Since these variations cannot reason- 
ably be expected to be eradicated before these children reach the junior high 
school grades, provision should be made for continens classes in reading of a 
corrective or remedial nature. 
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. Better definition and understanding on the part of administrators, principals, 
and teachers of the terms remedial and developmental must be had so that a 
more intelligent classification of pupils into so-called remedial developmenta! 


classes can be made. 

6. Using test scores as the sole basis for selection and assignment to remedia! 
reading classes should be avoided. Science, mathematics, social studies, arts 
and crafts—indeed each subject field has pupils who might profit by special- 
ized drill in reading. 

7. These necessary reading groups, enrolling but twelve to twenty pupils, shoul: 
be provided for on the same basis as the special appropriations now made for 
the handicapped but educable children. Many unsatisfactory readers have IQ’: 
ranging from 75 to 135 or higher. Surely these are as needy as the opportunity 


groups. 
8. Every subject field has students enrolled who fail or rate below their poten- 


tial abilities. These students should receive specialized instruction by teachers 
within the respective fields. Remedial reading is not a “hang-over” from the 
English department alone. Today, in wide-awake systems, each subject field 
shares in the remedial reading program. 

THE READING CLINIC 

Any youth denied his right to become a satisfactory reader must be re- 
garded as remaining in bondage, for he has been denied the experience and 
associations which make for growth and maturity. He has been denied his 
growth in attitudes and character. This thwarting in personality growth makes 
for delinquency and truancy which we lament and decry today. These unsat- 
isfactory readers are denied their full rights as active citizens with its oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities. These become easy prey for demogaguery. 

Several years ago, one of our leading magazines carried an article attack- 
ing the expenditure of public moneys to educate those of low educability. We 
know now and we know then that the prevailing IQ’s were determined large- 
ly through reading tests; therefore, when administered to nonreaders, the re- 
sulting scores were low. In many instances, improvement in reading results in 
higher IQ’s. 

In spite of the records and reports of experimentation showing what can 
be done about the improvement of reading, too little attention, or none at all, 
is being given to the development of reading programs by state, city, and rural 
communities. How can democracy continue with one third of its future citi- 
zens in bondage and only two thirds privileged? Does not our country’s final 
fruition depend upon a citizenry fully freed? What does it mean to free the 
mind and spirit of a child, where attitudes are born and ideals created? Each 
one of us who counts himself privileged can answer for himself. Each can re- 
call a teacher, a parent, a friend, or a churchman who lifted the veil and saw a 


vision that has become a reality in his life. 
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Too many of our schools are concerned with achievement rather than 
with adjustment; whereas, each remedial reading case is actually a personality 
problem. An effective program of remedial instruction must aim toward a 
change in the whole child and his adjustment to in- and out-of-school life. 

. The unsatisfactory reader is not confident; he is sensitive, is easily aroused 
and disturbed emotionally. He may withdraw, lacking in drive and inner initi- 
ative. 

2. His ego may show evidence of constriction; therefore, he manifests timidity; 
he is passive, given to daydreaming and phantasy. 

. He has unresolved conflicts that inhibit free activity. He represses rather than 
expresses; therefore, his personality is not fully realized. 

. He feels insecure in relation to people; therefore, he is rejected rather than 
accepted at home and in school. He is the unhappy child and is dependent 
and immature. 

5. The poor reader shows poor integration, manifesting itself in instability and 
indecision; therefore, goals are not set by him. 

6. He is unadjusted and shows resistance and fear. He seeks escape emo- 
tionally and intellectually; therefore, /earning suffers, especially in school sub- 
jects; personality patterns will be exaggerated. If he is a slow reader, he may 
become deliberate and exact in method; if a rapid reader, he may show evi- 
dence of hurry and tension; if he fails to understand, he may tend to become 
confused and psychically helpless. 

The New York University Reading Clinic was developed through the 
efforts of Dr. Stella S. Center and Miss Gladys L. Persons at the request of 
Prof. Paul A. McGee, Dean of the Division of General Education of the Uni- 
versity. These efforts began when Dr. Center and Miss Persons were teaching 
in a public high school in New York City. They, like thousands more, were 
confronted with masses of pupils who were, though educable, by no means 
achieving their own highest possible levels, seldom giving promise of becom- 
ing really desirable members in the world of adults. The University offered 
these teachers a proving ground under the aegis of the Division of General 
Education. These efforts have continued and expanded. Thousands have ob- 
iained personal, academic, and social improvement or outright rehabilitation. 

The Reading Clinic has been in existence but eleven years, growing from 
a week-end activity to a full-time service six days and two evenings a week. 
First, it began in two upper rooms on Washington Square; today, two suites 
of sixteen rooms, at 31 West 12th Street, are filled with individuals from seven 
to seventy. The reading diagnosis includes the following: 


1. Each receives an individual intelligence test: The Stanford-Binet is used in 
the younger groups, while the Wechsler-Bellvue is used for testing the older 
students. Sometimes a performance test is used, such as the Arthur Point Scale. 
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2. A screening eye test is given to determine whether or not there is a refractic:; 
or fusional difficulty that warrants an examination by an eye specialist. Ful: 
fifty per cent of the students who have enrolled in the Reading Clinic since i:- 
establishment have had visual difficulties. Most of these disabilities have be: 
responsible for the spelling and reading handicaps of the individual. The 1. - 
sults of the telehinocular tests determine whether or not the student should }.- 
referred to an ophthalmologist for a complete examination. Hundreds hay 
been so referred and have returned to the Reading Clinic for instruction in 
the skills of reading. Lateral and vertical imbalance, double vision, and fir- 
sightedness are a few of the physical handicaps discovered and so pronounc:d 
by reputed ophthalmologists. 

3. By the use of the ophthalmograph—a motion picture camera—the action of 
the eyes is photographed, revealing many of the faulty practices making for 
poor reading rate and poor comprehension. Too many pauses—fixations, to 
many regressions, reading back or checking up, poor left to right sweep of 
the eyes, body movement, lip reading, and word-by-word reading—are discoy- 
ered. These reveal instruction procedures to be recommended. 

4. By means of an audiometer, the hearing acuity of a student is determined. !f 
vowel and consonant sounds are not clearly recognized by the student, speli- 
ing and reading may be greatly affected. 

. Tests for dominance are given in order to determine whether the student is 

right-eyed or left-eyed, right-handed or left-handed, or if the case is one of 

mixed dominance—left-handed and right-eyed. It is difficult for students with 
mixed dominance to establish good mechanics of reading, as they frequently 
reverse letters, words, and figures. 

An oral reading test is given by means of the telebinocular in order to deter- 

mine eyedness and binocular reading skill. Then a silent reading test is ad- 

ministered in order to determine vocabulary range, paragraph and sentence 
judgment, together with rate and comprehension. 

. There may be emotional factors causing the retardation, producing frustration 
and pressure. The reading assignment represents a total situation including 
the reader, his environment, and the material to be read. If this is approached 
without interest or if the reader anticipates failure to comprehend, his expendi- 
ture of energy is lessened and his performance is below par. If he “sticks it 
out” because of a sense of duty or compulsion, feeling he will fail because 
of his poor reading habits, and if the material proves uninteresting, the discom- 
fort due to poor vision and the pull of other outside interests—all react against 
him and he will seek to withdraw from the assignment psychologically, if not 
physically. Since the teaching approach must be through avenues appropriate 
to the individual, reading is a psychological process in which the reader ob- 
tains meaning from the printed symbols or words. He sees, recognizes these 
symbols, and determines their meanings in each particular content. The inter- 
pretation of meaning involves memory of previous experiences, reasoning, the 
reader’s purpose, and his attitude toward the reading situation as a whole. 
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The causes of retardation may extend back into childhood failure and in 
adequacy; his parents, his brothers and sisters, relatives, and childhood rela- 
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tionships—all tend to make his problem a complex one. Every reading prob- 
le n involves a personality study. To this end the Rorschach Test, a system of 
projected techniques, is given in each diagnosis to determine the cause of the 
student’s anxiety or resistance to learning. Sometimes the Murray Thematic 
Apperception Test detects the nature of the imagery that is characteristic of the 
siudent’s conscious and subconscious mind. Other tests are also given if it 
sccms advisable. Here are several revelations of the Rorschach Test: 


1. Sue is fifteen years old; “The Rorschach record reveals a girl who is constricted 
and inhibited from using, to the full, her superior capacity. Both inner drives 
and impulses and emotional responsiveness are repressed. This girl reacts more 
or less apathetically to her situation. She has passively accepted the emotional 
‘straight jacket.’ There is probably an underlying feeling of insecurity, so 
extensive that she sees that any rebellion on her part against the accepted pat- 
tern of behavior may carry with it the loss of parental love and acceptance. 
The need to achieve what is expected of her may have created such tension, 
certainly around anything allied to a learning situation, particularly reading, 
that she is completely blocked in her attainment of the goals she has set. She 
claims she feels ‘left out’, ‘the boys don’t like me.’ Her parents could help in 
widening her social horizons.” 

2. “Here is a lad of superior intellectual capacities. In addition to this, the boy 
shows a development of his inner life which is somewhat in advance of his 
chronological age. There is evidence of the boy’s being pushed, and he has ac- 
cepted his parents’ ambition for him as being the correct thing. However, his 
ambitions are very much greater than his present abilities. If this pressure 
continues, it will result in a somewhat distorted personality. His drawings sug- 
gest that in spite of the boy’s apparent assurance, he has rather marked feelings 
of inferiority and insecurity in relation to the home and to persons in his 
environment.” 

. “This boy’s Rorschach record reveals a youth who is undergoing much anxi- 
ety and conflict concerning his inner drives and emotional adjustments. There 
are indications that he has been so rebuffed and received so little satisfaction 
from his attempts at emotional relationships that he is now repressing his emo- 
tional responsiveness for fear of further hurts. Yet, he has this capacity. When 
facing the need to cope with social and emotional relationships, his first tend- 
ency is to escape, even deny he has any emotional needs. There is evidence 
of gocd intellectual capacity, perhaps high average; but, at the present, he is 
not able to put it to full use. Some of his insecurity is expressed by special 
emphasis placed on exactness. There is little indication that he attempts to ex- 
press his own aggressive feelings; ‘crime’ programs provide vicarious relief 


from his own ‘bottled up’ feelings.” 

With this information available, the staff begins a course of instruction 
consisting of intensive work in comprehension in oral and silent reading, spell- 
ng, word mastery, general and recreational reading, speed of reading, and 
training in certain visual aids to improve accuracy and speed of perception. 
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When the reading of these students is up to the level of their potentialities, 
they are returned to a normal school situation. Progress is measured at frequent 
intervals by standardized tests. No school system from which students are re- 
ferred has ever questioned the assistance given the students nor failed to :c- 
cept them upon the placement recommended by the Clinic. 

1. The school conducts an all-day session, five days a week. At present, there ure 

fifty-five students enrolled in this session, ranging from grades one to twelve. 

2. The Saturday morning session is planned for students who wish to attend the 

Clinic at least once a week for four hours for additional help in reading and 
word mastery. ’ 

. On Wednesday and Friday evenings there are sessions for adults. They take 
group classwork and many receive individual instruction. 

1. Two courses are given to teachers: one in Methods of Teaching Reading and 


w 


one in Clinical Procedures. These are professional courses attended by teach- 
ers, administrators, and psychologists. 
. Members of the faculty, from time to time, lecture in various school systems 


al 


with a view to helping schools and school systems improve their progress in 
reading instruction. 
6. Provision is made for veterans who wish to take advantage of government aid. 


. Requests have been made recently that the Clinic establish affiliated clinics to 
serve remote areas as extramural centers. 


8. A summer session is conducted for students and teachers. 

It can be said that the Reading Clinic is conducting two experiments in 
reading: First, there is a comprehensive program of diagnosis, revealing 
the causes of reading retardation in any given individual and giving an indica- 
tion of the major corrective steps to be taken. During the past year, the Clinic 
received a three-year grant from the Field Foundation to study the bearing of 
emotional blocks and frustrations on retardation in reading. This project will 
plan to discover the nature and extent of such emotional factors by means of 
diagnostic, personality, and intelligence testing and to make a constructive at- 
tempt to treat such psychological factors through the use of psychotherapy and 
instruction in reading. The next step will be the evaluation of the results of psy- 
chotherapy in measurable terms. This aims to reveal whether completion of 
successful psychotherapy is accompanied by measurable change or improve 
ment in emotional adjustment and intellectual functioning by retesting with 
the same diagnostic personality and intelligence tests. 

Second, it is developing a program of instruction, devoted not to a particu- 
lar school of thought, but to the effective remedy of reading deficiency and to 
the development of individual reading attainment. The results of these find- 
ings and these programs will be offered to the teachers of the country for the 
betterment of instruction, especially in the fields of reading and guidance. 
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How the Secondary School 
Influences an Individual 


THOMAS L. WALTERS 


IFE is more easily destroyed than described. No one knows what life is 
L or what our purpose is or is to be. The idealist says that we are sent from 
God and that we shall return to a larger and better world. The realist says that 
we have a definite purpose for our existence in this physical world, the same 
as any other matter. And the pragmatist says that it doesn’t matter why or what 
we are; we are here, and, if it is true, then it is right and we should make the 
most of it. 

Environment and life go together. Fitness of environment is as essential to 
life as it is to a snowflake. Environment affects the total individual. It gives 
the direction to one’s action. However, we must add at this point that the 
limit to which this is accomplished is determined by the capacity of the indi- 
vidual. We know, also, that capacity is determined by heredity. Environment, 
it is believed, makes for similarity, while heridity make for differentia- 
tion. 

This article does not consider the total phase of an individual's environ- 
ment. It is limited to a discussion of the secondary school as an important fact- 
or in the lives and the environments of the youth of today and as it should be 
scen from the principal’s point of view. 

ADJ USTMENT 

Let us imagine that we are about to embark with a pupil upon a voyage 
through the high school (a four-year junior high school, if you please). Bill is 
coming to us from a small school in which he knows everyone and everyone 
knows him. So far, he has been studying “fundamental learning” in the ele- 
mentary school where all pupils took the same course and in the same manner. 
Bill will be continuing this “fundamental learning” in high school, but some- 
how it is going to be different. He is going to meet a larger group; meet new 


Thomas L. Walters is associated with the Phillipsburg, New Jersey, High School. 
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acquaintances; meet new troubles, perhaps; and experience new joys. He wi! 
be pitted against other adolescents who spread over the entire range of the sca: 


of adolescence (no mystery or unusual sequence of events, except for, perhaps, 


the extreme cases). 


BILL ENTERS A STRANGE HIGH SCHOOL 

Today Bill goes to high schcol to register on the first day. When he g: 
to school, someone tells him to go to Room 215 to register and to get his sche: 
ule for the coming year. A schedule is on the board in Room 215, since t) 
school isn’t up to date with an individual schedule already prepared for hii. 
Bill knows a few of the persons in this room. After filling out several forn 
he is given a program of studies. He knows that he must take certain subjeci: 
if he is to complete a certain course; but, as far as the rooms, the periods, ani 
teachers’ names are concerned, he is in the “fog.” After floundering abou 
for a time, Bill hears someone say he is taking the same course. Bill and hi 
new-found friend then complete the schedule and start out to find the hon. 
rooms they are to occupy. (Of course, it is understood that some of these situ 
ations are only what may occur in some high schools.) There are so many 
people—some friendly, some distant, some looking for the “elevator,” som« 
upper classmen jostling the freshmen about, and some joking and laughing. 
What is this new freedom? 

LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

Suppose we leave Bill here and look at the environmental factors in X 
High School. First, he will probably be given education along the lines of mak- 
ing him an individual or a member of a group. He may have exploratory 
subjects, or he may have to wade into actual preparatory subjects. No doubt 
he will have to adjust himself to this new freedom. He may even find that one 
teacher’s concept of freedom is different from that of another teacher’s, or dif- 
ferent from the thinking in the elementary school. 

How about the influence of the so-called friends? It may be that our pupil 
is a part of a group or, as we used to call it, a “gang.” Perhaps the moral 
standards of this pupil have changed. Maybe he does or does not see the valuc 
of the subjects he is taking. If guidance is present, he may, have a new person; 
namely, the guidance counselor, to help him solve his problems. 

How about his extracurricular and other experiences? What was the effect 
of Bill’s making the football team and the headlines about the touchdown 
which he made? What was the effect of last week’s assembly when a “vet” 
from Bataan Island spoke on his war experiences? What was the effect of th« 
Junior Prom and the other social affairs? 
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You know Bill used to like funny books, but now he likes Shakespeare. 
\ -s, he used to like boogie-wcogie, but now he likes semiclassical or classical 
}. usic. 

Is he learning new skills which may prove useful in earning a living or 
seful as a hobby? Does the fact that he may have only a twenty-minute lunch 
criod some days a week have any toll on him? Perhaps he may be influenced 
y the lighting, the ventilating, and the heating of the school. And, I almost for- 
tt his failure in Latin and his love affair with Alice. Say, does his own and 

iis parents’ financial situation affect him? Does his work after school, now 
‘hat football is over, do anything to him, especially when he has a lot of 
homework to do? How about that argument he had with Mr. Hardwood, the 
shop teacher? Maybe Bill didn’t have ability in this direction, or maybe it was 
a problem of muscular maturity. ' 

One can hardly deny that Bill’s experiences at X High School are chang- 
ing him. It may even be that these experiences are disintegrating instead of 
integrating his personality. It may be that some other pupils are having the 
same experiences. 

LEADERSHIP ‘ 

The high-school principal’s job is to be the leader (not dictator) who sees 
to it that all school experiences contribute to the well being of each pupil. 
His duty is also to help direct and manage the school so that all pupils will 
he contributing and useful members of society. It is also important that all per- 
sons have the concept of liberty which is necessary for the continuance of 
democracy. After all, democracy is the only form of government which really 
satisfies most of the human needs (88 per cent according to the late Dr. Phelps 
of Yale). This concept means that he knows that the individual and group are 
necessary in a 50-50 ratio. Pupils should be encouraged to bring their problems 
to school to receive help on them. Guidance should be a requisite for all. 

Courses should be selected according to good curriculum practice, which 
includes the pupil’s as weil as society’s needs. Everyone, including the teachers, 
should have a job and do it well. (Incidentally, teachers will be doing what 
their interests and abilities have equipped them to do.) There must be school 
morale. This can be had if planning takes place. (Let’s not think of planning, 
though, as a total, hidebound affair, in which change cannot take place, but 
rather as the knowing of the direction.) Teachers must be free to select methods 
best fitted to them but guided by in-service training and co-operative super- 
vision and frequently by demonstration teaching. Methods must fit the object- 
ives, aims, and philosophy of the teacher, the situation, and the subject matter, 
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as well as the pupil. There must be a teach-learn situation if any or all pupils 
are to benefit from their high-school education. In other words, there must be 
an all-out effort to give the pupil the help which he individually needs for |'y- 
ing in a particular community and still maintain the proper spirit of the st. ff. 
And to this end, the principal will find that the task is as difficult as it is .n- 
portant. This, however, cannot be accomplished in a short time. 


OUTCOMES 


Certainly in all good schools, outcomes must be measured and utilized ‘0; 
future help. Usable outcomes must be the outgrowth of valid and reliable 
testing. All of this must still recognize the interest in learning which is present 
in all of us. For it is truly stated that learning underlies all education. 

It must also be realized that many outside forces are at work to help detract 
or upset the work of the school. In this respect, there must be a community con- 
cern for youth and a consolidation of total resources in the community—local, 
state, and Federal government. 

In the past, principals and teachers have paid too little attention to the 
retention of the individual, the kind of person, the motivation, the subject, 
the method, the measuring unit, and the teacher influence retention. One must 
consider the pupil's rate of retention if the pupil is to be helped individually. 
The pupil must develop an integrated personality. Here again, as has been 
hinted before, we must literally wring out of every item of education some 
experience worth while or helpful to the pupil. In this case, all remedial teach- 
ing must consider the fact of the individual retention in any and all learning 
exercises. 

In all this discussion, we are mindful, more than ever before, that we are 
dealing with human lives. We must recognize that heredity, environment, 
and emotions condition the complexity of the individual’s learning. We must 
also remember that, as has been aptly said in the latter part of a definition of 
learning, “the current motivating condition of the individual usually influences 
the direction of any change in performance.” 

Serious thought must be given to all cases of the different Bills found in 
any modern high school. These cases must be thought through by trained ind!- 
viduals. With these ends in mind, let youth be served. 
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Evaluating Our Teaching 
of Citizenship 


H. H. RYAN 


ORLD events of the past decade have turned our attention more and 

more to the problem of fitting the individual to play an active and a 
benign part in our social and political structure. The New Deal introduced 
into our national life certain socialistic elements which nobody twenty years 
before had expected to find there. Our prosecution of World War II necessi- 
tated Federal controls which did violence to many of our national traditions. 
Not so long ago Russia, because of her treaties with Nazi Germany, was our 
political enemy; somewhat later she was our military ally; now we are not 
sure where she stands. Our own War of Independence was against a mon- 
archial Great Britain—a struggle to set up our own radical political views; now 
we find her much more socialistically inclined than our own United States. 
Political ideologies are seething all about us. 

Political, social, and industrial groups are of course visibly disturbed over 
this shifting of ideological sands; and in their efforts to promote their several 
points of view they have not overlooked the schools as a means of influencing 
opinion. Here and there a book or other publication is denounced or banned 
as “radical.” Elsewhere organized labor is sensitive to the classroom handling 
of its story. Ultra-liberals see in the general state of flux an opportunity to steer 
public opinion away from its traditional moorings. Ultra-conservatives are 
inxious to preserve the faith of the general population in the status quo. Now 
ind then one group or another makes the unfortunate blunder of determining 


by statute some part of the school curriculum, in the hope that such forced 


ceeding will bring about the desired convictions in the hearts of the young. 
We who teach, in order to be true to our trust, must decline to take sides 
n such ideological warfare. We have written in bold letters on our guidon the 


‘imple word TRUTH. We are less interested in making some kind of “—ist” 


H. H. Ryan is Assistant Commissioner of Education, State Department of Educa- 
ion, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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of a youngster, and more interested in teaching him fundamental truths whi h 
he can use in piloting his own course. Classroom analysis of current affairs ;s 
not for conversion to creed; it is rather for sensitization to significance. .s 
“The Imperative Needs of Youth” puts it, “All youth need to understand 1 je 
rights and duties of the citizen of a democratic society and to be diligent a d 
competent in the performance of their obligations as members of the comn 11- 
nity and citizens of the state and nation. 

In the struggle to promote “good citizenship,” we are baffled at times sy 
the difficulty of knowing how well we are succeeding. In the whole school d. y, 
in the social studies program, and in United States history in particular, \:e 
teach what we hope will do the trick; but one process is little beyond the 
hypothesis stage because we have such a hard time in checking results. Tie 
methods of the experimental scientist are not ours yet in this field. 

The procedures by which two high-school faculties attempt to evaluice 
their teaching of citizenship are reported here. 

EASTSIDE HIGH SCHOOL,* PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 

For the purpose of teaching citizenship, there should be a lessening of em- 
phasis on factual learning and “covering ground” with more time devoted to 
critical thinking and problem solving. Do we wish to produce alert young 
men and women, aware of the importance of free speech, free assemblage, and 
the obligation of personal participation in group action? If we do, there must 
be a relationship between activity in class, out of class, in the home, and in the 
community. Instruction must treat the social process at the immediate level 
and utilize both school and community as laboratories. Pupils must be taught 
to see the relation between their learning in the school studies and their own 
reactions in socio-civic situations. 
1. In the Social Studies 

In American History 4, for example, we grade on co-operation, contribu- 
tion, and participation. Co-operation goes further than the classroom; it means 
co-operation at any time. The student’s conduct in the library, cafeteria, assem- 
bly, etc., becomes an integral part of-his rating. He knows of this at the begin- 
ning of the course. The marks are E (Excellent), C (Satisfactory to Good), 
and U (Unsatisfactory). The panel discussion method predominates in this 
subject class, and written and oral examinations are conspicuous by thei: 


absence. 


*For the description of Eastside High School procedures, we are indebted t» 
Principal Ellsworth Tompkins and the faculty committee, Freda Grewe, Margaré 
Romary, and David T.. Ross. 
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2. Citizenship Grades 

Grading the student's efforts in citizenship oa his report card is another 
device which the school uses to encourage habits of industry. The student re- 
ccives two grades in each subject, a numerical grade in achievement, and a let- 
ter grade for effort and citizenship. “E” is equivalent to excellent; “C”, to satis- 
factory; and “U” means unsatisfactory. Students and faculty understand that 
achievement and citizenship have a direct relationship. The school places great 
cinphasis on the citizenship mark which is given by the instructor. 


3. In the Home Room 

The Home Room Discussion Series, prepared by a student-faculty commit- 
tce, offers an excellent opportunity for teachers to learn more about our stu- 
dents’ citizenship attitude. Pupils select their own chairmen who are guided 
by the student-faculty committee which writes the outline. The teacher plays 
the roll of sponsor and does not enter the discussion except as an adviser; and 
though the teacher does not take a predominant part, it is an opportunity for 
cflective teaching. Pupils are not striving for grades—they just talk. The pro- 
gram is a starter for a heart-to-heart discussion, as, recently in one home room, 
the question of gambling was vigorously discussed, with no holds barred. 


4. The Report Cards 

When report cards are issued by the home-room teacher to the pupil, they 
contain only the pupil’s name and personal data. The pupil A/mse/f takes his 
card around to each class and has it marked. On Marking Days the entire 
class time is given to marking report cards and conferring with pupils. 
Opposite the grade which each subject teacher gives is her signature. On the 
following day, the pupil brings the report card back to the home-room teacher 
alter having it signed by his parent. 

Halfway through the marking period, we have a Warning Day when the 
pupil whose work is unsatisfactory in citizenship or accomplishment has a con- 
icrence with the teacher and is apprised of his deficiency. At this time we do 
not send the warning home. We try to press personal responsibility of the 
pupil toward improving his marks. He knows that at this time his parents 
will not be notified and that he may avoid future difficulty by diligent applica- 
tion to work and by coming in for help during the daily help period. 


5. Personnel Cards 

We make out a personnel card for every pupil who enters our school and 
t!| him that this will be a record of his ethical, social, and educational rela- 
vonship to the school. The principal often conducts interviews with students 
i) assembly to illustrate the importance of the personnel record. Home-room 
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discussions make clear the purpose of the personnel card. When a pupil comes 
for a reference or recommendation or is brought to the principal’s office or 
guidance office, the first move is to obtain his personnel card. (This is not to 
be confused with the permanent record, though it is similar.) The stress placed 
upon the use of the personnel cards brings before the student the fact that the 
school has a standard of judging him in constant use throughout his high- 
school life. This is a relatively new and increasingly improving criterion. The 
pupil's entire activities are definitely tied up with the personnel cards. 
6. Field Trips 

Field trips offer an excellent opportunity for the student to learn the decor- 
um of group action away from the habitual system of bells and regulations 
which, of course, have become an accepted part of his life. We encourage 
pupils and teachers to go on field trips on school time provided the objective 
is educationally desirable and pertinent. We have a report on the conduct of 
the group from the places visited and from the bus driver. 
7. The Student Court 

For those who violate rules .as laid down by the Student Council, sum- 
monses are issued by qualified students or faculty for appearance at the Student 
Court. This agency has been in existence for several years and has proved very 


effective. 
8. Student-Faculty Committees 

We have made extensive use of the Student-Faculty Commitee idea. Sev- 
eral are at work now. One is a Student-Faculty Committee on Daily Assembly 
Procedure. Another is a Student-Faculty Committee on the Refinement of 
Cafeteria Arrangement. Student-faculty committees are made up of an equal 
number of students and faculty and encourage participation by students in 
administration. At the same time, it gives them the privilege of working with 
adults. It lets them see that after all teachers are rather fine people with whom 
to work. 

Since much of one’s personal influence upon social and political events is 
by word of mouth, the following excerpts from the home-room discussion out- 
line on voice and personality are interesting. The outline was prepared by the 
Misses Milliman and Monks, the Messrs. Goldberg, Mofola, and Devenport of 
the faculty, and Iris Kopf and Jack Blalock of the student body. 


1. Do you ever ask yourself, “Which comes out of my mouth when I speak—pearls 
and diamonds, or snakes and toads?” Do you remember the folk story upon which 
that question is based? (The Chairman will tell the story.) 

2. People judge us on what we say. Are we always careful about it? Let’s check! 


What do you think of the boy or girl who is: 
a. the gossip? b. the chatterer? 
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comes c. the interrupter? e. the braggart? 
ice or d. the person who overuses slang? f. the teller of tall-tales? 
it tn 3. In what situations does a high-school student tend to talk too much? 
|. In what situations does he find himself paralyzed and unable to say anything? 


laced ‘. When is he most self-conscious? Why? 

at the In what situations do you consider that you speak best? Why? 

eee ’. Should others listen when you relate an experience? Is this a good test of your 
© effectiveness as a speaker? 

. The ;. Have you ever found people not paying attention when you talked? How do you 


account for it? 
_ Was it because the subject was not interesting, or was it because of the way you 


spoke? 
decor | . In conversation, should you: 
ations a. Contradict a speaker? 
urage b. Lose your temper? 
iis Disagree ?— if so, in what manner? 
oan . Monopolize the conversation? 
ict of . Wisecrack constantly? 


. Never admit ignorance, error, or doubt? 
. Distort or color facts to gain your own point? 
. Take the words out of the mouth of the speaker? 
sum- i. Laugh at another’s mistakes? 
ident j. Use sarcasm? 
very . What type of voice makes the best impression on an audience? 
2. Does fear or self-consciousness affect your voice? How can you overcome nervous- 
ness? 
a. Prepare thoroughly. 
b. Have a strong desire to overcome the fear. 


wee c. Adopt a mildly aggressive attitude. 
mbly d. Begin deliberately, but not lazily. 
it of e. Use a firm positive voice. 
qual {. Adopt a firm standing position, with hands still. 
: g. Learn the first sentence by heart. 
is mm h. Try to be natural: pick out someone in the middle of the audience and talk 
with to him. 


hom i. Never apologize. 
j. Don’t pin your salvation on a humorous story; that is a poor way to begin; 
often it detracts more attention than it attracts. 


ts is 

out- Soutu Hicu Scuooi,* DENVER, COLORADO 

the The difficulty of evaluating the work of the senior high school in educat- 
t of ing for citizenship has already been pointed out. The degree to which any 


shool succeeds in bringing about desirable behavior changes in boys and girls 
varls has certainly not yet been adequately determined. Although it seems almost 


' *For the following materials, acknowledgments are due Assistant Superintendent 
ck! h. A. Hinderman; Director of Instruction Maurice R. Ahrens; Supervisor of Research 
James A. Hall; Supervising Teacher Arthur J. Lewis, Jr.; Principal Peter C. Holm; 

and the social science faculty of South High School. 
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impossible to make an adequate judgment as to how well the school is educa: 
ing for attitudes, appreciations, interests, insights, and understandings whic) 
characterize a good citizen, yet some teachers are attacking this problem cf 
education. 


Such is the work of the social science faculty at South High School, Des- 


ver, Colorado. Once having accepted the premise that the effects of education 


( 


must be measured in terms of what students do, the teachers are attempting 
state their goal for citizenship education in terms that identify the behavior 
of a good citizen. Such a statement might then become a satisfactory basis bo: 


for developing an instructional program and for carrying on effective evalu. 


h 
l- 


tion. 
IS 


In presenting the initial results of its deliberations, the faculty is conscio 
of how inadequately some of the material is phrased, of how much addition. 
thought is necessary, and of how much rewriting there must be. This process 
of reconsideration is now going on, and there is promise that in the not too 
distant future a more effective listing of the criteria of good citizenship will be 
available from this faculty. 

In the mean time, they submit their present statement herewith in order 
that other social science faculties may become interested in the project and de- 
velop for themselves statements of a similar nature that will provide means 
for evaluating citizenship education. 

I. CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD CITIZEN 

In order to teach good citizenship, the faculty of South Denver High 
Schoo! has first tried to state the characteristics of a good citizen. The faculty 
is in complete agreement as to what those charateristics should be. Each gen- 
eral characteristic is stated with sufficient illustrations to clarify its meaning. 

A good citizen should practice democracy as a way of life. Democratic rights and 
freedoms should be lived and practiced in all walks of life. Democratic principles 
such as freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom of thought, freedom of 
assembly, freedom from want, freedom from fear, and the right to individual 


A. 


pursuit of happiness should be practiced in 


1. Business 
2. The home 
3. The church - 
4. In government 
a. Making laws 
b. Enforcing laws 
c. Obeying laws 
d. Levying taxes 
5. In international relations 
Practicing democracy assumes that the good citizen takes an active part in civic 
affairs; that he is considerate of the rights of minorities; that he respects 
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authority; that he is considerate of the opinions of others; that he looks at all 
sides of a question; that he is sincere and honest; that he is broad-minded 
enough to consider all people. 
A good citizen should practice courtesy as a way of life. Courtesy is the same 
thing regardless of place or situation of application. A courteous person will insist 
on certain considerations for himself and others whether it be 


1. In the classroom 
2. In the home 
3. As the driver of a car or as a pedestrian 
4, As a worker or foreman 
5. As a member of any race or nationality 

In business dealings with customers and employees 
Courtesy includes such qualities as sincerity, reverence for principles of conduct, 
respect for others—races, nationalitics, classes, religions—respect for the dignity 
of the individual. and spirit of co-operation. 
4 good citizen should be industrious and active as a way of life. He should be up 
and coming in the production of goods and services for his fellowman. He should 
shoulder well his responsibilities to his dependents. He should live intensively in 
1. The field of business 
2. The consumption of goods and services 
3. The enjoyment of leisure 
1, The improvement of his skills through study and intellectual activities 


5. The unpaid social and civic services 
\ good citizen develops his intelligence and skills. He continues to do this as a 


way of life. 
1. He constantly strives for understanding. 
2. He is constantly developing personal opinions and judgments. 
3. He is a good listener and encourages the expressions of opinions from others, 
especially in the fields of 
a. Religion 
b. Economics 
c. Politics 
|. He appreciates and understands propaganda. 
5. He looks to the past to understand and solve present-day problems. 
\ good citizen has mental, physical, and emotional health. He strives to develop 
and maintain this as a way of life. He does many things to keep himself healthy: 
1. He eats the best foods. 
2. He provides for recreation and physical exercise. 
3. He provides for medical care. 
1. He develops a philosophy of life which functions i 
a. Success 
b. Failure 
c. Adversity 
d. Happiness 
He develops a sense of humor. 
. He develops desirable relationships with others. 
He develops social skills and poise. 
He attempts to understand himself and others. 
He is open-minded and is willing to re-evaluate his prejudices. 
10. He is skillful in seeing things in their proper relationship and perspective. 
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F. A good citizen is loyal. Loyalty can become a way of life. A good citizen can be 
loyal to his friends and his country without being disloyal to other factions o! 
humanity. A good citizen is loyal to 

1. His family 

2. His friends 

3. His school 

4. His church 

5. His city 

6. His state 

7. His country 

8. His United Nations—his fellowmen or humanity 

9. His employer 

10. His customers 

11. His fellow workers 

12. His principles—such as his principles of religion, morals, and statesmanship 

13. His institutions—-such as democracy, capitalism, socialism, clubs. 


II. TESTING RESULTS OF TEACHING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


When the above statement is modified and completed, it will serve as a 
foundation for a much more adequate evaluation of the experiences which the 
school provides to further citizenship education. In the meantime, some efforts 
in this direction are being made through having available for the use of teach- 
ers in the Denver Public Schools evaluation instruments in both understand- 
ings and attitudes, samples of which are included below. 

Results from the use of these tests at South High School are not extensive 
enough to provide accurate conclusions as to their validity or reliability. They 
are still in a highly experimental stage and are reproduced here only for what 
they may be worth to one who is seeking to build instruments which are de- 
vised to identify behavior in the form of attitudes or to measure the extent of 
understandings in one area; namely, the one entitled, “Making a Nation.” 

In the testing program, the South High faculty is interested in both un- 
derstandings and attitudes. The two sample tests which follow are used in 
the course “Our United States” and apply particularly to the unit on “Making 
a Nation.” 

A. What Do You Know About Making a Nation? 

Directions—The purpose of this test is to find out how well you under- 
stand what you have learned in this unit. It should not Be difficult for you to 
think carefully about each of the three statements and decide which one is the 
best to use to complete the main statement. More than one of the statements 
may seem correct, but there is one which is better than the others. It is your 
task to find. that statement and write the letter preceding it in the parentheses 
in front of the number of the main statement. Always reread the main state- 
ment as you consider each of the three dependent statements. 
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‘or example: 


b) The dog is frequently referred to as man’s best friend because 


a. He has the same thinking ability as man. 

b. He is rather easily trained and is very loyal to his master. 

c. He is more discriminating than other friends. 

As you study these statements, you will see that the one marked (b) is the 


est statement of the three. You would, therefore, put the letter “b” in the 
parentheses in front of the number of the main statement. 


the Test Begins Here: 
( ) 1. In order really to understand our form of government, a person should: 


a. Be able to quote parts of the Constitution, Declaration of Independence, and 
other historical documents. 

b. Understand the principles of our government as stated in these documents. 

c. Realize that the historical documents were written a long time ago and are 
now somewhat out of date and unimportant. 

2. Men such as Thomas Paine, Thomas Jefferson, and Alexander Hamilton are 

remembered because: 

a. Their ideas about government were so clear and fair that they were able to 
persuade other Americans to accept them. 

b. They were unafraid and argued with the king and Parliament. 

c. They had flexible ideas of government which enabled them to do what was 
popular at the time. 

3. The form of the American government as we now know it is: 

a. Largely the result of following British customs. 

b. The result of the ideas of a few strong men who forced the majority to ac- 
cept their ideas. 

c. The result of compromises and adjustments over a long period of time. 

4, If the United States is to continue to be a great nation: 

a. Every citizen must help to solve national problems. 

b. We must let Congress do what it considers to be the right thing. 

c. We should do everything possible to see to it that our ideas are accepted by 
others. 

5. The United States developed into a strong nation by adding territory he- 
cause: 

a. Such additions made all the people feel that something was being accom- 
plished for the good of all. 

b. Such additions provided an ever-changing frontier. 

c. Such additions reduced the friction existing between the North and the 
South. 

6. Disputes in the United States have usually been settled by: 

a. Uncompromising insistence on certain points of view. 

b. Sending the question to the Supreme Court for settlement. 

c. Trying to compromise so that both sides would be satisfied. 

7. It is apparent that in the future even more than in the past: 

a. The United States must solve its own problems and not interfere with the 
problems of other countries. 

b. The United States must do those things most likely to promote the immedi- 
ate happiness of United States citizens, regardless of the needs of other 
peoples. 

c. The United States must realize that all nations are dependent on each other. 
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( ) 8. To understand our form of government thoroughly, a person should realize that: 
a. Great historical documents, like the Declaration of Independence, represent 
the thoughts of the leaders in government at the time they were written. 
b. Great historical documents represent the feelings of the rank and file of the 
people. 
c. Great historical documents are the only source of information about our 
early government. 


9. The development of our government has been helped by those people who: 
a. Based our form of government upon all the good ideas of other nations. 
b. Insisted that the interest and intelligence of the people should be allowed 
to operate more fully. 
c. Guarded carefully against the dangers of popular government. 


= 
— 


10. One typical American way of getting things done is: 
a. To transact business through conventions. 
b. To have the people vote on all measures. 
c. To refrain from acting until everyone is agreed on what should be done. 


~ 
~ 


( ) 11. We can expect to have a strong democratic government in the future if we 
will: 
a. Suppress minority groups and make them behave like the majority. 
b. Spend most of our time in solving our own problems and let other peoples 
work out solutions for theirs. 
c. Recognize world problems as well as local cnes and work co-operatively 
to solve all problems. 
12. Some of our most colorful and important historical characters have been those 
who: 
a. Followed their own ideas regardless.of popular support. 
b. Were able to organize political machines to help them carry out their 
ideas. 
c. Became dictators without the use of political parties. 
( ) 13. Early in our nation’s history many prominent American leaders believed: 
a. That the common people were not capable of governing themselves and 
that only the rich and well-born should hold office. 
b. That any British custom should be abolished. 
c. That our government should be entirely different from any other. 
14. One of the great lessons that the people of the United States have learned 
from a study of American history is: 
a. That compromises are a weak method of settling differences. 
b. That a nation willing to compromise can never be strong. 
c. That, whenever we have been unwilling to compromise, the results have 
been tragic. 
15. If our democracy is to be successful in the future, we must see to it that: 
a. Every group has a right to carry out all its plans without interference. 
b. Our leaders work in democratic ways to solve our problems. 
c. Our government becomes so strong that no one will dare to challenge it. 
( ) 16. The United States was able to have a frontier to partly determine its develop- 
ment for a long period of time because: 
a. New territory was acquired from time to time. 
b. Movement to the frontier was rather slow. 
c. Public opinion frowned upon the western movement. 


-_ 
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( ) 17. Although the slavery question was a vital one in the United States for many 
years, the Civil War was averted for some time because: 
a. The emotions of the people were not aroused. 
b. Several different compromises were tried and worked for a while. 
c. Congress refused to consider the issue. 
( ) 18. Each time the United States added new territory: 
a. National unity became greater. 
b. It increased the tendency for people to become more international-minded. 
c. The slavery question again became the dominant issue in national ‘affairs. 
( ) 19. Supreme Court decisions, especially in the early years of our nation, are im- 
portant because. 
a. They have given form and substance to our government. 
b. They represent an interesting, outmoded point of view. 
c. The Constitution made great provision for the importance of the Supreme 
Court. 
( ) 20. The theory of states’ rights which led to such documents’ as the Nullification 


Act was: 
a. That each state was completely bound by the Federal government. 
b. That the Federal government and state government each had certain areas 


in which they were supreme. 
c. That the state was supreme and could overrule the Federal government if 


it so desired. 

B. How Do You Feel About the United States as a Nation 

Directions: On the following pages are descriptions of four situations 
which have occurred in the history of the United States. Following the descrip- 
tion of each situation are statements of five points of view. If you agree with a 
statement, mark the place under the letter 4 on the answer sheet beside the 
same number as that statement bears. If you disagree, mark the place under 
the letter D. If you are uncertain, mark the place under the letter U. Answer 
every question. Answer as you feel and not as you think someone expects you 
to feel. Remember: 

A U D means agree 


A U D means uncertain 


A U D means disagree 


The Test Begins Here: 


SrruaTIon I 
In 1797 the President of the United States, John Adams, sent envoys to France 
to attempt to prevent a war between France and the United States. These envoys were 
met secretly by French diplomats and were asked to apologize for some of President 
Adams’ remarks about the French, to make a loan to the French government, and also 
to pay a bribe of $250,000 before they could be publicly received by the French gov- 
ernment. The envoys reported this affair to President Adams. 
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. The envoys should not have told President Adams what happened. 

. The United States officials should have regarded this treatment as an insult. 

. President Adams should have asked Congress to declare war immediately. 

. When the French government was willing to meet and discuss the situation with 
American envoys later, President Adams should have demanded a public apology 
before he would send other envoys. 

5. It. would have been worth paying a bribe to keep from having a war with France. 


Pons 


SiTuaTION II 


In 1789, when the United States started to operate under the Constitution, there 
were many inequalities in the opportunities given to the common people for voting, 
education, liberty, and other things which make life worth living. Since that time 
amendments have been added to the Constitution and judicial decisions have been 
handed down which have made it possible for the people in the United States to ad- 
just some of these inequalities. 

6. The United States has been slow and backward in making these adjustments. 
7. The people of the United States now occupy a favorable position compared to most 
of the rest of the world. 
8. These changes would have come about anyway, and nobody can take much credit 
for them. 
9. The people of the United States can be proud of its progress toward achieving 
democracy. 
10. The history of the United States gives promise that progress toward even greater 
democracy will be achieved. 


S1TvuaTION III 


In 1934 Congress passed ‘the Tydings-McDuffie Act, which provided that the 
Philippines were to have a native chief executive and, by gradual steps, were to become 
completely independent in 1946. 

11. The United States proved its good faith by the passage of-this Act. 

12. The Filipinos were enabled to feel that Americans considered them capable of self- 
government. 

13. The United States proved herself to be an exceptionally generous nation by the 
passage of this Act. 

14. The United States has set a pattern in its dealing with the Philippines which 
might be followed by other nations in their dealings with some of their colonies. 
The government of the United States has been misled by ambitious Filipinos who 
really have no ability to govern themselves. 


Si1TuATION IV 


Between 1933 and 1935 the Congress of the United States enacted three banking 
laws which provided for insurance on deposits up to a certain amount and thereby 
stabilized the banking system of the country. 

16. These laws would not have been necessary if the United States had not been so 
far behind some European countries. 

17. Americans have freqeuntly been willing to experiment to improve the lot of the 
average man. 

18. Our country is no different than any other in its economic progress. 

19. The government was thus able to make part of the economic system operate in 
favor of the common man. 

20. The promise of further progress along economic lines in the United States is great. 
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: Richard's Reluctance 


g, ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS 


le 


ICHARD is a fine young man, pleasant, good-looking. He causes no 
trouble in class, but he will not do the work; he knows the assignment; 
it yet, unlike the rest of the class, he will not participate in it.” Most high-school 
teachers will recognize some truth in this statement. It is common to have 
Richards in class, even from the best families. With the patience of Job and 
T the wisdom of Solomon, the teacher may use a functional approach to moti- 
vate interest on the part of Richard without avail. He listens; he is polite; he 
does not produce. Possibly the reason for Richard’s reluctance to do the work 
may be found in some distant experience; but the fact remains that the unwil- 
e lingness is here. Troublesome and sometimes exasperating to his teachers, 
Richard’s problem has to be faced, so that the co-operative status of the group 
may be protected. 

Perhaps you will be interested in how one school attempted to meet this 
situation. A committee from the faculty, appointed by the principal’s cabinet, 
1 sct to work to identify means for attacking the problem. This group recog- 
nized the existence of the Richards and realized that some suggestions toward 
a solution could be made. After several meetings, the committee made a re- 
port to the principal and cabinet. Here follow some suggested procedures 
from the report. 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS 

In encouraging pupils to participate in the class assignment, one finds 

that techniques of good instruction help a great deal. 


1. Try to arouse the interest and curiosity of the class. 
2. Impress upon them the meaningfulness of the project. 
3. Sell them on the need for this assignment. 


Ellsworth Tompkins was formerly Principal of East Side High School, Paterson, 
New Jersey; he is Specialist for Large High Schools of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
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4. Group the class so that the range between individual competence is not too 
great; otherwise, a few may “do it all.” 

5. Share the making of assignments with your class. 

6. Arrange that pupils participate in the planning, research, presentation, and 
evaluation of the project. 

7. Treat the class members as adults. 

8. Let self-expression be an objective for the pupils; most of us teachers talk too 


much. 

9. Help each pupil to know more about himself and his capacities so that he may 

attempt to correct his weaknesses and develop his strengths. 

These and many other techniques’ are valuable in getting the pupils to 
participate willingly in the class assignment. We do not believe they will help 
you in every case. 

A STATEMENT OF POLICY 

The assignment must be carried out to be effective. It must be a reasonable, 
efficient assignment, one which does not require mere physical labor cr mne- 
monics, but involves critical thinking and problem solving. It should challenge 
the student’s ability, but not too much so. It is desirable that it be done will- 
lingly. By assignment, we mean preparation for class presentation or discussion, 
not homework alone. We believe the value of homework is debatable, unless 
the assignment is made in accordance with the techniques of good instruction. 
If the assignment is worth while, how can the school help the teacher to get 
unwilling workers to contribute? 

1. An appeal to reason may be effective. In our complex world, everyone 
must do his part to insure success for the common undertaking. Why not learn 
this in school? In football, what good is excellent line defense against a for- 
ward pass attack if the secondary backer-up fails in his assignment? It is rea- 
sonable to expect every individual to do his part toward the success of the 
group to which he belongs. 

2. An appeal to the ego or emotion is often successful. If the pupils can 
be shown by a word of encouragement or praise or by a skillful explanation of 
their relationship to their assignment in everyday living that their part is im- 
portant, some will undoubtedly respond. Here as everywhere, the strategy and 
humor of the teacher are vital. With all the administrative techniques, the alert 
teacher can do more to account for individual differences. 

3. Let us assume that the successful teacher has appealed to the reason and 
ego of any Richard in her class. Some do, some do not complete assignments 
consistently. This hinders the successful progress of the group. Is it necessary 
for all pupils to achieve assignments they may not be interested in, the import- 


1Briggs, Thomas H. Improving Instruction. New York: Macmillan Co, 1938. 
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ance of which they are not willing to concede? One might as well ask, “Is it 
necesary to pay the rent?” It zs essential that each do his part, even though he 
may not be personally interested in it. 

RECOMMENDED PROCEDURES 

At this point the faculty subcommittee endorses and recommends the fol- 
lowing principles for adoption by the school: 

« 1. The statement of our school’s philosophy should include an item about 
assignment and classroom work. It should be brief, unequivocal.’ 

2. The daily time schedule should be organized so that the last period 
of the day will be the work period for make-up, missed assignments, help for 
pupils, and similar activities. This period will be the teacher’s office hours. No 
pupil may leave for the day until his assignments for that day are completed. 

3. For those who do not make satisfactory adjustment to this program, 
a parental conference with teacher and pupil should be requested. 

4. A clear statement of where the pupil stands or ranks should be open to 
his perusal. The teacher may wish to let the pupil inspect his marks in the 
class register, or he may prefer to arrange the information graphically, as in 
a profile. To keep pupils from knowing class marks until the end of the mark- 
ing period is not good educational practice. The pupil should know the record 
of his progress at any reasonable time he wishes. This may help eliminate 
nervous apprehension and discouragement and illuminate the road to the stu- 
dent’s destination. From the viewpoint of guidance, it may strengthen the 
rapprochement between pupil and teacher. 

5. Each pupil has a personnel record on which notations are made from 
time to time by home-room, class, and guidance teachers. The pupil should 
realize the importance of this record, in terms of personal inventory. The 
home-room teacher, not the central office, keeps this personnel record;° it is 
similar to a permanent office record, but the pupil should distinguish between 


the two. 
THE FACULTY’S PART 


There is a definite responsibility on the part of the faculty, in the opinion 
of this committee; each one of us should have a fairly comprehensive grasp of 


2Number 12 in the Fourteen Points—A Philosophy of Eastside High School, Paterson, New Jersey: 
‘In providing and developing the learning and living situations and processes of our pupils, our 
aim should be to create in each individual the desire and the will to work and to produce to the fullest 
extent uf his ability. We believe in a philosophy of work that leads to desirable ends and is supported by 
motivation of interest. Appraisal of results should be made freely and often by the teacher and pupils 


tugether, not by the teacher alone.” 
3Form available from the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201—16th Street, 


Washington 6, D. C. 









- 


some professional issues involved in th.s consideration of the unwilling student, 
We suggest these questions to the faculty for study and review: 

Do I understand the charcteristics of a good assignment?‘ Do I adhere to them 

in practice? 

Am I aware of the psychological explanation of how we learn?°® 

Do I take into account the range and scope of pupil differences in each group? 

Do I try to respect the pupil’s individuality? 

Do I understand the techniques of good interviewing ?° 

Am I conversant with the functions of objective tests to determine intelligence, 

achievement, reading comprehension, personal preference, critical analysis, etc.?" 

Do I recognize that lack of pupil progress in the intended direction often indicates 

incorrect diagnosis by the teacher of the pupil’s learning difficulty? 

Do I give my pupils an opportunity to develop responsibility so they may build 

up their ability against conflict situations ?* 

Though it is two years since these recommendations were put into effect, 
an evaluation in terms of pupils’ marks has not yet been made. The opinion: 
of the faculty, however, is that there are far fewer Richards than formerly. In 
general, teachers believe that the school, by adopting the policy, “No pupil may 
leave for the day until his assignments for that day are completed,” provided 
a major help to the faculty in its effort to get all pupils to do the work. 





‘Daugherty, J. Dwight, Editor.- The Characteristics of a Good Assignment mimeo. Paterson, New 
Jersey: Eastside High School, 1943. 

5Burton, William H. The Guidance of Learning Activities. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 1944. 

®Zeran, Franklin R., and Jones, Galen. ‘“‘The Administrative Responsibilities for On-the-Job Training 
The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School! Principals, 





of Pupil Personnel Workers.” 


October, 1947, pp. 12-13. 
7Teizs, Ernest W. Tests and Measurements in the Improvement of Learning. Cambridge: Riverside 


Press. 1939. 
SBurton, William H. The Guidance of Learning Activities. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 1944. 
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The Guidance Concept 


of Education 
MERLE H. OHLSEN 


HERE are times when practically everyone is faced with problems with 

which he would like help. This is true of the elementary-school child 
as well as the high-school student. Even though their problems may be 
somewhat different, they want and appreciate help in solving them. These 
problems with which youth request help touch practically every phase of 
life. In this sense, guidance is concerned with supplementing and co-ordinat- 
ing the school experiences to affect better adjustment of pupils. It is con- 
cerned with the individual student—his interests, his abilities, and his goals 
—not just his vocational goals, but also his whole philosophy of living as 
it relates to his social, moral, and educational ambitions. The individual 
must understand his motivations and his own standards of values. He must 
recognize goals which create conflict within him before he can experience 
satisfying solutions, 

It is the school’s responsibility to ascertain what is happening to chil- 
dren as a result of the experiences which they are having from day to day. 
The evaluation program must determine the extent to which pupils have 
achieved the objectives of the school. This means that the staff must decide 
what they are trying to do for their youngsters before any effective plan for 
evaluation can be developed. Evaluation, therefore, is coming to mean more 
than measuring a few areas of child development or gathering simple data 
about the mastery of a few objectives of the total educational program. It 
means a great deal more than a careful recording of facts. In its broadest sense, 
evaluation means the study of the total development of the child in terms 
cf his needs, his capacities, the solution of his problems, and the demands 
which society makes upon him. It includes consideration of the qualitative 
as well as the quantitative features of child growth. 








Merle M. Ohlsen is Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, The 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 
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This type of evaluation depends for its success upon the understand- 
ing of the child and the world in which he lives. It calls for the develop- 
ment, the understanding, and the use of tools to reveal the effects of the 
child’s experiences in both the school and the community. It provides a 
training program for teachers which will enable them to contribute facts 
to the picture of child growth and to identify problems. 

TEACHER PARTICIPATION 

Even though there is a real need for trained leaders, it won’t be a pro- 
gram where the leader runs the whole show. He must be looked upon as a 
resource person who can give special assistance in helping teachers under- 
stand their pupils. The leader will be on call to help the teacher with any 
child’s problem. He will help the teacher both to contribute to the cumu- 
lative record and to use the cumulative record. This means that the whole 
evaluation program must develop out of experiences in working with pupils. 
It also means that the schools must start helping youngsters now rather than 


wait until all the facts are gathered. Too many guidance workers are car- © 


ried away with the problem of gathering facts; they never get round to 

use facts to help youngsters. All too often the guidance services are evalu- 
ated on the basis of the number of tests given and the thickness of the cumu- 
lative folder rather than the services provided for children. 


And now we must see“how this philosophy of evaluation can be put 
into practice. First of all, there must be a faculty organization which pro- 
vides for teacher participation in school planning. Teachers sense what they 
would like to know about their pupils. Moreover, they will tell the right 
person what they want to know if he will help them get the facts and do 
it without threatening their security. Hence, the organization must provide 
a working relationship which allows the teacher to admit she does not 
know. It must also allow her the right to present her views without the 
threat of administrative reprisals. Actually, the administration is not giv- 
ing up anything. If the staff does not see the value of the program, it will 
not work effectively anyway. A forced plan functions at a very shallow 
level. Furthermore, more resource people are used. Hence, the chances for 
developing good plans are increased. Furthermore, a “we” feeling evolves 
out of these co-operative planning experiences. A larger proportion of the 
staff is encouraged to shoulder responsibility for making the chosen plan 
work. And then, too, professional insights are achieved. 

Does this mean that the administration must fade into the background? 
No, there can be leadership without domination. The leader can present 
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his views and yet at the same time make the group feel that it may and 
can afford to disagree with him. 
A PLANNING COMMITTEE 


What will this organization structure be like? There will be voluntary 
membership on a building planning committee. Members of this committee 
will gettheir asosciates’ ideas and questions. These will be formulated into 
principles and practices which in turn will be referred to an all-school 
planning committee for co-ordination. Naturally, a committee’s recommenda- 
tions will be approved by the staff members affected. 

In developing a program of evaluation, the first task of the planning 
committee will be that of determining what the school is trying to do for 
youngsters. This approach stresses child-centered planning. Consideration 
of individuals in case conferences will be the key for action. The point is that 
they work at the problems of getting answers to questions which teachers 
raise about real youth and find out what needs to be done to help these 
youngsters. These experiences re-shape their analysis of the values of edu- 
cation and provide new approaches for evaluating the degree of success 
which has been realized in achieving the school’s objectives. Hence, this 
process organizes the forces already at work and increases their effective- 
ness. It not only increases teachers’ use of records and their understanding 
of youth, but it also co-ordinates the collection and use of data. 

Educators are inclined to rely too heavily on tests for diagnosis. Other 
sources of information must be used to provide a complete picture. One of 
the obvious sources of other information is the people who know and work 
with the pupil. The value of this source is a function of the training pro- 
gram provided by the school. The case conference is an example of an in- 
service technique for gathering diagnostic information and developing pro- 
fessional insights simultaneously. This technique is usually more effective 
if a trained leader co-ordinates the discussion. He should present the facts 
in the cumulative folder and the questions raised by teachers or parents. 
Then everyone should present all other facts they have on the case. Next 
they must decide what additional information, if any, is needed. Once the 
facts are gathered, the leader should summarize them and ask the group 
what it believes each of them can do to help the pupil. This summary 
and the plans for treatment should be put in the pupil’s cumulative folder. 
Progress reports should be added from time to time. Naturally, the plan 
must be flexible enough to encourage individual initiative in working with 


the youngster. 
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THE ANECDOTAL RECORD 
The anecdote is another effective device for obtaining facts on child 
development. Both a convenient reporting plan and in-service training are 
needed to, make this device most productive. A pack of 3x5 cards on 
every teacher’s desk combined with a simple plan for turning in reports 
worked well in one high school. The cards were dropped in a special 
locked mail box in the principal’s office. His secretary filed them daily. 
Teachers got and appreciated help in writing the reports. In a short period 
of time, teachers recognized significant happenings and reported them as 
they happened. The principal found that they often knew valuable follow-up 
data on cases with which they had worked, but had failed to report them. 
When he asked teachers about cases and they began an oral report, he 
would simply ask them if they would put it on a card so that the whole 
staff could use it. Furthermore, the writer has found that teachers need to 
learn to report the positive as well as the negative. At first, the staff also 
confused the facts with opinions. To alleviate this problem, they reported 
them separately. The anecdote contained five mutually exclusive elements: 
the pupil’s name, the date, what happened, the teacher’s opinion, and the 
teacher’s signature. 
THE SOCIOGRAM 


Of course, there are many other techniques for obtaining nontest data. 
The sociogram has been used effectively for getting facts on the pupil’s so- 
cial acceptance. It can provide information for helping the pupil learn to 
adjust to the group more satisfactorily in both the work and play situation. 
A similar informal project approach is the theme. Such topics as “My Phil- 
osophy of Life,” “My Vocational Future,” “My Parents’ Ambitions for 
Me,” and “My Autobiography” give the high-school students a chance to 
express their feelings and to think through some important issues. In both 
cases, the pupils must be prepared for the experience. They must have a 
chance to discuss the issues involved. They must also sense a feeling of ac- 
ceptance which will allow them to express their true feelings. Identification 
and confidences are issues which need to be discussed, yet may reach the 
surface only after struggle. 

THE ACADEMIC GRADE 

Still another source of information is the academic grade. It can be 
used to help the pupil evaluate his performance as well as his study habits. 
This process of thinking together in a permissive relationship often helps 
the pupil gain new insights, helps him see his likes and dislikes, helps him 
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recognize his accomplishments in broader areas and possibly even their vo- 
cational implications, and finally to see where he can accomplish most with 
least effort. Even the top student does not achieve success with equal effort 
in every field. In fact, there is more diagnostic information available than 
can be obtained from either the student or from analysis of his record. A 
teacher’s analysis of the student’s ability to profit from instruction over,a 
period of time provides information which would certainly be needed in 
areas related to the student’s vocational objective. An interview with em- 
ployers produces important information about work experiences. If the 
school provides an on-the-job experience, then provision must be made for 
diagnostic evaluation of the student’s work by the employer. Similarly, ex- 
tracurricular participation and community activities must be considered in 
helping the pupil see himself as he is. 
HEALTH AND PERSONAL RECORD 

Then there are the all-important facts on health. Provision should be 
made for a regular medical and dental examination. A form for recording 
the data in the folder and reporting them to parents should be worked out 
with the advice of the doctor and the dentist. With the help of service or- 
ganizations and the welfare department, provision can be made for correct- 
ing all deficiencies for even the lower economic levels once the difficulties 
are discovered. A questionnaire, designed especially for the school’s use, can 
be used to gather routine data on family background, health, special inter- 
ests, extra-class participation and social interests. 

Practically all teachers claim values of education over and beyond the 
academic achievement. Hence, these values must be stated clearly, as sug- 
gested earlier, and progress in achieving their objectives be reported to par- 
ents. At least one high-school staff had the courage to state these values in 
terms of specific traits and write phrases to describe the various levels of 
performances in each trait. To show how the evaluation device worked, let 
us look at one trait and its phrases: 


Industriousness: 
cheeeee a. Works ahead on his own without direction 
eee b. Frequently does not complete required work 
tees asl c. Lazy and inefficient 
Feo d. Works ahead under direction 
Shae e. Resents working under direction 
eaeiecesees f. Does only what is required 
i Bs g. Does more than is required occasionally 
h 
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When the teacher committee presented its report, it cautioned 
teachers to rate only traits for which they had facts. They also instructed 
them to check all descriptions which apply and to add other phrases in 
the blank spaces provided as they thought of other descriptions which were 
not prepared for them. It was found that letter grades and general cate- 
gories such as “excellent,” “good,” “average” were meaningless to parents. 

In the school where this plan was used, the character ratings were sim- 
ply dropped from the report card. The school continued to report grades 
and attendance every six weeks. Upon the recommendation of a special 
teacher committee, this diagnostic evaluation replaced the character ratings. 
It was made once a semester. The evaluation began in the middle of each 
semester. Each teacher did a few every day. When all the independently 
written reports were in on a given student, the responses were tabulated on 
the same form used by teachers and mailed to parents. Individual teacher's 
responses and comments were reported under appropriate traits. The parents 
got the original while the carbon was filed in the student’s cumulative 
folder. Hence, the report to parents provided diagnostic information. 

PARENT PARTICIPATION 

Not only did the parents accept this report, but they also were sincerely 
grateful for the information; they even offered suggestions for improving the 
report. Hence, it is recommended that parents have a part in planning the 
report from the beginning. In fact, it has been found that pupil-teacher- 
parent planning is effective at the high-school level. If students have helped 
design the instrument, they will be able to use it more effectively both in 
self-rating and fellow-student rating. By the way, fellow-students’ evaluations 
make a good shipment to teachers’ judgments in helping students indi- 
vidually. 

TEST RESULTS 


Just as nontest data is sought to answer teachers’ questions, so it must 
be with test data. Not only must the trained leader provide the facts teach- 
ers want and need, but he must also help them interpret and put them in a 
form so that teachers can use them. Hence, no test will be used unless someone 
on the staff is trained to interpret it. Tests are not to be used indiscriminately, 
but only when the results help the staff in guiding students. Each test 
serves only one purpose effectively, One must make sure that this purpose 
is in harmony with the needs of the school. Furthermore, tests do not solve 
problems—they merely reveal symptoms which help solve problems. 

In this setting, the individual teachers make known their questions. 
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Both the building-planning committees and the over-all planning committee 
take cognizance of the need for data which describe child growth. The re- 
quests for information grow out of experiences in working with youth 
rather than copying another school’s program. If testing is indicated, then 
the trained leader selects the test which gives the best answer to teachers’ 
questions. He either administers the test or trains another member of the 
staff to give it. After the test has been given, he makes provisions for train- 
ing in the use of the test if it is a part of the regular program. If the test 
is used on an individual basis, he simply makes sure that it is interpreted 


correctly for use in that specific case. 


A TWELVE-YEAR TESTING PROGRAM 


Only broad concepts can be outlined as a design for a one-through- 
twelve testing program. Even these suggestions must be evaluated in terms 


of the school’s needs. 

1. A reading-readiness test should be administered to every first grade pupil prior 
to the opening day of school. The test administrators should make special note 
of addition] facts concerning physical development and social maturity. 

It is recommended that there be two measures of the pupil’s mental ability at 

both the elementary and the secondary level. These scores should be reported 

in mental age at the elementary level—in fact, through grade eight and in per- 
centiles at the secondary level beginning with grade nine. Chronological age at 
the time of testing should be recorded with the mental age to show. the picture 
of mental development as contrasted with chronological age. In this case, prob- 
ably more than with any other test, teachers must realize that a score does not 
represent an infallible bit of information, but rather merely gives a zone within 
which a true score may lie. The writer’s experience with teachers indicates that 

teachers find the mental age more meaningful and less absolute than the I.Q. 

It has also made it easier for him to interpret it as only a rough measure of 

book-learning ability. It would be advisable to test only a part of the grades 

each year. 

3. Achievement testing should be done in the fall. Achievement testing at the 
very beginning of the school year gives a picture of “take home knowledge” de- 
preciated by most of the effects of forgetting. Fall testing also provides diag- 
nostic data for remedial teaching. There should be periodic testing in basic 
skill areas: reading, everyday mathematics, and language arts. The results 
should be recorded as educational age in the elementary school and percen- 
tiles in the high school. 

4. Personality tests may have a place in the school guidance program. However, 
one must remember that these tests are clinical tools which can be used only 
by specially trained persons. Before a personality test is chosen, one should 
seek the help of an expert and investigate research evidence concerning its 
value. In general, these tests should be used with discretion. 


N 
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5. Interest tests have been used successfully with high-school students. However, 
counselors should be cautioned in their use since students frequently interpret 
the results as a measure of ability instead of a description of preferences. 

6. Some special aptitude tests provide valuable clues for trained counselors. They 
should be used when they can help a student answer some specific question. 
Hence, they will be used on an individual basis. Even so, the counselor should 
study the test and ask himself, “How does this test answer his question?” 


THE CUMULATIVE FOLDER 


Careful planning of the testing program has really only begun when the 
tests are selected and administered. Next, tests have to be scored and put in 
a useful form. If at all possible, teachers should be spared the “busy work” 
of scoring tests.’ Most schools have inexpensive machine-scoring facilities 
available to them if they only take the bother to investigate the problem 
before the answer sheets are ordered. However, machine scoring does not 
relieve the teacher of the responsibility for studying test responses to search 


for clues which might be helpful in remedial instruction. Furthermore, the © 


trained leader still has not cared for his biggest responsibility—that of ‘help- 
ing teachers interpret the data in relation to all known facts about the in- 
dividual. The writer found it best to ask the teachers to identify particular 
cases for which they would like these facts discussed. Then the student’s 
folders were secured, and the tests were discussed and interpreted in the 
light of all other known facts. Then the group decided how they could 
use all the facts in helping the student. 

Mention of the cumulative folder brings to mind the problem of or- 
ganizing all data for effective use. A cumulative folder can contain a great 
mass of valuable information and yet be used very infrequently. Every 
record, report, and test must be appropriately located for use. Periodically 
the data should be critically evaluated as to its usefulness to teachers. Natur- 
ally, additional special-case data is appropriate for clinical use. Probably 
this whole job of planning can be done more efficiently by a carefully cho- 
sen teacher-planning committee made up of voluntary members with rep- 
resentation from each grade level. They should design a folder which will 
serve the ‘school’s needs from grades one to twelve. Furthermore, arrange- 
ments should be made for an annual review and summary of the data. The 
writer found that he could train seniors to keep confidences and use them 
in taking dictation. Additional staff was trained and paid to help do the 
job. These summaries review all facts in the folder by problem areas. Hence 
evaluation is a co-operative process of reviewing pupil growth, not for the 
record, but for the more effective guidance of the pupil. 
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Good Guidance Pays Dividends 


WILLARD ABRAHAM 


DUCATION has at least one thing in common with the wartime 

army. Despite the emphasis of Generals Marshall, Eisenhower, and 
others on the need for soldiers to know why they were fighting (in order 
to make each of them a more effective part of a well-knit fighting machine), 
the army’s orientation officers were frequently the men who couldn’t fit into 
or had made a mess of other assignments. Commanding officers often just 
didn’t think such orientation was important, despite frequent directives 
from above. 

And in the postwar education picture—little less than in the prewar pic- 
ture—despite the emphasis placed by many forward-looking educators on 
the need for guidance in the schools, too many school administrators are 
putting teachers into the gap who “happen” to have a free period, say they 
aren’t “opposed” to doing counseling, or have “botched up” their subject 
classes so much that the principal has to place them in some “unimportant” 
spot. So the guidance department frequently becomes a dumping place for 
activities and personnel not wanted elsewhere. 

Fortunately, all specialized guidance departments aren’t ineffective. 
Many city, small town, and rural schools do have guidance personnel who 
are able to administer and interpret aptitude, interest, ability, and other 
tests; know the techniques of interviewing, rating scales, case studies, and 
follow-up progrdms; and understand labor trends and their importance in 
the guidance of young people. But those subject-matter teachers and coun- 
selors qualified to guide their students in the broad sense (and in the nar- 
rower sense of educational and vocational guidance) are still too limited in 


number. 


Willard Abraham is Assistant Professor of Education, Roosevelt College, Chicago, 


Illinois. 
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Even when, by luck or the intelligent decision of a school administrator, 
a qualified person heads or works in the school’s guidance’ program, he or 
she is frequently so overloaded that the appointment is almost a waste. A 
counselor, even if relieved of all teaching duties, who has 2,000 to 5,000 
students to advise, test, and help in personal, vocational, and educational 
problems, can hardly do an adequate job—unless the teaching faculty real- 
ize that they, too, have a responsibility to “guide.” 


Recently Ruth Strang devoted an entire article to the subject of “Guid- 
ance Through the Whole School.” (NEA Journal, March, 1947.) Her main 
theme was that guidance is not the sole responsibility of either specialists 
or teachers. She said that, “in order most effectively to help these boys and 
girls realize their potentialities, the following features are essential: (1) an 
administrator who has vision, enthusiasm, and knowledge of conditions 
that make effective guidance pussible . . . (2) a broadly trained guidance 


worker in every school or school unit . . . (3) teacher-counselors who have 


the major responsibility for the developmental guidance of thirty or forty 
pupils . . . (4) subject teachers skillful in observation and sensitive to the 
individual pupils in their classes.” She insists that the guidance prograin 
cannot stand aloof from the rest of education, and that “it must be con- 
cerned with the curriculum, with instruction, with home and community 
conditions, with national and world problems.” 


COUNSELOR MUST BE GUIDANCE TRAINED 

Many school systems do not impress subject-matter teachers with the 
importance of their guidance function, but they can have situations even 
worse. Here is a picture of a small town school the writer visited not long 
ago, with the situation reported sufficiently changed so that a gentle (though 
woefully uninformed) old lady won’t be hurt. She means so well. She tries 
so hard (considering her age and background). She loves children. But 
meaning well, trying hard, and loving children aren’t enough when the 
futures of hundreds of young people are wavering in the balance. 


Until recently she never did anything but teach history, for thirty years 
asking the dates of the Emancipation Proclamation, McKinley’s assassina- 
tion, and the Bull Moose Party. She probably was confident that she’d 
spend the rest of her life in the same room cramming the same facts into 
different pupils. But about six months ago, the county superintendent of 
schools visited her high school. He was young, wanted to try new ideas, 
believed in things like child-centered curriculums—and knew that eighty- 
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two per cent of the students from this particular high school did not go to 
college. He suggested to the principal that something more concrete be done 
for those students. Were they given tests like the Kuder, Strong, and the 
American Council on Education? Did they get individual interviews? Were 
they encouraged to use guidance materials of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


-and other government and private agencies? Did the library have those 


publications? The answer was a monotonous head shake. So the young su- 
perintendent with it-will-be-done-or-else emphasis said a guidance program 
could—and would—be set up in the school. 

The principal must have been stymied after he left. She’d never thought 
seriously of such “new-fangled foolishness.” Who had money for a pro- 
gram like that? From where would the personnel come? She complained 
to her history teacher about this upstart superintendent who was in grade 
school when she was already teaching. She and the teacher had been in the 
same school for the many years of their teaching careers and shared most 
of the same ideas. However, the one still teaching didn’t condemn the su- 
perintendent quite so vehemently. She volunteered to give up part of her 
teaching and take over the guidance program. 

That she has done—but when the young superintendent visits the school 

again, he won’t like what he sees! She had been in the job for four months 
when the writer saw her and was proud of what she had accomplished— 
interviewed 100 students (“one a day, young man; that’s quite a record, I 
think, quite a record!”) acquired a library of guidance literature, but she 
still didn’t know what the Dictionary of Occupational Titles was, what 
NVGA means, or who Wrenn, Williamson, Shartle, and Darley were! ad- 
ministered numerous tests (“but I just haven’t had a chance yet to score 
them”). 
Perhaps taking such an old teacher from her academic “ivory tower” 
and putting her into a guidance program sounds unusual. The teacher men- 
tioned here may seem like a caricature. Unfortunately, she isn’t—nor is 
she an isolated example. . 

Only a minority of persons actively at work in the school guidance pro- 
grams have academic credit in the guidance field, and a majority of them 
have no previous work experience other than teaching. According to John 
Darley, hundreds of rural school superintendents do not even list guidance 
facilities as a major problem in rural school administration, even though 
the smaller schools have relatively fewer educational opportunities and the 
highest rate of withdrawal. Although there is a clear-cut relationship be- 
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tween city size or state populations and provisions for guidance, certain 
wider generalizations can be made: 

1. There are not enough specialized counselors 
2. Not enough of those who are in specialized positions are qualified 


for their jobs abo' 
job: 


. Not enough subject-matter teachers know anything about the guid- 
ance field ° 

4. Not enough students are getting any counseling 

5. Of those who are being counseled, not enough are receiving the 

right kind of guidance 

6. Too often everyone in general and no one in particular is responsible 
for helping students choose educational programs and get correct 
information on occupational opportunities and employment require- 


iw) 


ments, 

A few administrators think they have found a “solution” for their per- 
sonnel shortages. Help only the maladjusted, they say; they’re the ones who 
need guidance most. But such a plan avoids completely the major responsi- 
bility of education to provide assistance in the growth and development of 
all youth. 

CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR GUIDANCE, PERSONS 

During recent years many state departments of education have partici- 

pated in the trend toward more and higher state certification for school 


personnel workers. Although most states do not list specific requirements but 3 
for the specialized guidance persons, they can be summarized under three re 
headings: we 

whic 


Education—Courses to give a background in tests and measurement, 
vocational information, employment trends, labor problems, inter- 
viewing, community resources, and in the broader fields of sociol- 
ogy, psychology, economics, educational theory, and methods of 
treating educational disabilities. Research in local industries, busi- 
ness firms, community welfare and recreation agencies, and psy- 
chiatric clinics. 

Experience—Teaching experience important, but not enough. Knowl- 
edge of many types of industrial and business enterprises. Working 
with people employed in many different occupations. 

Personal—Eleven qualifications listed in the 1938 Yearbook of the Na- 
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tional Society for the Study of Education, including many which 

are the same for teachers in general, such as sympathetic under- 

standing, ease in approaching, good judgment, emotional stability, 
wholesome philosophy of life, and capacity for work. 

Additional emphasis should be given to certain qualifications implied 
above for guidance personnel who hope to do more than a merely adequate 
job: 

First—They must have the ability at analysis of two large fields— 

A. Students — through tests, interviews, and other accepted guid- 
ance techniques. 

B. Labor market — through the reports of the U. S..Department 
of Labor and other reputable agencies studying employment 
trends. 

Second—Their ability to understand the educational and vocational 

problems of the students will be greatly increased if they—: 

A. Had to hunt for a job themselves, preferably during a hot sum- 
mer in a big city. 

B. Changed their own job choices from ones like accounting to 
journalism, to social work, or to teaching, working in all of 
them for some time. 

C. Answered help-wanted advertisements and filled out application. 
blanks by the hundred. 

Perhaps that’s a lot to ask of specialists in the school guidance field, 
but not when we consider the stakes—not when we remember that we’re 
dealing with the future lives of students who, through our assistance, may 
find job satisfaction without the years of hunting and experimentation 
which many of us used during the depression and war. 
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Student Opinion on School 
Administration 


ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS 


HE extent to which the student body knows and understands the sta- 
tus, procedures, activities, and implications of student participation in 
school government is an area which is in need of exploration. How does 
an effective student council evaluate its work? Is it reasonable to expect 


that one of the criteria of its effectiveness is the extent to which student - 


government permeates the knowledges and attitudes of the student body? 
If so, by what means can the student body become an informed electorate? 
How can student council officers and members take a position of leader- 
ship to accomplish this? What can the principal and school staff do to help? 


That effective student participation in school management has great 
social significance has been recognized by many school administrators who 
have devoted considerable time and effort to its promotion and have en- 
listed the effective and interested help of all the school staff—teachers, cus- 
todians, attendance officers, and clerical workers. They recognize that the 
student participation in the management of the school should not be a 
peripheral activity, that it is not a place for dalliance, that it is not recrea- 
tion, that it should go to the core of the real problems of pupil welfare 
and human relations within the school. From this point of view, the stu- 
dent council can be a stimulating force for human collaboration. That we 
urgently need such a force is pointed out by Elton Mayo: 

Technical skill manifests itself ac a capacity to manipulate things in the serv- 
ice of human purposes. Social skill shows itself as a capacity to receive communi- 
cations from others, and to respond to the attitudes and ideas of others in such 
fashions as to promote congenial participation in a common task . . . In these 
days, education has gone over—often extravagantly—to the development of tech- 
nical skills and . . . failed to develop an equivalent study of, and instruction in, 


Ellsworth Tompkins is Specialist for Large High Schools in the U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
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social skill. .. . We have, in fact, passed beyond that stage of human organization 

in which effective communication and collaboration were secured by established 

routines of relationship. 

The activities and functions of the student council cannot be left to 
chance. Only with the active support of the principal and staff can effective 
student participation in school management be procured. A number of 
schools have furnished distinguished examples of what co-operation between 
student body and school staff can accomplish. Their experience has shown 
that awareness of pupil attitudes and opinions is an important ingredient 
in the development of good student participation in the government of the 


school. 
POLLING PUPIL OPINION 


There is no significant evidence to support the view that the principal 
can do his part without an access to the opinions and attitudes of a repre- 
sentative cross section of his pupils. In an experience with this study, a 
principal of personal acumen and high professional standing, recognized 
for his enthusiastic support of student councils, accepted as fact that he 
was well aware of pupil opinion and attitude, until he saw the replies of 
his own students in the poll. Then he conceded that his appraisal of pupil 
attitudes had not been reliable. There is every reason to believe that this 
experience will be shared by many principals whose student councils use 
this poll. By virtue of his position, the principal, like the industrial execu- 
tive, often finds it difficult to get his ear close to the ground. Yet for the 
success of student participation in school management in particular, and 
of the school in general, it is indeed desirable for the principal to have his 
finger on the pulse of student opinion. How can leadership be democratic 
if it is unaware of the attitudes and personal preferences of the group which 
it is leading? Each year American industry spends millions on labor-man- 
agement relations and additional large sums on public relations. And news- 
paper and magazine readers have shown great interest in the work of 
George Gallup, Hadley Cantril, and Elmo Roper, to mention just a few of 
the public opinion experts. As a matter of fact, one of the recent moving 
picture successes reflects the wide popular acceptance of opinion polls.’ 
Against this background of popular support and interest, it seems con- 
gruous that the school can adapt to its own circumstances the techniques for 


1Mayo, Elton. The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization. Boston: Division of Research, Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, Harvard University. 1945. 
*Magic Town, starring James Stewart and Jane Wyman. 
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human collaboration which have been tested in industry and other ventures 
dependent on co-operative action. 


Hence this proposal to poll pupil opinion. Its purpose is to help the 
principal and student leaders ascertain what the student body thinks, as a 
starting point for constructive leadership toward a more effective council. 
Such information should include what pupils know about the organization 
and activities of the student council, what they know about the policy of the 
school toward it, how they feel about the “working conditions” of the school, 
and what they can suggest in the way of improvement. This does not imply 
that the principal lacks a positive program or is seeking to give the pupils 
their way. It does imply that the principal may not be in possession of all 
the information necessary for leadership action unless he establishes contact 
with the expressed attitudes of the student body. 


Though the extension of student participation in school management 
has been rapid, attention to its elevation has been slight. Besides the 
chapter in McKown’s The Student Council’, the doctoral dissertation by 
Earl C. Kelley’, and Chapter XIII of the 1945 Handbook, Student Councils 
at Work’, there is little reference material. It is hoped that this study may 
help in promoting the evaluation of student participation in the manage- 
ment of the school through a comprehension of pupil knowledges and atti- 
tudes within the particular school. 

It is apparent that this poll seeks to record information of a dual nature 
—data on the student council and data on human relations within the 
school. This is difficult to avoid. To appraise student participation in school 
management apart from its educational environment is like judging a book 
by its cover. Ideally and practically, student participation and educational 
environment go together. 


The implications of this poll seem to be more significant for the large 
high school” for the reason that student attitudes may be harder to discover. 
In one of our large cities, there is a high school where not one of the seven- 
ty-five members of the faculty lives in the area from which all the pupils 
come. Clearly, that faculty is not in a favored position to ascertain pupil at- 
titudes with ease. Nevertheless, many of the important contributions to stu- 


*McKown, Harry G. The Student Council. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1944. 
‘Kelley, Earl C. ‘An Evaluation of Student Participation in Gavernment in American Secondary 
Schools.’’ Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern University, 1940. 

‘Published by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


*Roughly, over 500 pupii population. 
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dent government and co-operative effort have been made in just such situ- 
ations, where handicaps became challenges, and excuses, alibis, and miti- 
gating circumstances dissolved in the face of resolute and intelligent leader- 
ship. No matter what type or size of school, however, the enthusiasm and 
active support of the principal is a prime consideration in the success of any 
student council. 

There is not space to discuss at length the conditions which make for 
successful student participation in the management of the school. Reference 
can well be made to the point that Earl C. Kelley has emphasized: “To be 
successful, student government must be given areas in which to act without 
being subject to the veto power of the principal.”” No principal can sur- 
render any of his legal responsibility for operation of the school, but he 
may reserve some areas of jurisdiction in which student action is final. In 
this way, the student council achieves power, which Vanderlip in his “Stand- 
ards of a Good Student Council”” names as the first criterion. 

Too many restrictions placed on the student council, either in activities 
or eligibility, may result in interference with democratic planning and at the 
same time exclude from membership all but the academically pliant pupil. 
A willingness on the part of principal and faculty to treat youth as more 
mature than it is indicates wise leadership. Adults should not be too squeam- 
ish about the possibility that pupils will make some mistakes. “We probably 
learn more from doing things wrong than from doing them right. If stu- 
dents always have to be right before they undertake anything, they will not 
get much done. They are as quick as adults in learning from mistakes.” 

An inspection of the poll will indicate that it is directed te student 
councils both for initiation and study. It is not primarily a device for ad- 
ministration. Anything that the students themselves can do well should be 
left to them to do. If the principal or sponsor initiates this poll, pupils may 
be suspicious of its intended use; but if the council is encouraged to con- 
duct the poll, its members will soon enough acquaint the principal with 
their findings. There is no reason why pupils cannot be guided to successful 
participation in the preparation for conducting the poll and interpreting its 


results. 

7Kelley, Earl C. Student Co-operation. New York: National Self Government Committee, Inc., 80 
Broadway. 1941. 

8Vanderlip, Rebert C. ‘Standards of a Good Student Council.’’ Reprint from The Bulletin, Na. 124 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201-16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
October, 1944. 

Kelley, Earl C., and Faunce, Roland C. New York: Your School and Its Gowernment. National 
Self Government Committee, Inc. 1945. 
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SELECTING THE QUESTIONS 

The questions in the poll were selected from a reading of the appended 
bibliography, from recent periodical references on student government, from 
suggestions made by high-school principals and sponsors, by members of the 
Secondary Division of the United States Office of Education, and from a 
study of the available tests which attempt to measure social attitudes, social 
beliefs, and opinions on school life." The list of items is acknowledged as 
neither complete nor scientific, but is offered merely as a set of suggestions. 


If it is asked why questions were not arranged for check answers, it 
is because that type of answer does not lend itself to accurate statement of 
attitude and because the writing of a personal answer is more likely to re- 
veal a positive viewpoint. Furthermore, some of the questions could not be 
converted satisfactorily to the multiple-choice type of response. 


Pupils in the eleventh grade will possibly provide the best test ground 
for the poll. Ninth- and tenth-grade pupils may not have had experience on 
which to base a significant reply, while those in the twelfth grade may be 
less serious in answering judiciously the questions dealing with projections 


into the next school year. Eleventh-year students may reasonably be expected 


to afford a middle ground between these objections. In addition, it may be 
wise to have a heterogeneous group polled so that cross sections of responses 
may be made. For instance, the question “What is your conception of de- 
miocracy in the sense that the school practices democracy?” may offer an 
opportunity for principal and student leaders to notice any observable pat- 
tern in social attitudes regarding democratic concepts. Many similar possi- 
bilities exist. 

It was the experience of the schools in which the poll was tested that 
responses were fully as good, if not better, when a sampling of approxi- 
mately one fifth of the class or group was made. It is interesting to note 
that the students displayed a more responsible and enthusiastic attitude 
toward the questions when sampling procedures were used. Of course, there 
is no reason why ai/ pupils may not participate in the preparation for re- 
liable sampling procedures and in the interpretation of the findings, and 
earn much in the process. If student council members answer the questions 
pertaining to council procedures, their replies can hardly be censidered an 
index of general student opinion. For that reason, many of the schools as- 
sisting in the validation of the poll exempted the council members from 


e.g. Test 4.6, Evaluation in the Eight Year Study. Progressive Education Association. Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1940. 
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answering the questions. The questions in the poll are grouped according to 
1. Student council membership and elections 

. Student council activities and facilities 

. Democratic understandings and practices 

. School organization and policy 

. Pupil participation and welfare 
6. Personal reaction 

Items pertaining to more than one of these headings are not repeated. 
Questions which may seem unrelated to student councils are included either 
for the direct or indirect implication for education environment. 


Mi FW NY 


TRYING OUT THE QUESTIONS 

The poll has undergone many revisions since it was first tentatively 
compiled. Oniy through the helpful co-operation of the following schools 
and their students was a validation achieved: 

Calvin Coolidge High School, Washington, D. C. 

Community High School, Pekin, Illinois 

Midwood High School, Brooklyn, New York 

Hawthorne High School, Hawthorne, New Jersey 

Bound Brook High School, Bound Brook, New Jersey 

Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 

Pullman High School, Pullman, Washington 

Approximately 400 pupils from the above schools co-operated in demon- 
strating whether the individual questions were satisfactorily answerable in 
the various phases of revision. They criticized the form and content of the 
items and suggested additions to the list. 

John F. Brougher, principal of the Calvin Coolidge High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Edith Gramlich, Student Council sponsor of Pekin, Illinois, 
High School; Horace Kidger, Student Council adviser and head of the so- 
cial studies department of the Newtonville, Massachussetts, High School; Lucy 
Coplin, Student Council adviser of Morgantown, West Virginia, High 
School; Mildred Riley, Student Council adviser of Springfield, Missouri, 
High School; and Sophia Pollack, secretary of the National Self Govern- 
ment Committee, Inc., were especially helpful in supplying information 
for the study. 

A PUPIL-OPINION POLL ON STUDENT GOVERNMENT 

Your co-operation in answering these questions seriously and honestly is ear- 

nestly sought. Please do not confer or ask advice. Do not write your name or otherwise 


identify your paper. This is not a test, but a poll of student opinions and attitudes. 
1. What students are eligible for membership in the student council? 
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. How are members of the student council elected? 

. How are officers of the student council elected? 

How much time is given to election of student council members? Of officers? 

. When you elected your home-room representative, who was chairman? How did 
he “recognize” the person making a nomination? 

. Who counted the tallies? 

. Before election, who outlines the qualities needed in a successful student council 
member? When and where? 

8. When does the council meet? 

9. In what type of room does the student council meet? 

10. Who is president of the student council now? 

11. In what other school activity does the student council president participate? 

12. Does the student council have a constitution? Where have you seen it? 


13. Does the school have a student council bulletin board? Question box? 

14. How frequently do student council officers preside at assemblies? 

15. What recognition is given student council officers and representatives? 

16. How are financial reports of student activities made to the student body? 

. What is one of the projects or studies of the student council this year? 

18. What project or improvement did the council begin or complete last year? 

19. Does the student council charter school clubs? 

20. Do you have a school handbook? 

21. Is a student court sponsored by the school? 

22. How did you first find out about student government when you entered high 


oP wh 


NN 


school? 
23. What does democracy mean to you in the sense that the school practices democ- 


racy? 

24. How do your instructors handle the matter of controversial questions in class? 

25. As a member of the student body, what is your rélationship to student government 
in school? : 

26. Do students serve as discussion leaders of classes other than home room? 

27. Do you think the student council should set up rules for conduct in and around 
the school (outside of classroom) ? 

28. Would you have any hesitation in going to see the principal? 

29. Has the principal used his veto power on a student council project at any time 
within the year? 

30. Do you fear any of your teachers? Why? 

31. Do any of your instructors make you feel like little children? 

32. Have you ever taken part in conducting exercises (such as reading the Bible, read- 
ing announcements, etc.) in the home room or other class or assembly? 

33. Does the student council (or some other pupil group) have a share in planning 
assembly programs? 

34. If the student council has committees, what committee is best known to you? 

35. Can you suggest a problem for the student council to study? 

36. In your opinion, can the student council accept greater responsiblity? How? 

37. What conditions in the school are most in need of improvement? 

38. If you were concerned with some particular problem about pupil welfare, whom 
on the school staff would you speak to first? 

39. Do you belong to or participate in some extraclass school activity? 

40. What extraclass activity interests you most? If the school does not now have this 
activity, would you be interested in starting it? 








il 
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41. Are reports of the latest student council meeting regularly given in the home 
room? Or in some other way? 

42. Do any committees in school have faculty members and student members? 
(Otherwise known as student-faculty committees.) 

43. What provision is there for students to discuss matters that are coming up or have 
come up before the student council? (Home room, classroom, assembly, etc.) 

44. Which problems of social living (such as how to conduct a meeting, how to intro- 
duce strangers, how to get along with others, manners, etc.) are required of every 
pupil in school, as part of the curriculum? 

45. Is there provision for the study of citizenship in the school curriculum? If so, 
what? 

46. What procedure do you follow in starting a school club? 

47. When the teacher is not in class at the beginning of the period, who takes charge? 

48. What happens to you when you tell your instructor that you are unprepared? 

49. Does the schcol have a point system so that no one student may hold more than one 
important office? 

50. Has either of your parents ever visited or been invited to visit the school? (Does 
not refer to visits resulting from your personal actions or lack of actions.) 

51. Have you ever been on a field trip with your class or club on school time? 

52. Who is the student council sponsor (adviser) ? 

53. Does the student council sponsor serve continuously or for a short term? 

54. How much released teaching time per day is the sponsor allowed for student coun- 
cil affairs? 

55. Have you ever visited or attended another high school? Where? 

56. How do most pupils feel about the student council? 

57. If you were principal, what would you do to make the student council more effec- 
tive? 

58. What quality in a teacher do you admire most? 

59. In your opinion, is there more prestige in being a member of the student council 


or a cheerleader? 
60. Is there more prestige in being president of the senior class or president of the 


student council? 

61. To what extent are you satisfied with the local government at present? 
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A Study of High-School Graduates 


CARL E. WHIPPLE 


NE of the ways to find out the success of a high school is to get the 

opinion of its graduates. To do this in Warren, Pennsylvania, a ques- 
tionnaire was sent during the school year 1946-47 to all members of the 
Warren High School graduating classes of 1946, 1944, 1942, and those who 
had left school before graduation during the year 1945-46. In all, 824 former 
students of the Warren High School were sent a questionnaire. Of the 
number, 294, or 36 per cent, returned them. 


The questionnaire study was made for two purposes: First, to find out 
how satisfactorily the high-school experience of those returning the ques- 
tionnaire had been to them in their academic work and school interest; Sec- 
ond, to follow-up the students as a regular technique to discover how effec- 
tive the high school had been in guiding these individuals. 


A large majority of the students had never attended another high 
school. Therefore, they had only their experience in Warren to use in an- 
swering the questionnaire. Those returning the questionnaire had taken 
time to fill them out correctly. Several attached letters to the questionnaire. 
One student came for a personal interview when he returned the blank. 

Questions dealt largely with educational and vocational guidance, health, 
activities, community interest, and problems with which the students had 
difficulty since leaving school. The answers from the questionnaires were 
transferred to cards for ready reference. Most of these answers were sum- 
marized and included in a report. Any other questions not summarized may 
be found quickly by referring to the cards. 

Following is a summary of the findings as revealed by a study of the 
responses on the returned questionnaires. Included with most of these 


Carl E. Whipple is Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Warren, Pennsylvania. 
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summaries are some recommendations which it seems might logically be 


made as a result of the study. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Fifty-six per cent of the girls of the 1942 class who returned the 
questionnaire were married. This was true of twenty per cent of the girls 
of the class of 1944 and two per cent of the class of 1946, Except for the 
use made of home economics training in helping in the home and enter- 
taining friends, it will be five years before the majority of the girls will 
need this training. A recent study in New York showed that five per cent of 
the graduates planned to be housewives. 

2. Of those returning the questionnaire, forty-one per cent of the 
boys and forty-two per cent of the girls taking college preparatory course 
had been unable to go on with their school work. The number not going 
on from the class of 1946 was the lowest of the three. Half of the number 
still plan to go to college. Studies show that, if a high-school graduate does 
not go to college the first year after graduation, the chances of his going 
later are small. Twenty students who took either general or commercial 


courses went to college. 


Guidance should aim to have all students take the proper courses. If 


a student is going on to college, he should take the college-preparatory 
course; otherwise, one of the older courses. 

3. Fifty-six per cent of those returning the questionnaire were em- 
ployed. Only two were seeking employment. Sixteen per cent obtained their 
position through a public employment agency or the school. Seventeen per 
cent were employed by the New Process Manufacturing Company in War- 
ren, the only employer of a large number of the graduates. Fifty per cent 
were engaged in some type of commercial work. 

Recommended procedure calls for a junior employment agency. The 
result of this questionnaire would justify establishing one at Warren High 
School. It is probable that many of the students finding their own positions 
were aided by a recommendation from the school. Many of the people in 
town ask the high-school administrators concerning the quality of work of 
the students before employing them. This is often without the knowledge 
of the applicant. 

4. Fifty per cent were working in jobs for which they had no prepara- 
tion in school. Thirty-one per cent were working in jobs that had no rela- 
tion whatever to their high-school training. Five were dissatisfied and nine- 
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teen somewhat dissatisfied with their jobs. Twenty per cent indicated a need 
for guidance. 

All of these findings indicate a need for vocational guidance, placement, 
and follow-up. These groupings indicate this need in both the junior and 
the senior high schools. If it is agreed that high school should be a prepara- 
tion for life in the community, then all students should have definite vocational 
plans, and these plans should be related to the pupil’s future employment. 

5. The average salary reported for those returning the questionnaire 
was $33 per week. Since the average weekly earnings for all factory work- 
ers for June, 1946, was $43.35 as given by the U. S. Department of Labor, 
the comparison is favorable. 

6. The health program of the school rated well. One per cent of those 
returning the questionnaire had poor health and four per cent had fair 
health. Six per cent had been to the doctor more than ten times and ten 
per cent, to the dentist more than five times. Twenty-nine per cent had not 
visited'a doctor and thirteen per cent had not visited a dentist during the 


year. 
Health teachers may well emphasize the need for annual or semi- 


annual check ups. 

7. Sports led the list of leisure-time activities, with 219 naming sports 
or some specific sport. A need for additional facilities is shown, with a rec- 
reation center, a swimming pool, a skating rink, and tennis courts sug- 
gested. Facilities for other types of activities were also suggested by those 
returning the questionnaire. 

Certainly from the returns on the questionnaire, one can see the need 
for an enlargement of the city’s recreational program to appeal to the peo- 
ple just out of high school. 

8. Few were interested in any organizations except church. 

More emphasis is needed in the field of social studies. A community 
survey, made by the seniors, of opportunities provided by the community 


would be helpful. 

9. Most useful information was given in the field of formal education. 
Since high school and college are similar parts of the educational system of 
cur country, this is a desirable finding. Religion is an important part of our 
community and so might well rank second as it did in the responses on the 
questionnaire. Civic and world affairs ranked third. This is especially im- 
portant in these days. Movies and library ranked next in importance. Mov- 
ies were emphasized more by the class of 1946 and libraries, less by them. 
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Music, marriage and the family, and the radio might well be em- 
phasized more in our curriculum. 

10. Choosing and adjusting to college, getting along with other people, 
getting jobs, learning to study advanced work, adjusting to life in the 
armed services, living away from home, and managing money were listed 
as problems of adjustment facing graduates. 

These problems will always be difficult for young people leaving 
high school. Discussion of them in class and in home room would be help- 
ful. These might well form a basis for some of the work in senior social 
studies classes and in the home rooms. 


11. Many different courses that graduates would like to study were 
listed. Almost all of these courses are being offered by Warren High School. 
From this there is an indication that more careful choice in the selection of 
courses by the students while in high school is needed. Such emphasis might 
well be made in the ninth grade. Home economics and vocational indus- 
trial courses were listed by forty-two students as subjects which they should 
have taken while in high school. 

A careful choosing of a vocation after having studied the needs of it 
and their own aptitudes and constant emphasis on the part of all teachers 
may help this problem. The majority of courses desired are taught regularly 
at the high school. Certain ones such as economics and_psychology may not 
be possible except through correspondence. It will never be possible to have 
all students take exactly the courses they need after finishing school. Hind- 
sight is always better than foresight on the part of anyone. 

12. Only eight of a total of seventy-seven questionnaires sent to those 
who had left school before graduation were returned. Many of these stu- 
dents had moved from Warren. This was not a large enough return to be 
valid. They are not included in the above summaries. Nevertheless, the re- 
plies were transferred to a card and summarized just as the others. A study 
of this summary showed little difference with the other results. Five boys—- 
two college preparatory and three general—and three girls in the general 
course returned their questionnaires. Those working were earning a little 
more money than those in the graduate group but, since only four reported, 
the comparison was not valid. Their preparation had no relation or did not 
help them in their job, nor had they plans before leaving school. They had 
appreciated guidance. Their health was good. Several of this group said the 
community did not have sufficient provision for recreation and entertain- 
ment. Their interest in community affairs and useful information in vari- 
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ous community fields was similar to other respondents. Their activities 
and suggestions were similar. 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


In order that the reader may gain a knowledge of the items included 
in the questionnaire, it is herewith reproduced in full: 














L. Name: ..........200-00 deca tanueve 
(Married girls give maiden name also) 
2. Address:  ............- 
3. Sex: Male... : Female 
Oe eee Single eeeeesseee Widowed ———reeeeseenees Separated 
arene. Married se-sss--+---Divorced eosoeeeeee--Other 
School: 
5. Were you enrolled in a school or college the year after finishing school? 
pence No. ......-.....Yes. (If yes, check one or more of the items below). 
Name of i ns ee one 





eGo Business school or college ............Graduate school 
Pe: Correspondence course ’ 
we Evening school 

esate Post graduate high school 

Peeehs Trade school 








cetewn Other ieesces 

Employment: 

6. How are you now occupied? 

sees Employed for wages, full-time seseseeeeen armed forces 
ees Employed. for wages, part-time sosseeaeeeee House Wile 

oe em Unemployed and seeking work --.+---Ln school full-time 
rari Unemployed and not seeking work ............Other 


IF YOU ARE NOT NOW EMPI.OYED FOR WAGES, SKIP TO QUESTION 13 

7. If you are now employed give 
Name of employer...:..............-.------ 
Business OF product..................-.:cscecececoscececesssecesceessesseeees 
Job or kind of work you do 

8. In what way did you obtain your present position? 














-.Through family or friend — —eesaseseneee Found it yourself 

ee Public employment agency sesssseeeeeecopnmended from high school 
ey Private employment agency sosoeeeeeee- Other 

Renee Newspaper 


9. It would be helpful for us, if you are employed full-time, to have you check your 
weekly wage. If you object, leave it blank. 

sb Ss 0 to $10 éisticae 

Ob te S. | Oe eee 





10. To what extent is your present job like the type of work you thought you would 
follow when you left high school? 
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elke Didn’t have definite ideas about work while in school. 

aids ......Not related at all. 

fos Is somewhat related. 

“ihe Closely relaied but not what I expected. 

a eta Exactly the kind of job I though I would get. 

11. What is the relation of your high-school training to your present job? 
No relation at all. 

General background. 

Gave specific preparation. 


12. How wel! are you satisfied with your present job? 
aes Very dissatisfied. 

eee Somewhat dissatisfied. 
inten Indifferent. 

ascii Reasonably well satisfied. 
hanks Highly satisfied. 


13. To what extent has the vocational information and guidance you received in high 
school been helpful to you? 

seat Didn’t have any in school. veseseee--t wasn’t helpful at all. 

ceeeeeee-Wery little help eae .....some help. 

shu Extremely helpful. ' 

14. Give the name of the occupation you planned to follow when you finished school 
Are you employed or training in that occupation now? No............. OB icin ica r 
If you check No, do you still plan to follow it? No............. eee 
If No, state new occupation...........................2eeees eee 

15. How would you rate your general health at present? 


scion Poor ............Fair ............Good _ ............Excellent 
16. How many visits did you make to and ‘or have from the doctor in the past year? 
None .........-.- One to ten ............More than ten 


17. How many visits did you make to the dentist during the last year? 
ee: None ............One to five ............More than five 


18. How much did the work in high school help you with problems of personal and 


community health? . 
Had no high-school work related.to health 


To some extent 
Ree A great deal 
1°. Name the three kinds of leisure-time activities in which most time was spent dur- 


ing the past year. 











20. Are you satisfied with the entertainment and recreational opportunities available 


in your community? 
MOR ‘scence DUD esecieccoats Uncertain 








ol 


le 
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21. If not satisfied, what suggestions have you for improvement? 





22. Make a check in the proper spaces to show your status in any of these organiza- 
tions. 





Organization Member Attend Most Meetings 





Church or religious 
Farm or rural 
Service club 
Homemakers clubs 
Lodge 
Parent-Teacher 
Social club 
Fraternity or sorority 
Labor union 
Veterans’ clubs 


Other 
23. To what extent did your high-school courses give you useful information in the 











following fields: 





Field Little Some Much 





Civic and world affairs 
Formal education 
Libraries 

Music 

Theater and movies 
Other recreation 
Religion 

Marriage and family 
Radio 


Other 




















24. What were the most difficult problems you had to meet during your first year of 
high school? 








25. If you could repeat your high-school education today, and be free to choose any 
kind of study, what would you like to learn?... 
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Expressed Interests of Junior 
High School Students 


HELEN M. MADSEN 


DUCATORS, generally, accept the point of view that pupil interest is 
basic to efficient learning, yet little has been done to help the classroom 



































teacher explore the interests of any group of students with whom he or she 
may be working in an immediate situation. The writer, a classroom teacher 
herseif, undertook not only to develop an instrument that may give a teacher 
some clues to recognize pupil interest, but also actually to explore the expressed 
interests of students of junior high age.’ 


The difficulties inherent in such an investigation are readily recognized. 
In the first place, no paper-and-pencil instrument can adequately describe a 
learning experience. Two teachers may develop a study. unit on “How Laws 
Are Made” totally different. Pupils working with one teacher may become very 
much interested in the subject and carry forward the learning activities with 
much enthusiasm; yet if the same group of pupils were to study the same topic 
under another teacher, they might be quite indifferent to the classwork, or 
even antagonistic to it. Teacher enthusiasm, teacher skill, and teacher personal- 
ity cannot be made a part of a check list designed to explore pupil interest. A 
second difficulty arises from the fact that interests expressed by pupils are not 
entirely valid as a basis for planning instruction since they may not have had 
experience with an area or with an activity, agd hence have no reliable basis 
on which to determine interest in school activities. The present study, therefore, 
should be regarded as an exploratory effort by a classroom teacher, useful only 
as a crude guide to overt pupil interest as indicated by reactions to paper-and- 
pencil statements. 


1For the complete report see Interests of Junior High Students by Helen M. Madsen. (Unpublished 
Master's thesis, Dept. of Education, University of Nebraska, 1947.) 


Helen M. Madsen is a teacher in the Whittier Junior High School in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 
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BASIS OF THE EXPLORATORY STUDY 
In 1944 the Educational Policies Commission issued Education For All 
American Youth in which they concluded that there are certain imperative 
needs which youth have in common and that society makes certain require- 
ments of all youth; together these form a pattern of common educational needs. 
These ten imperative needs were stated as follows: 


1. All youth need to develop salable skills and those understandings and attitudes 

that make the worker an intelligent and productive participant in economic life. 

To this end, most youth need supervised work experience as well as education in 

the skills and knowledge of their occupations, 

All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical fitness. 

All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizens of a democratic 

society, and to be diligent and competent in the performance of their obligations 

as members of the community and citizens of the state and nation. 

4. All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the individual and 

society and the conditions conducive to successful family life. 

All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services intelligently, 

understanding both the values received by the consumer and the economic conse- 

quences of their acts. 

6. All youth need to understand the method of science, the influence of science on 
human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the nature of the world and 


~N 


uw 


of man. 
7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate beauty in lit- 
erature, art, music, and nature. 
All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget it wisely, 
balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual with those that are 
socially useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their insight into 
ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and work co-operatively with 
others. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to express their thoughts 
clearly and to read and listen with understanding.’ 

Readers will remember that in the March, 1947, issue of the BuLLETIN, 
the Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals published descriptions of curric- 
lum practices being followed in schools throughout the country in attempting 
to meet the imperative needs of youth. It was this summary report on school 
practises and programs which gave impetus and direction to this study. 


9° 


THE INVENTORY OF CHECK LIST 
To explore interests in the ten areas of imperative needs, an inventory 
form was developed. The form consists of two parts: a check list for ascertain- 





*Educational Policies Commission. Education For All American Youth. Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association. 1944. Pp. 225-226. 
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ing interest in studying appropriate topics in each of the ten areas and a check 
list for ascertaining interest in engaging in activities that would contribute to 
learning in each of the areas. In order to avoid confusion with respect to ter- 
minology, “activity” as used in this study is defined as learning through doing, 
acting, constructing, or similar active physical participation in activities. 
“Study” as used here means applying the mind to a problem or subject through 
reading, thinking, associating, and the like, not involving physical activity. 
Ten study topics and ten activities were developed for each of the ten 
areas. The study topics were assembled in mixed rhythmical order as Part I of 
the check list, and the activities in mixed order comprised Part II. So that more 
items could be included in the check list, two forms were prepared, each iden- 
tical in structure and with the individual items as nearly alike in content as pos- 
sible. Thus each inventory or check list contained 100 study topics and 100 
activities, making a total of 400 items for the two forms used in this exploratory 
study. 

The sources of the items were many. Some were drawn from the experi- 
ence of the writer, many were given by pupils and teachers, and many were 
suggested in textbooks, workbooks, resource units, and courses of study. The 
most helpful source was the March, 1947, issue of the Bulletin as previously 
mentioned. 

Pupil interest in each item was determined by an expression of like, indif- 
ference, or dislike, obtained by a check mark on one of the three blanks at the 
left of each item. Directions for checking the study topics of Part I were as fol- 
lows: 

Things to Study or Learn About 

Directions: On the following pages are listed things that you might study or learn 
about in school. We want you to check each item on one of the blanks at 
the left in terms of how much you would like to study or learn about 
that topic. 

Do not omit any topic. 

Like very much Check in the first column if you would like very much to learn 
about or study the thing listed. 

Don’t care Check in the second column if you feel indifferent about that topic 
or that you just don’t care whether you study or learn about that 
topic or not. 

Would not like Check in the third column if you feel that you would not like to 


learn about or study that topic. 
Similar directions, except that the words “to do” or “activities” were substituted 
for “to study,” prefaced Part II. 
Sample Items From the Inventories 
To illustrate the items comprising the inventory, ten study topics and ten activities, 
chosen from both forms, are listed below. 
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Study Topics 
Area I How to choose your life work. 
II How to make your life worth while to yourself and others. 
III How laws are made. 
IV Understanding your parents. 
V_ How to save money. 
VI What makes an airplane fly. 
VIL Why famous buildings, such as our State Capitol, are considered beauti- 


ful. 
VIII How to entertain your friends. 
IX How to be a good leader. 
X How to find facts to help understand both sides of a problem. 
Activities 
Area I Work for pay, after school or on Saturday. 


II Examine germs under a miscroscope. 
IIL Visit the unicameral, the law-making body in our state, to see how laws 


are made. 
IV Plan fun for the family. 
V_ Make a budget for the use of your money. 
VI Perform experiments in science. 
VII Attend symphony concerts. 
VIIL Collect stamps or other unusual things. 
IX Share experiences with others, in discussions, or in panel discussions. 


X Organize information into an outline. 


ADMINISTERING THE INVENTORIES 


The inventories were administered to 663 students in a large metropoli- 
tan junior high school by six teachers in their regular 45-minute class period. 
The teachers read aloud the directions to the children and explained to them 
that the check list was in no sense a test. Since no name was requested on the 
inventory, the responses are felt to have been freely and honestly given. One 
half of the boys and one half of the girls in each of the three grades checked 
Form A and the other one half checked Form B. 

COMPARISON OF INTEREST IN THE TEN AREAS 

A summary of the expression of interest in the areas af the “Ten Impera- 

tive Needs of Youth” by these 663 students is presented in Table I. This table 


shows the percentage of total responses given each expression of interest for 
the 20 study topics and the 20 activities included in the two forms for each 


area. 
Table II shows the over-all results obtained by combining the responses to 
“like very much” for both study topics and activities for both forms in each of 


the ten areas. 
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TABLE I. TOTAL PERCENTAGE OF BOYS AND GIRLS EXPRESSING LIKE, 
INDIFFERENCE, AND DISLIKE FOR THE STUDY TOPICS AND 
ACTIVITIES IN EACH AREA 


Study Topics Activities 
Area Like Don’tcare Dislike Like Don’tcare Dislike 
I Vocational Preparation 61.4 27.4 11.2 50.4 27.4 22.3 
II Health 51.7 32.4 15.8 32.3 35.0 32.6 
III Citizenship 40.5 39.2 20.1 41.9 31.4 26.5 
IV Family Relationships 63.6 25.3 10.9 58.3 26.9 14.7 
V_ Consumer Education 52.8 31.7 14.8 38.0 34.5 27.3 











VI Science 32.2 37.1 30.5 36.9 28.2 34.8 
VII Appreciation of the Arts 35.1 37.7 27.1 45.6 27.5 26.8 
VIII Leisure 53.9 31.4 14.7 70.4 18.2 11.3 


IX Co-operative Living 
and Ethical Values 
X Rational Thinking 44.5 35.7 19.7 32.7 34.6 32.6 





PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS WHO CHECKED “LIKE VERY 








TABLE II. 
MUCH” FOR STUDY TOPICS AND ACTIVITIES 
Area Percentage 

VIII Leisure 62.1 
IV Family Relationships 60.9 
I Vocational Preparation 55.9 
IX Co-operative Living 51.7 
V_ Consumer Education 45.4 
II Health 41.9 
III Citizenship . 41.1 
VII Appreciation of the Arts 40.1 
X Rational Thinking 38.7 
VI Science 34.5 





Table II shows that the boys and girls in this study ranked the area of 
“Leisure” first; “Family Relationship,” second; and “Vocational Preparation,” 
third. Table III shows the rankings of the ten areas when responses checked 
“like very much” are considered for study topics and activities separately. 


TABLE III. RANK OF THE TEN AREAS IN TERMS OF RESPONSES TO “LIKE 
VERY MUCH” FOR STUDY AND ACTIVITIES 

















Study Topics Activities 
Area Percentage Rank Percentage Rank 

IV Family Relationships .......................... 63.6 1 58.3 2 
I Vocational Preparation ....................-. 61.4 2 50.3 4 
ERE nsec rescence 3 70.4 1 
V_ Consumer Education .................-+---+--+-- 52.8 4 38.0 Ps 
II Health ........... 51.6 5 32.3 10 
IX Co-operative Living ..............-..------:---+ 51.4 6 52.0 3 
X Rational Thinking ........................-.- 44.5 7 32.7 9 
III Citizenship 40.5 8 41.8 6 
VII Appreciation of the Arts.................--.-- 35.0 9 45.5 5 
VI_ Science 32.2 10 36.9 8 








rill 
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Considering Tables II and III, the three areas of “Leisure,” “Family Rela- 
tionships,” and “Vocational Preparation” rank in the top three positions in 
both over-all interest and in study topics. For activities alone, “Leisure,” and 
“Family Relationships” remain among the three high, but “Vocational Prep- 
aration” falls to fourth place. It is interesting that the area of “Co-operative 
Living and Ethical Values” finds a higher rank among the activities. 

In every area of the two forms, the percentage expressing positive interest 
in the area is greater than that showing a dislike. The greatest expression of 
dislike is found in the area of “Health.” A comparison of the interests in study 
topics and activities shows that five areas have a higher percentage of interest 
in activities than in study; and, of these five, “Leisure” and “Appreciation of 
the Arts” have the greatest differences. 

The five areas in which greater interest was expressed in activities than in 
study topics are: Leisure, Co-operative Living, Citizenship, Appreciation of the 
Arts, and Science. The five areas in which more interest was expressed in study 
topics than in activities are: Family Relationships, Vocational Preparation, 
Consumer Education, Health, and Rational Thinking. 


INTEREST IN INDIVIDUAL ITEMS 
Out of the 200 study topics included in the two forms, the boys expressed 
the most interest in the ten items shown in Table IV. The first six topics in 
this table fall in the area of “Vocational Preparation”; the last four fall in the 
area of “Consumer Education.” Table V shows the ten study topics of most 
interest to the girls. It is interesting to note by a comparison of Tables IV and 
V that the four study topics, “Finding the type of work you are best fitted for,” 
“How to apply for a job,” “Learning things that will help you to get a job 
after you graduate or leave school,” and “How to prepare yourself for the kind 
of work you intend to do,” are found in both tables, and that all four topics 
fall in the area of “Vocational Preparation.” 


TABLE IV. TEN STUDY TOPICS IN WHICH BOYS EXPRESSED 
THE MOST INTEREST 



































Study Topics Percentage 
Finding the type of work for which you are best fitted * 85.9 
Learning things that will help you get a job after 
you are graduated or leave school 85.2 
How to prepare yourself for the kind of work you intend to do......................-. 84.1 
How to apply for a job 83.9 
How to choose your life work 82.0 
How to find a job 81.7 
How to save money. 80.7 
- How to buy to get the best value for your money 716.9 
Honesty and fair play in business = 


How to find out how good an article, such as a car or radio, is.......................- 
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TABLE V. TEN STUDY TOPICS IN WHICH GIRLS EXPRESSED 
THE MOST INTEREST 





Study Topics Percentage 































































































How to be neat in appearance... 92.3 
How to make and keep friends 88.3 
TN RINE NEN IN asc csnsncopas ccna sstsvcancecnsehevseanssaesamsdurBncotanecotese’ 87.7 
Finding the type of work for which you are best fitted...... 87.1 
Attractive ways to dress, arrange tables, etc.......... oxctsbpecchiaoneseeosisioree 86.6 
How to be a successful guest in another’s home.................-.......:.0-0-ss0-e-eeeeeeeeeeeseee 86.6 
RN 0D I A ho issn sctsensosbkevnanasescecinsebincccseionipcenasbostnssiosaticeaes 86.6 
Learning things that wiil help you to get a job after 
you are graduated or leave school...........2.......-.:.-..ese-0s-ce0e:ereesceseeeseceeeseseesess 86.0 
Things you must do to be a good friend................22..2--..cece0-ec-ceceseeeseseeseeeeeeeeeesseeeee 86.0 
How to prepare yourself for the kind of work you intend to do.......................- 85.9 
TABLE VI. ACTIVITIES IN WHICH BOYS EXPRESSED 
THE GREATEST INTEREST 
Activity Percentage 
ELODIE AAAI ARTS AERC RN. 93.5 
Go to see games, such as football, ES LEE SI ie Sete 90.2 
Play football, basketball, or other games..................-.2:--:+:c:-ssesssseeeeeseeeeeceeeeeeseee 90.2 
Go on hikes or picmics...............:...--.-cecscsossssssseseosseceseoee .-- 89,1 
Work for pay, after school or on Saturday.. 88.4 
TVG WARIR COED: OU TRIO a gcc secesnsenscensnnsssnsnecssensccheccenneaesoests tobias 85.8 
Go to MOVIES. ..............-20-+-+- eet : SE ccp cence tancessiesiectciaes 84.6 
Play games ..............-.-.- - . 79.4 
Work for pay, part time, during Pa a ae 79.2 
Help select some of the things for your own room ps RAC ore Ca 73.7 
Work in school shops................2-.-.2:2::s00-ese0e-e0e+ sicschsaiceo ta abavasuanch cha tc tsayasbicbiosaaieartidape cs 73.7 
TABLE VII. TEN ACTIVITIES IN WHICH GIRLS EXPRESSED 
THE MOST INTEREST 
Activity Percentage 
Go on hikes or picnics... LD ALATA EE He 94.7 
Choose your own clothes 93.6 
Go to movieS...........---.-+-+--- 93.0 
Spend evenings with friends.......................:-cssesce-esesceeceseeeseees 93.0 
Go to parties.................- .- 929 
Help to select some of the things for your own room 92.9 
Go to football, basketball, or other games 91.8 
Have a party at home... : cncece | | 
Listen to plays on the radio , 90.1 
88.8 





Have your friends come to play and visit with you...................-ssssessseseseseeee 





Six of the activities in Table VII represent the area of “Leisure.” Here, 
as is seen in Tables VI and VII, four activities found in Table VI are also 
found in Table VII. The three, “Go to games, such as football,” “Go to 
movies,” “Go on hikes or picnics” are in the area of “Leisure”; the fourth, 
“Help to select some of the things for your own room,” is in the area of 
“Consumer Education.” This study illustrates one method of exploring in- 
terests of junior high-school students and shows some of the results obtained. 
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What, When, and How to Tell 
School and College Youth 
About Occupations 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


HERE are probably at least seventy-five different things that an individual 

should know about an occupation before he decides whether or not to fol- 

low it. as a life work—seventy-five things that a counselor, or.a teacher, or a vo- 

cational psychologist should know about an occupation before he tries to help 

a student to decide whether or not it is the occupation for him. These seventy- 

five or more things can be roughly grouped into a smaller number of categories. 
WHAT? 

Not all of the following questions apply to all jobs, but the counselor 
will find here most of the important topics to consider when discussing any 
occupation with a student. These questions have been prepared by the Nation- 
al Vocational Guidance Association and used in the preparation of the Occu- 
pational Abstracts published by Occupational Index, at New York University. 


Employment Prospects 
Are workers in demand today? Is employment in this occupation expected 


to increase or decrease? Don’t believe anything that anybody tells you about 
this, except the people in your own bureau of appointments or the people in 
employment agencies who you know have no particular desire to recruit more 
candidates. Employers generally are too conscious of the fact that they cannot 
find enough top-grade people; to them the occupation is always likely to 
appear understaffed. Employees frequently do not advance as rapidly as they 
would like; to them this may be evidence that the occupation is overcrowded. 
With every intention to be honest, both employers and employees are likely to 
have a biased point of view. The employment agency is the one organization 

Robert Hoppock is Professor of Education at New York University, Washington 


Square, New York City. Dr. Hoppock presented this address last fall at the Twelfth 
Educational Conference of the Educational Records Bureau at the Roosevelt Hotel, 


New York City. 
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that is in a position constantly to observe the interplay of supply and demand 
for workers in not only one but also several occupations; and consequently in 
a good position not only to know whether one occupation is overcrowded or 
not, but also to know whether it is more or less overcrowded than other occu- 
pations. The best information on the probable future in various fields can be 
obtained on request from the Occupational Outlook Service, United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D.C. 


Nature of the Work 

What is the work of a typical day, week, month, and year? What are all 
the things a worker may have to do in his occupation—the pleasant things, the 
unpleasant things, the big and little tasks, the important responsibilities, and 
the less glamorous details? How many of you in this room are now employed? 
Will you please raise your hands? (There was a show of hands.) How many 
of you have found in your present job that you have to do at least one import- 
ant thing that you did not know you would have to do when you took the job? 
(There was a show of hands.) If that can happen to you, how much more likely 
is it to happen to these young people you are counseling? And how much more 
do we need to help them to find out previously what the job is actually like? 


Qualifications 


What are the upper and lower age limits for entrance and retirement? Is 


this predominantly a male or female occupation? Are there reasonable oppor- 
tunities for both? Is there any more active demand for one than for the other? 
Are there any minimum or maximum requirements on height and weight? 
What are they? For example, if you have a girl who wants to be a telephone 
operator, one of the first things the telephone company wants to know is her 
height—not her height from her heels to her head, but her height from the 
seat of the chair to the end of her fingertips. If her reach is too short, she can- 
not plug in your connection at the far corners of the switchboard. 

Are there any other measurable physical requirements; for example, 
20/20 vision, freedom from color-blindness, average or superior hearing, phys- 
ical strength, and other factors? How many of you have ever counseled a 
boy who wanted to become a chemist? (There was a show of hands.) How 
many of you gave him a test for color blindness? (A few hands were raised.) 
One or two of you did. Congratulations! The rest of you did what most coun- 
selors do. But do you remember your course in qualitative analysis and the 
important part that color perception played in it? Did you ever stop to think 
how important color is in. many of the industries that employ chemists; for 
example, in the manufacture of dyes, inks, textiles, plastics, and so forth? 
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More than five per cent of all men are color blind. You can give a test for 
color blindness in five minutes. Counselors ought to be able to do it. 

Has there been any research on aptitudes required; for example, minimum 
or maximum intelligence quotient, percentile rank on the Minnesota Voca- 
tional Test for Clerical Workers, and others? In using aptitude tests, don’t 
forget to check the criterion, the validity, and the group on which the norms 
was based. There are few, if any, aptitude tests that even pretend to measure 
more than one-half of whatever determines success in a particular occupation. 
This is not to say that you should not use aptitude tests. You should use them, 
probably much more often than you do now. But when you do use them, the 
most important thing of all is for you to know what the tests measure and 
what they do not measure and how to interpret the results. 

Must tools and equipment be supplied by the worker at his own expense? 
What is the average cost? Is a license or certificate required? What are the 
requirements for it? 

Unions 

Is the closed shop common or predominant? If so, what are the require- 
ments for entrance to the union? Initiation fees? Dues? Does the union limit 
the number admitted? 

Discriminations 

Do employers, unions, or training institutions discriminate against Ne- 
groes, Jews, others? Information on discrimination against Negroes in any 
occupation can easily be obtained from the National Urban League; on Jews 
from the Jewish Occupation Council, both have offices in New York City. 
Preparation 

Distinguish clearly between what is desirable and what is indispensable. 
How much and what kind of preparation is required to meet legal require- 
ments and employer’s standards? How long does it take? What does it cost? 
What does it include? 

Where can one get a list of approved schools? What kind of high school 
or college program should precede entrance into the professional school? What 
subjects must or should be chosen? : 

What provisions, if any, are made for apprenticeship or other training 
on the job? Is experience of some kind prerequisite to entrance? 

Entrance 

How does one get his first job? By taking an examination? By applying 
to employers? By joining a union? By registering with employment agencies? 
By saving to acquire capital and opening his own business? How much? 
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Advancement 

What proportion of workers advances? To what? After how long and 
after what additional preparation or experience? What are the related occu- 
pations to which this may lead, if any? This is where we school people make 
one of our worst mistakes. We place far too much emphasis on the opportuni- 
ties for advancement. The great bulk of our students, even college students, 
are not going to be “bankers and merchants.” They are going to be clerks in 
banks and clerks in stores. Most of them will never rise more than one or two 
levels above the beginning job. Only the rare individual gets to the top. 


Instead of making this fact clear to students, we give them the impression 
that any boy can be president, that any student who will be a good boy and 
work hard can make a million dollars and marry the boss’s daughter. You know, 
and I know, that most of them can’t and won’t. When we “inspire” them with 
such unrealizable ambitions, we are laying the foundations for frustrations, dis- 
illusionments, and emotionai maladjustments in the future. Instead of talking 
to students about the top jobs to which various occupations may lead, we 
should be talking to them about the beginning jobs in which they start. Unless 
they have aptitude and interest, they are very unlikely to move up the ladder. 


Earnings 


What are the most dependable average figures on earnings by week, 


month, or year? What is the range of the middle fifty per cent? Pay most at- 
tention to beginning wages and average wages of all workers. Avoid misleading 
emphasis on the exceptional worker who is highly paid. Are earnings higher or 
lower in certain parts of the United States or in certain branches of the occu- 
pation? Physical therapists are paid more on the West Coast than anywhere 
else in the country. Why this should be, I do not know, unless there is some 
similarity between the population of southern California and that of St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, with its three R’s of romance, religion, and rheumatism. 


Number and Distribution of Workers 

Are the workers evenly distributed over the United States in proportion to 
population or concentrated in certain areas? Where? Why? Do conditions in 
small towns and rural areas differ materially from those in urban centers? 
How? Can a person practice this occupation anywhere that he may wish to 
live? For example, over the country at large it takes a population of about 
300,000 to support one landscape architect. If you have a boy who wants to 
be a landscape architect, he will almost certainly have to live in one of three 
places: a very large city; a suburb where there is a heavy concentration of 
wealth; or a state or national capital where the taxpayers will pay his salary. 
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Advantages and Disadvantages 

What do workers say they like best and dislike most about their jobs? 
Some of the most revealing information about occupations that you will ever 
get, you can pick up very easily and casually by asking all the people you 
meet what they like and dislike about their jobs. You will often be surprised. 

Are hours regular or irregular, long or short? Is there frequent overtime 
or night work? Sunday and holiday work? What about vacations? Is em- 
ployment steady, seasonal, or irregular? Does one earn more or less with ad- 
vancing age; for example, professional athletes? Is the working lifetime shorter 
than average; for example, movie stars? A few years ago a famous Broadway 
actress wrote an article about her occupation in which she said that she had 
earned as high as $500 a week on Broadway, but that the periods of unem- 
ployment “between engagements” were so extended that her average earnings 
during the time she was a professional actress were not $500 a week but $35. 

Are the skills acquired transferrable to other occupations? Is the work 
hazardous? What about accidents, occupational diseases? In comparison with 
other occupations, how is this one more or less attractive? 


WHEN? 


There are two strategic points at which large numbers of students are 
likely to need occupational information at about the same time. First, when 
the students are about to make important choices among educational pro- 
grams which lead to aifferent occupational outlets, for example, in eighth 
or ninth grade when students must choose a high-school curriculum—aca- 
demic, commercial, technical, and others; in the twelfth grade when some 
students are still reconsidering their choice of a college—engineering, busi- 
ness administration, liberal arts, and the like; in the freshman or sopho- 
more year of college, if the students must select a major field at this point; 
and in the senior year ot college for those who expect to enter graduate 
school. At all of these points the major emphasis should be on the educa- 
tional plan. Facts about jobs should be introduced only when they have a 
direct influence upon the choice of education. : 

Second, when students are about to quit school and go to work; for 
example, in the senior year of high school; in the senior year of college; in 
the last year of graduate school; and at whatever other points students drop 
cut of school. These are the most important points for the presentation of 
occupational information. At all of these points, the emphasis should be on 
beginning jobs immediately available. The information should be accurate, 
realistic, specific, up to date, and down to earth. 
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HOw? 


There are dozens of different ways of presenting occupational informa- 
tion. I shall mention only seven. 


Through the Library 

Out-of-date publications should be removed at least once a year. I dare 
each one of you to go home, ask your school librarian to show you the book 
shelf on occupations, and then look at the copyright dates of the books on 


that shelf. Yours will be an unusual library if you do not find at least one ° 


book that is twenty-five years old on the same shelf with the books pub- 
lished this year or last year, and with nothing to warn the naive student 
that the older book is regrettably out of date. Pull off those old books and 
ask the librarian to burn them or to sell them and buy some new ones or 
at least to transfer them to the historical section. Then add new publications 
at regular intervals. Select your new publication for purchase from those 
recommended in the Occupational Index ($5 a year from Occupational In- 
dex, Inc., New York University, New York 3, N. Y.) 


Through Interviews 

No counselor can be a walking encyclopedia of occupational informa- 
tion; but every good counselor spends part of his time dispensing such ap- 
propriate information as he has,- looking up additional information, and 
suggesting sources of information to his students. Beware! Too many coun- 
selors “know” too many things that are no longer true. Don’t give out mis- 
information. I suppose no one will ever know how many well-meaning, 
amateur counselors are still telling students who want to enter medicine that 
they should take two or three or four years of Latin. But the New York 
Academy of Medicine tells us that there is hardly a medical school in the 
country which still requires Latin. 


Through Visits to Places of Employment 

These enable students to see, hear, and feel the working environment 
and to ask questions about jobs. They are among the best and easiest ways 
to present information about a variety of jobs to the student whose ambi- 
tions exceed his abilities. Such a student frequently resists all attempts to 
change his plans until he has found an acceptable substitute occupation. He 
even resists the acquisition of information about other occupations. But 
nearly all students like to go on trips; nearly all people like to watch other 
people work, whether or not they think there is any likelihood of ultimately 
following the same occupations themselves. 
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Through Group Conferences 
Guest artists at these should be potential employers and other represent- 
atives of occupations which former students have entered. Hold each con- 
ference on a different day so that each student may attend as many as he 
likes and the counselor may attend all. This helps to keep the counselor’s 
information up to date. Don’t let the guest make a speech. Handle all con- 
ferences on a question-and-answer basis. Give the students ample opportu- 
nity to ask questions. 
Through Follow-up Studies 

Have a class in occupations or a home-room group or a career club 
make a follow-up study of drop-outs and graduates to learn where they have 
found jobs, what they like and dislike about their jobs. 

Through Student Research 

Give the student an outline of questions to be answered, a list of bibli- 
ographies, and other sources of information and have him prepare his own 
study of each occupation in which he is seriously interested. Don’t expect 
the average student to carry this very far without follow-up on your part. 
Through a Course in Occupations 

Any or all of the procedures listed above may be used in teaching a 
course in occupations. More than 200,000 secondary-school students were en- 
rolled in such courses at the last count. The course should be elective. The 
teacher should learn with the students. (Most of us need to.) Don’t use a 
textbook. Get up-to-date information from original sources. Take the students 
with you. 

I think the course in occupational opportunities is the ultimate answer 
to the problem of telling school and college youth about occupations. We 
use group instruction to tell them about algebra, chemistry, history, and lit- 
erature. Why should we not use group instruction to tell them about occu- 
pations? We have had a little research on the results of occupational orien- 
tation courses. Stone, at the University of Minnesota, found that a course 
in vocational orientation plus counseling produced better results than coun- 
seling alone, when the results were measured against a criterion of probable 
aptitude for the chosen occupation. An informal group program was re- 
ported in which occupational information was presented to high-school jun- 
iors and seniors in Erie, Pennsylvania, with a resultant modification in stu- 
dent plans which brought them more in line with employment opportunity. 
Studies by Kefauver, Hand, Sachs, and others have indicated that these de- 
sirable results do not always folléw when the teachers are untrained. It is 
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regrettable, but apparently true, that most of the persons teaching classes in 
occupations today have had no training for the work in either subject mat- 
ter or methods, that they know little more about occupations than the stu- 
dents do, and that they know almost nothing about how to teach the sub- 
ject. If we are going to get any effective work done in this field, we must 
insist that the people who teach courses in occupational opportunities should 
have as an absolute minimum a basic course in the principles and _tech- 
niques of vocational guidance, a second course on occupational information 
and the sources from which it may be obtained, and a third course on 
methods of teaching the subject. As rapidly as possible, we should require 
the certification of such teachers with a subject matter background com- 
parable to that required of teachers in other subjects. 


HELPING STUDENTS TO GET INFORMATION 
There is more to vocational guidarce than the presentation of facts 
about jobs. Good vecational guidance requires also the skillful appraisal of 
individual abilities and limitations, counseling, placement, and follow-up. 
I think maybe we are approaching the time when all of these aspects 
of vocational guidance will be proportionately emphasized. In the early days, 


much of our emphasis was on placement and occupational information. 


Currently, especially in the testing centers set up on contract with the Vet- 
erans Administration, the emphasis has been largely on aptitude testing. 
And the recent excitement over nondirective counseling has led a few per- 
sons to think that a counselor need know nothing except how to keep his 
mouth shut! 

But the top people in vocational guidance as far back as Frank Par- 
sons have always recognized that effective vocational guidance demands ap- 
proximately equal emphasis on the study of the individual and the study of 
occupations, followed by unhurried counseling, and leading to placement 
and follow-up. Without any one of these, we are in grave danger of pro- 
ducing a program that will not produce results. 

Probably the two most important decisions that any man ever makes 
are: one, whom he will marry; and, two, what he will do to make a living. 
These two decisions probably do more to affect his lifetime happiness, con- 
tentment, and satisfaction than anything else that is within his own control. 
Certainly, the choice of a career should not be made without adequate and 
accurate information about what lies ahead. Certainly, the schools and col- 
leges of this country have few responsibilities that are more compelling than 
that of helping their students to get that information. 
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The Future of Education as a Calling 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 


ITHOUT doubt the problem of getting enough fully qualified 

teachers is the most sericus question confronting American education. 
No one can be exact’ as to the losses of qualified personnel during the 
war period. It appears that, of the 900,000 teachers employed in public 
elementary and secondary schools in 1939-40, we had lost 350,000 by 
1944-45, About 150,000 positions were : filled by new graduates (normal 
absorption during these years would have been about 250,000) and by 
older teachers who did not retire at the usual retirement age. At the most 
acute period in 1944-45, about 120,000 persons were employed on emer- 
gency certificates (even in 1947-48 the number will probably reach 100,000 
emergency certificates). Nearly 60,000 positions were dropped by rural 
schools and by eliminating subjects in urban school systems. Between 
15,000 and 20,000 positions were “vacant” in the sense that regular teachers 
were being sought or the positions were filled by substitutes for short peri- 
ods. Other deficits in personnel were absorbed by increasing the pupil load 
of many teachers and by assigning classes to administrators and others who 
kad not previously had classes. 

There can be no doubt that tens of thousands of inferior teachers 
with only the legal minimum qualifications have been kept who would 
have in ordinary times left the classroom voluntarily or upon invitation. 
Tens of thousands of teachers with drab or repellent personalities, emotion- 
al unbalance, and dislike for their work are tolerated in the schools, creat- 
ing in hundreds of thousands of boys and girls attitudes of rebellion and 


\Figures on numbers of teachers, salaries, salary increases, and other data in this article are not of- 
fered as accurate or official data. In many instances no reliab'e, precise figures are available and estimates 
must be employed. 

Harl R. Douglass is Director of the College of Education, University of Colorado, 


Boulder, Colorado. 
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dissatisfaction. For decades to come we will “pay through the nose” in the 
form of delinquency and crime, industrial inefficiency, and poor quality 
of homes. 

THE NEED FOR MEN 

In public elementary and secondary schools in 1944-45, about 15 per 
cent of the classroom teachers were men. Today, not more than 20 per cent 
of the teachers below college grade are men. Some of these are in adminis- 
trative positions and do not teach. The story is told of a small youngster 
who, in response to his mother’s query about his teacher, exclaimed, “Oh, 
mother, we didn’t have a teacher today. We had a man.” It is not con- 
tended here that men are better teachers than women. Perhaps they are 
better in some fields, inferior in others. It is important, however, that young 
people should grow up in contact with both feminine and masculine per- 
sonalities. The number of men in teaching positions outside of science, in- 
dustrial arts, and coaching is dwindling close to the vanishing point. 

We need to attract to teaching young men and women of superior 
minds and appropriate personal qualities. The question naturally arises—can 
we conscientiously advise them to enter teaching on the basis of relative re- 
turns — financial and otherwise? Representations made in behalf of teach- 
ing as an attractive vocation must include the financial returns, conditions 
of work, feeling of satisfaction resulting from doing important work, and 
security in one’s vocation. 

In order to convince an American public which is spending a total of 
about sixteen billion dollars on beverage alcohol, tobacco, entertainment, and 
cosmetics that it should spend on education more than two per cent of its 


income as at present, we have advertised the sad plight.of the teacher with , 


little or no reference to what conditions will be in the immediate future. 
This impression calls for correction not only in the minds of potential teach- 
ers but also in the minds of counselors of young people in homes, schools, 
colleges, churches, and youth organizations. 

In the first place, besides such states as Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Kentucky, where there still exist 
very bad economic conditions and where government is largely in the hands 
of puppets of northern financial “carpet-baggers” and local “scalawags,” 
combining to exploit the wealth of the state and to draw off its natural re- 
sources without regard to the welfare of that state, there is a very small per- 
centage of teachers with college degrees and average personalities who have 
serious worries about a decent living; and those are chiefly teachers in a few 
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southern states or teachers with unusual responsibility for dependents. The 
average salary of all classroom teachers, principals, and supervisors is esti- 
mated to be about $2,550 for 1947-48; and it may reach $3,000 before many 
of those now in teacher education will be ready to begin employment. 

It must be borne in mind that averages of: teachers’ salaries are based 
upon the salaries of all teachers (classroom teachers, principals, and super- 
visors). This includes a considerable number—in some states actually more 
than half of the teachers—who are not college graduates, indeed thousands 
who have never been to college. It is most reasonable to believe that the 
average salary of teachers with college degrees, including those in the south- 
ern states and the Dakotas, is as much as $2,600; that of those with mas- 
ter’s degrees, more than $3,000; and that of those with doctor’s degrees, 
$4,000 or more. 

SALARIES RISING RAPIDLY 

With the exception of a few areas, salaries have increased very mate- 
rially in the last two years and are still rising. On the average it is practi- 
cally certain that, by 1950, the teachers’ average salary will have increased 
nearly 100 per cent ($1,440 to $2,550) over the average for 1940. In many 
places increases are already far beyond that and mest likely the average in- 
crease in the country as a whole will, in a few years, be even more. 

Recent state-wide appropriations are certain to result in materially in- 
creased salaries next year. For example, in Colorado an additional $4,000,000 
of state money has been provided; in Utah and Nevada enough has been 
provided to guarantee an expenditure of not less than $3,000 per classroom 
individual; and in Oregon enough has been provided to make $50 a pupil.” 

In the State of Washington, teachers’ salaries for 1947-1948 are on the 
average almost $700 greater than last year. The 1947 legislature made a 
$500 increase mandatory and provided funds for a minimum increase of 
$750 and a minimum salary of $2,400. The Indiana Legislature set up a 
scale with a minimum of $2,400 for teachers with bachelor’s degrees teach- 
ing in schools with a nine-month term. In Idaho, state support was in- 
creased by more than 50 per cent; Nevada, Oregon, and California have 
also provided for a minimum of $2,400 for degree-holding teachers. Other 
minimums are: Florida, $2,550; Maryland, $2,200; and Texas, $2,000. 

In Mississippi, $23,000,000 was provided and in North Carolina $45,- 
000,000. In Tennessee, the proceeds of a new sales tax, approximately $15,- 


@Salary figures in this article (except those of the NEA Research Division) are not offered as pre- 
cisely reliable. They are taken from news items in various educational periodicals. 
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600,000, will go toward state aid, making $25,000,000 in all; in Michigan, 
$52,000,000; in Minnesota, $67,000,000 for the biennium; and in Virginia, 
$8,000,000. 

As reported by the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the median salaries in city school systems in 1946-1947 are shown 








below. 

Median Salaries in City School Systems in the United States 

Population Range Elementary High-School 
Classroom Teachers Classroom Teachers 

Cities of more than 100,000 $2,897 $3,593 
Cities of 30,000 to 100,000 2,288 2,774 
Cities of 10,000 to 30,900 2,118 2,595 
Cities of 5,000 to 10,000 1,948 2,375 
Cities of 2,500 to 5,000 1,864 2,274 





For 1947-1948, these figures are most probably between $200 and $300 
more. Increases in salaries for members of the administrative and supervisory 


staff, including principals, will average between $500 and $1,500 more — 


according to the size of the city. 

Increases in teachers’ salaries are well under way. In some states the 
increase of state aid is just becoming available to schools. In others, in- 
creased state aid will most certainly be voted at the next session of the legis- 
lature. A Federal aid bill giving’ to the states at least 200, maybe 300, million 
dollars is almost certain to pass Congress in 1948. In many cities and coun- 
ties located in states other than Colorado, assessed evaluations have 
been materially increased, and new forms of taxes have been established in 
order to increase school funds. The end is not yet in sight. 

In new salary schedules set up, maximums for teachers with bachelor’s 
degrees have been materially increased; e.g., Newark, New Jersey, $4,600; 
Detroit, Michigan, $4,375; West Hartford, Connecticut, $4,240; Minneapolis, 
Minnesoia, $4,200; Pasadena, California, $4.300; Tucson, Arizona, $4,416; 
Bakersfield, California, $4,800; Crystal Lake, Illinois, $4,600; St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, $4,200; Mishawaka, Indiana, $4,400; Buffalo, New York, $4,510; Port- 
land, Oregon, $4,100; East Chicago, Indiana, $4,809; Jersey City, New Jersey, 
$4,850; and Centralia, Illinois, $4,650. Maximums of $4,000 or more are report- 
ed in Ventura, California; Gladstone, Michigan; Pittsburg, Kansas; Yankton, 
South Dakota; Waukegan, Illinois; Sioux City, Iowa; Washington, D. C.; 
and Missoula, Montana. These maximums are attainable by all teachers with 
degrees in from ten to eighteen years. Maximums for teachers with master’s 
cegrees have been increased by $200 to $500, bringing the maximum up to 
more than $5,000 in many cities. 
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Salary schedules for the twelve largest cities in the United States, employ- 
ing nearly twenty per cent of all the teachers, provide minimums and maxi- 
mums as shown in the table below. 


SALARY SCHEDULE CLASSES FOR REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN 
THE 11 LARGEST CITIES, SEPT., 1947.7 





Salary classes 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Los Angeles 
Cleveland 
Baltimore 
St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 
Washington 
San Francisco 


Detroit 





Four years (bachelor’s degree) 
Minimum $2,500 2,000 2,775 2,690 2,100 2,600 2,400 2,200 2,500 2,700 
5,125 3,900 4,375 4,370 3,750 4,600 4,200 4,000 4,000 4,800 


Maximum 
Five years (master’s degree) 
$2,700 2,000 2,900 2,970 2,100 2,800 2,400 2,400 3,000 3,000 


Minimum 
Maximum 5.325 4,000 4,500 4,650 4,050 4,800 4,500 4,000 4,500 5,275 


“Salary Schedules in the Twelve Largest Cities,” by Hazel Davis, The American School Board Journal, 





(Nov. 1947), Vol. 115, No. 5.5 p. 17. 

In a very large number of cities, new salary schedules have been 
adopted with maximums between $3,000 and $4,000. It seems practically 
assured that by 1950, the majority of teachers with bachelor’s degrees will 
receive not less than $2,500 with the average being more than $3,000. Men 
teachers with bachelor’s degrees will have an average salary close to $4,000, 
and men with master’s degrees can expect an average close to $4,500 a year. 





SECURITY IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


In the depression of the thirties, the national income declined to a low 
of $39 billion (1932), less than half of that in 1929. Yet between 1929 and 
1930, teachers’ salaries on the average increased slightly. The teachers’ dol- 
lar in 1934 bought twelve per cent more than in 1929, In the coming de- 
pression, which seems today in the light of the tendency for prices to out- 
strip wages and salaries almost as certain as taxes come within the next 
seven or eight years, the teachers’ dollar will be most likely worth two of 
the present inflated dollars in many lines of goods.’ With a salary cut of 
ten or fifteen per cent, teachers would still be as well paid as those in many 
professions and much better off than at present. 

8The current inflation and the consequent exhaustion of the purchasing power of more than 100,000, 
000 consumers have practically made a severe depression in the '50’s inevitable. Professor Harold J. Clark 


of Columbia University, authority in economics of education, estimates that in 1934 with salaries at their 
lowest, teachers’ buying power was thirteen per cent higher than at the top of the boom (See Education 


Press Newsletter, October 25, 1947, p. 6). 
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Security in the teaching profession is far greater than in the great ma- 
jority of callings. Income is not subject to the wild fluctuations of other 
professions. Security in any educational position is almost certain for a 
‘competent teacher and, in the few instances of unwarranted dismissal, the 
competent teacher has usually been able to obtain an equally good position. 


Already many vocations of the more attractive type are becoming over- 
crowded, some of them very badly. Statistics indicate that, by 1950, even if 
there is no depression, there will be a great and increasing surplus of chem- 
ists and engineers. When the depression comes, there will be a large surplus 
in these professions. Already engineering students are beginning to prepare 
additionally for teaching positions. We should not begrudge the lawyer, the 
coctor, or the engineer his present inflated income of from $5,000 to $10,000 a 
year. Taxes take a thousand to two thcusand, and in depression years their in- 
comes will be dropped to half or less of the present figures. 

In times of depression, less clothing is bought; we eat less, travel less, 
drink less expensive drinks, and spend less on health and teeth and books 
and periodicals. There will be, however, just as many children in school. 
In fact, not only will there be more in high school because no jobs for 
juniors and seniors are available, but, also of even more importance in the 
1950’s, there will be from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 more children in school, 
and by the 1960's, from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 more children in school than 
at present as the result of the great increase in the number of births in the 
forties. The number of births has soared from approximately 2,250,000 in 
1933 to approximately 3,400,000 in 1946, an increase of more than 50 per 
cent. In each of the war years, the total was in excess of 3,000,000, and in 
1947 the figure is certain to be near to 3,750,000. In the: fifties there will be 
need for at least 250,000 more teachers in addition to the 200,000 to 300,000 
shortage at present.’ 

Because of the shortage of superior, qualified teachers and administra- 
tors, promotions and advances are, and will be for several years forthcoming, 
much more quickly and rapidly than ever before. This is particularly true 
for men in college teaching and in administrative work. 

COLLEGE TEACHING 
During the war, few teachers were taking graduate work. The nation 


‘For 1933 the Bureau of Vital Statistics gave 2,001,230 us the number of recorded live births 
(Vital Statistics, of the U. S., Part 1, p. 18) and 2,230,510 for 1446 (Vital Statistics, Vol. 27. p. 56). 
These figures are known to be somewhat less than the real number of births since many births are not 
offic 'a'ly recorded. particularly in agricultural regions in the Scuth. The figures for 1946 include estimates 
only for Connecticut and the 1945 figures for Massachusetts. 
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today is short tens of thousands of qualified teachers for college posi*‘ons 
which pay, for the most part, salaries ranging from $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Yet never before did additional graduate training seem so profitable. 

In 1947-48 nearly 2,500,000 young people are attending college, almost 
twice the number attending in 1939-1940. 


OTHER SATISFACTIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES 

For the individual whose personality is appropriately suited for work 
in education (e.g., he who is an extrovert, is optimistic, and possesses fairly 
good appearance, manner, and speech with a liking to be with people and 
especially young people) it is obvious that teaching affords superior possi- 
bilities for occupational happiness—job satisfaction. The nature of the work 
itself is much more pleasant than that dealing with people sick in body and 
in mind, usually both, at all times of day and night. It offers personal com- 
pensation not found by those who make a living by grinding in the mouths 
of cringing people, profiting by the quarrels or misfortunes of others, or, 
for that matter, by selling people things or punching a typewriter. 

The teacher cannot help but realize that his work is constructive, crea- 
tive, and of great importance to the individual pupils and to society. He 
sees his products go on to function in life in line with their training. He 
knows that the incidence of war or peace, prosperity or depression, democ- 
racy or political and economic discrimination and exploitation are all con- 
ditioned by the work of the advance of technology, literature and the arts, 
the well-being of the states and nation, and the happiness and welfare of 
mankind. 

The teacher and school administrator who would see something of the 
world finds ‘his profession admirably suited to the realization of that desire. 
Unlike the attorney, dentist, or physician who usually must spend the rest 
of his life in the town where he first built up his practice, the teacher or 
school administrator may, if he wishes, find employment and promotions in 
distant sections of the country or even in other countries. While those of 
other professions succumb in the great majority of cases to the provincial- 
ism of a narrow vocational and social life, those in education may, and us- 
ually do, live a richer life involving several communities and a wide scope 
of human activities as related to the subject matter of the school. In addi- 
tion, teachers are free to travel in summer and during Christmas vacations. 
In fact, they are often given salary increases for travel. 

3U. S. Office of Education figure for 1778 institutions in early fall was 2,399,507. Allowing for insti- 


tutions not heard from and for other registering later in the year, the figure will undoubtedly approxi- 
mate 3,000,000. In 1939-40 the U. S. Office of Education reported 1,494,203 resident students. 
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SOME WORRIES TEACHERS DON’T HAVE 
The teacher has no worries about “collections” or bad accounts. He 
doesn’t have to advertise or scheme to increase his business. Increasingly he 
is becoming relatively freed from the petty irritations and necessity for “cus- 
temer cultivation” so necessary in callings dependent upon fees or sales. 


Some of the relative disadvantages of teaching have been grossly exag- 
gerated and have decreased materially in recent years. The teacher today lives 
ne more a “gold-fish” type of private life than the doctor, lawyer, business- 
man, or office holder. If he lives an abnormal social life, it is not because 
he is a teacher—but primarily because (1) he is unmarried and therefore 
excluded from the social life centering around married couples or (2) he is 
somewhat aloof and does not mix into the social life of the community. The 
traditional restrictions upon teachers relative to minor vices have within re- 
cent years been pretty largely abandoned in most communities. Teachers 
have been too hard to get. In addition, ideas about community attitudes to- 
ward such things have changed greatly. 


COUNSELORS OF YOUTH HAVE A CLEAR DUTY 


Counselors of youth in the home, in the church, in the schools should 
not hesitate to advise young people of suitable temperament and mental and 
sound ability to go into teaching. There is no need to worry about the finan- 
cial rewards. They are far greater than most people realize and are becom- 
ing greater rapidly. Teaching offers far greater security. It offers far better 
work hours, days, and seasons. It permits travel, vacations, and recreation. 
It keeps the intellect alive. It is a most important work—much more so than 


all but a few, if not all, callings. 
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Can We Meet the Need 
for School Buildings? 


GEORGE H. FIELD 


LMOST twenty-six million children were enrolled in public elementary 
A and secondary schools during 1947, according to data of the United States 
Office of Education. In addition, there were three million children attending 
nonpublic elementary and secondary schools, and 1.5 million five-year olds 
who were not attending school. The recent high birthrates indicate that a 
sharply increased rate of enrollment in the elementary schools will continue 
during the coming year. 

Attendance at our colleges and universities stood at 1,300,000 in 1940. It 
has risen to 2,300,000 in the present school year. It is to be progressively higher 
in 1948 and in 1949 and is expected to increase to 4,000,000 in 1960. Increased 
enrollment in our institutions of higher learning is due to the continuing in- 
crease in the number of high-school students and the increased proportion of 
high-school graduates attending college as well as to the desire of veterans to 
continue their education. 

These figures become doubly significant in view of the current shortage 
of school facilities. Current enrollments necessitate overloaded classrooms and 
part-time instruction. The expected increases in school attendance in the next 
few years at public elementary and secondary schools and at colleges will be 
imposed on an already overloaded school plant. As a nation wé have always 
prided ourselves upon the educational opportunities offered to our young peo- 
ple. It is a part of our national tradition, a manifestation of our standard of liv- 
ing. It is a tradition that must be continued due to the world situation, the 
rapidity of technological and scientific advancement, and to the need to main- 
tain and improve our cultural standards. 


George H. Field is Commissioner of the Bureau of Community Facilities, Fed- 
eral Works Agency, Washington, D. C. 
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The situation poses a very real problem for our elementary and secondary 
schools and for our cities and towns, as well as for institutions of higher learn- 
ing. From where is the added space to come? The situation poses a problem, 
also, to parents who desire a normal American education for their children 
and to our children who must often “make do” with part-time instruction in 
inadequate quarters. School construction was postponed all during the war 
years. In fact, we have been living upon our capital of school and college build- 
ings while accumulating deficits as we have been unable to add sufficiently 


to our school plant recently. 

How much added school construction do we need? A recent country-wide 
survey was made by the United States Office of Education. According to data 
presented in a recent issue of School Life, preliminary estimates of need ap- 
proximate eleven billion dollars. The preliminary, figures cover public and non- 
public elementary and secondary schools and higher institutions of learning. 
It is entirely possible that a more complete survey would show that the eleven- 
billion-dollar estimate of needs is a conservative figure since there is a dearth 
of accurate information due to a lack of complete state-by-state surveys of 
schools in existence and of needs for new schools. 

These findings of need may be compared with estimates of other surveys: 
The Twentieth Century Fund, in its review, estimated needs of elementary 
and educational plant alone at $9.9 billion. Since this estimate is in terms of 
1940 prices, these needs expressed in current prices would be considerably 
higher. In 1944 the National Education Association reported a ten-year need 
for public elementary and secondary schools of $12.9 billion. The National 
Resources Planning Board estimated outlays for educational plant at $12.4 bil- 
lion in terms of 1940 prices. 

Additional statistics could be cited, but I think enough have been quoted 
to point to the gravity of the problem. Congress also has recognized the need 
for its consideration, witness the proposed Aiken Bill designed to provide 
grants-in-aid of some $250,000,000 to our higher-education institutions to en- 
able the construction of additional facilities. 


The Federal Works Agency, through its Bureau of Community Facili- 
ties, is active in both the secondary and higher education facilities field. Under 
the Advance Planning Program it has advanced over twenty-three million 
dollars to 2,153 school districts to plan the construction of $593,000,000 of 
school facilities. Under the Veterans’ Educational Facilities Program, it has 
assisted 1,115 institutions of higher learning and vocational schools by provid- 
ing in excess of 16,000,000 square feet of temporary structures for use as class- 
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rooms, laboratories, and kindred structures; but additional millions of square 
feet of a more permanent nature are needed. 

There is no immediate panacea for the solution of our school facilities 
problem. It is not clear that local communities can shoulder the financial bur- 
den. It is not immediately possible to construct all the schools needed in view 
of current construction costs and competing needs for other types of public 
construction, to say nothing of demands made upon construction materials 
and manpower by requirements for housing and other types of private con- 
struction. 

However, there should be an intense awareness of the situation both on a 
national basis and within each state and local community. Each locality 
should review the present status of its school plant and appraise its needs for 
the foreseeable future in line with prospects for growth, changing locations of 
homes within the city, and all other pertinent factors. Some idea of the local 
need for other types of public construction should be obtained and the income 
prospects of the city analyzed. Then, a school construction budget could be set 
up on the basis of relative urgency and need. With a clear picture in mind in 
each local community of what can be done at this time, added school capacity 
could be put underway within the limits of a community’s ability to pay and 
confined to the most essential projects. While this method of procedure might 
occasion some delay in meeting all school needs, it does make possible an im- 
mediate beginning towards a long-run solution rather than a complete post- 


ponement. 





ACT EARLY 

Members: If you wish your name to be included in the NEW directory of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, to be prepared next fall, send 
us your change of position and address promptly. Please include your old address 
as well as your new address and the title of your new position. 

In order to receive the first issue of the next school year promptly (the Oc- 
tober issue of THE BULLETIN), it will be necessary to receive all changes of ad- 
dress not later than September 10. Otherwise, the October issue will. be mailed to 
your old address. 
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What Is Operation 
Atomic Vision? 


A Project in Community Education 
on Atomic Energy for Senior High 
Schools 


HETHER we like it not, we are living in the Atomic Age. But there 

is little evidence to show that we are well prepared in our knowledge 
and in our attitude to live in this new era. The striking and alarming conclu- 
sion to be drawn from public opinion polls, such as Sylvia Eberhart reported 
in the June, 1947, Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists on how the American peo- 
ple feel about the atomic bomb, is that a great majority of our people are neith- 
er well informed nor deeply concerned about atomic energy. There is a general 


lack of understanding of the facts and issues which is dangerous not only to . 


our basic security but to our democratic institutions as well. The basic assump- 
tions underlying the relation of public information to democracy cannot safely 
be taken lightly. 
MAJOR PURPOSES OF OAV 

For some time the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
has been greatly concerned about this problem. Initiated by its Committee on 
Curriculum Planning and Development and approved by its Executive Com- 
mittee, the Association is developing Operation Atomic Vision (OAV) as a 
nation-wide project. The over-all objective of OAV is focused on school- com- 


munity education on atomic energy. The major purposes of OAV are as fol- 
lows: 
1. To stimulate and help senior high schools raise their level of information, un- 
standing, and concern about atomic energy. 
2. To stimulate young people in the senior high schools to take an active part in 
sharing their understanding and concern about atomic energy with community 
groups, thus contributing to greater community understanding and concern 


about the problem of atomic energy. 


These suggestions have been prepared by the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals for use of the school staff—teachers, principals, and curriculum 


directors. 
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3. To help young people and, through them, the community to apply known tech- 
niques of scientific and critical thinking to the issues raised and to develop 
new techniques when they are needed. 

4. To build confidence in the democratic group process by basing the procedures 
of OAV on it. 

5. To help schools minimize the factor of educational lag in this challenging area 
where education must keep pace with technological advances. 

OTHER AGENCIES CO-OPERATING 

The National Association of Secondary-Schoo! Principals does not stand 
alone in its deep concern about the Atomic Age. Representatives from other 
important national groups and organizations are co-operating with the Nation- 
al Association of Secondary-School Principals in an advisory capacity. In addi- 
tion, many of our national leaders have expressed publicly their concern over 
the apparent lethargy and ignorance of the American people with respect to 
atomic energy. David Lilienthal, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, has been constantly urging that community agencies meet the atomic 
challenge with an adequate educational program. The invitation for teachers 
to be about this job is expressed graphically in the following excerpts from an 
address entitled “Democracy and the Atom” given by Mr. Lilienthal to a 
group of teachers in Chicago. 

There are two illusions about atomic energy that increase the danger of default 
by the American people, default in the process of self-education that is at the root 
of self-government. Both of these can be traced back, in part at least, to the ultra- 
dramatic way in which secrecy, during the war, necessarily blanketed this undertak- 
ing, as well as to the way in which the story was ultimately revealed, by the astound- 
ing news from Hiroshima. The announcement of the nuclear explosion was followed by 
perhaps the greatest verbal detonation in history, a mushroom-shaped cloud of words, 
40,000 feet in altitude, purple in color. From this the American people generally took 
away two impressions, and these they still retain. First, there is the impression that 
atomic energy is too hopelessly technical and complicated for the average man to un- 
derstand at all. Or, as it is usually phrased, “It’s all over my head.” Second, the whole 
subject of atomic energy is in its entirety a closely held military secret, so there is 
no way the average citizen can become acquainted with it, or with what is going on 
in its development. 

Both of these impressions are quite erroneous. Nor shall we make real progress in 
self-education until these mistaken ideas are corrected. The starting point in atomic 
education is an understanding that the life and future of every human being is inex- 
tricably woven into the fabric of atomic energy and the manner in which it shall be 
developed and used; in short, that the stakes are very high indeed. 

This task of self-education is a very considerable one. It cannot be done overnight. 
But it cannot be done at all unless there is applied to the undertaking the skills, the 
techniques, the methods of teaching that your profession in all of its branches has 
developed and can be expected to adapt to this need. I urge the whole body of 
American educators and teachers to assume a role of leadership in this matter. 
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Note that I did not say science teachers and educators. Atomic-energy education is 
by no means the business of teachers in the natural sciences only. It also touches 
and concerns all the social sciences, English, the humanities in general, indeed the 
whole range and scope of teaching is involved. The consequences of atomic energy are 
a spectrum as broad as the spectrum of human activities itself and, therefore, as broad 


as teaching itself. 

Operation Atomic Vision, then, is one answer of the educational profes- 
sion to the atomic challenge. It would seem, considering the broad implications 
of the issues involved, that there is really very little choice as to whether we 
want to do something about this or not. Since it hardly seems too much to say 
that man’s whole future is at stake, the acceptance of the school’s responsibility 
would appear to be both an obligation and a duty. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the schools of America made aware of the challenge can fulfill this 
obligation. 

THE TEACHING-LEARNING UNIT FOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


A student guide and reader of 96 pages has been prepared by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals under the auspices of its Commit- 
tee on Curriculum Planning and Development to help senior high schools ini- 
tiate and carry through Operation Atomic Vision in their communities. This 
pamphlet is addressed to students. It contains a body of carefully selected read- 
ing materials bearing on the important atomic energy. problem. It includes sug- 
gestions to student groups regarding ways of working not only in their school 
and their class groups but also in their community. In addition, the pamphlet 
contains a highly selected bibliography of books, pamphlets, and audio-visual 
materials. 

The student pamphlet is looked upon as a key instrument for initiating 
and developing Operation Atomic Vision. It is designed to help students raise 
their level of information about atomic energy and to furnish guidance to 
groups for developing skills and understandings needed in the democratic 
process. It is intended to be used as a guide for group work in the school and 
in the community. 

The student pamphlet contains materials drawn from several subject mat- 
ter areas. Pupil groups will need help in striking a balance in their reading 
materials and in their discussions. Pupil groups will also need help in dis- 
tinguishing fact from opinion. They will have to deal with both in their dis- 
cussions on atomic energy, but it is important for them to recognize when they 
are using facts and when they are operating on the basis of opinions. Some of 
the reading material in the pamphlet is fairly difficult, and, therefore, it may 
be wise to go through this material with the group, helping the pupils to un- 
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derstand and interpret the important facts and opinions. The group leader or 
teacher need not assume all the responsibility for this job, as there will be many 
students in the group who can help others to get meaning from the reading 
materials. Typical student groups often wish to emphasize unduly the destruc- 
tive aspects of atomic energy. They should be helped to place the greater em- 
phasis on the peaceful potentialities of atomic energy. Some of the students 
may need help in interpreting the ways of working described in the pam- 
phlet. This material will be most helpful to groups as they plan their develop- 
ment of OAV and discuss their rolls in the furtherance of community under- 
standing. It is not intended that the suggestions for ways of working be fol- 
lowed in every detail. 
A FIRST OBJECTIVE FOR THE SCHOOL STAFF 

The role of the school staff in OAV will be facilitated if the staff members 
become well informed and deeply concerned about the problem of atomic en- 
ergy. A good way to get started is to form study groups within the staff. These 
study groups could be led by members of the staff such as science and social 
science teachers who already have some knowledge and insight with respect to 
atomic energy. The activities which a staff group could undertake might in- 
clude a study and evaluation of the student pamphlet and a study and discus- 
sion of some of the materials suggested in the student bibliography including 
the audio-visual materials. It is not necessary that teachers become experts on 
atomic energy before work with student groups is initiated. Teachers and stu- 
dents can learn together. The chief objective in the preliminary study should be 
to gain a perspective of the project. It is quite likely that teachers disciplined 
in the group process will personally desire to appear as one of the better in- 
formed members of the group. There can be no objection to this worthy pur- 


pose. 
SCOPE OF SCHOOL PARTICIPATION 

The scope of a school’s participation in OAV will depend upon any fac- 
tors which must be evaluated by the school staff in terms of their own local 
situation. It is urged that OAV be developed on a whole-school basis, but there 
are, of course, other alternatives. For example, interested teachers might devote 
two to six weeks on a study of atomic energy, working together as a group as 
well as they can. The science and social studies departments might jointly plan 
an atomic energy program for all their students. Interested student groups, 
such as the student council, the honor society, or the science club, might under- 
take to study atomic energy themselves and then share their knowledge and 
understanding with the rest of the school through special assemblies, special 
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exhibits, and the like. Or a special committee of students and teachers might 
plan an Atomic Energy Week for the school when a variety of informal mate- 
rial would be distributed, special speakers brought in, and motion pictures 
shown. The aim of such activities should be, of course, to reach every student 
in the school. The scope of school participation will depend in part on how 
the school staff and student body view the community phase of OAV. If the 
senior high school takes a leadership role in the education of the community 
with respect to atomic energy, this fact will have influence on the way in 
which the school phase of OAV is developed. It is urged that every senior high 
school do something and that the scope of OAV be as extensive as is possible. 
ORGANIZING THE SCHOOL FOR ACTION 

If Operation Atomic Vision is to be developed on an all-school basis, it 
will be necessary, of course, to pay considerable attention to the organization 
of the school in order to insure the effective working of OAV. Undoubtedly 
some temporary changes will be needed in the general school program in or- 
der adequately to develop OAV on an all-school basis and to care for the com- 
munity phase. The suggestions which follow may be of help in getting the 


needed organization underway: 
1. Discuss the whole idea of OAV in a staff meeting, critically examining the 


major aspects of the proposal as it is laid out in the student pamphlet. It . 


might be a good idea to bring in a select group of students at this point. 

2. The school staff might then be divided into working groups on a voluntary 
basis. These working groups would immediately work to see that there is 
the widest participation of the staff and the students in the initial planning 
of the project and that possible co-operating groups of teachers and stu- 
dents build a background of school resources and community contacts. 

3. The interest, knowledge, and understanding which teachers and pupil groups 
in the school have already acquired should be drawn upon and utilized fully 
in the development of OAV. 

4. Plans should be worked out for the essential interdepartmental co-operation 
which will be required if OAV is to be developed on a whole-school basis. 
Plans will also have to be made for small group work and for the training 
of group leaders, both teachers and _ pupils. 

5. The aim of the initial planning might be the development of an over-all 
strategy for guiding the working out of OAV in the school and in the com- 
munity. Such a strategy would take into account and make provision for the 
items listed above and for the following additional ones: 

a. School time 

b. A co-ordinating committee which might include teachers, students, and 
laymen from the community 

c. Provisions for small group work, probably by suspending a part of the 
usual class work and substituting OAV for it 
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d. Provisions for special events such as special assemblies 
e. Bringing in laymen from the community early in the planning 
6. Special efforts will be needed if adequate evaluation of the progress and 
achievements of OAV is to be made. It is urged that this aspect of OAV 
be given serious attention. Reporting to the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, the national sponsoring group, on the development of 
OAV’s achievements, especially valuable experiences and the like, can be 
of considerable help to other schools and communities. More detailed sug- 
gestions for reporting will be found in the student pamphlet. 
COMMUNITY PHASE OF OAV 
As a major objective of OAV is to raise the community level of informa- 
tion and understanding on atomic energy, it is hoped that each senior high 
school will extend its operations into the community. Suggestions for doing 
this have been described in the student pamphlet. It is extremely important in 
this connection for the school to establish lines of communication with the 
adult education leaders in the community and with other community groups 
who have an adult education program, The chances are that, in the development 
of the community phase, a co-operative arrangement can be made with 
active community groups to develop OAV on a whole-community basis. The 
school groups can be a tremendous force in community education on atomic 
energy, particularly if the school phase of OAV has been accepted in some 
detail. 
PROFESSIONAL HELP FOR STAFF MEMBERS 
There are several phases in the development of OAV where students will 
need technical or professional help and advice. These should be anticipated 
as well as possible and preparations made to provide needed assistance. Stu- 
dent groups will need to develop skills in a variety of group discussion situa- 
tions, in leading group discussions, in making talks and presenting materials, 
in planning together and with community groups, in interviewing, and in 
evaluating the outcomes of their study and work on atomic energy. The 
teacher, as an adult member of the group, should assume responsibility for 
guidance and for providing concrete help on such matters as the group needs. 
The following references may prove helpful to teachers at this point: 

Dearing, I. Let’s Try Thinking. Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

National Education Association, Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction. Teachers and Co-operation. Issued by the Committee in charge 
of the Yearbook on Co-operation. November, 1937. (Out of print but cop- 
ies should be available in every school library.) 

National Council of Teachers of English. Thinking Together by George Salt. 
Pamphlet Publication No. 6. Chicago, Illinois. 

Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation. Guide to Study and 
Experimentation in Co-operative Planning in Education. Bureau of Publi- 
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cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, New York. 
1947, 


State of Michigan, Department of Public Instruction. Understanding Through 
Discussion. Lansing, Michigan. 


Survival in the Air Age. A report of the Presidents Air Policy Commission. Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1948. 166 pp. 75 cents. 

Benne, Kenneth D., “Leaders Are Made, Not Born.” Childhood Education. Jan- 
uary, 1948, 


Crary, R.; Evans, H.; Gottlieb, A.; and Light, I. The Challenge of Atomic 
Energy. A Resource Unit and Discussion Leader’s Guide. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 1948. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL’S STAKE IN OPERATION ATOMIC VISION 


If the basic assumption upon which OAV rests is correct—that democratic 
survival is dependent upon an informed and active public vision—then the 
school’s stake is clear; for, obviously, its survival is tied up in the survival of 
democracy. The Atomic Age presents an unprecedented challenge to the dem- 
ocratic way of life. The school should assume its share of responsibility in 
meeting this challenge. OAV is a start in this direction. It can and should 
lead to a continuous program of school-community co-operation aimed at not 
only the problem of atemic energy but other crucial problems as well. 


The possibilities in OAV and similar projects for curriculum development _ 


and for improving school living are obvious. No doubt wholehearted commit- 
ment to such an enterprise will entail hard decisions on the part of the staff 
and student body. The stakes are high. The decisions to be made are difficult. 
There is no desire to deceive anyone on these points. But the potential rewards 
and positive gains implicit in OAV are of the greatest importance to our de- 
mocracy and to the world. This we believe. This is what gives us the cour- 
age to urge senior high schools to embark wholeheartedly on this enterprise 
and to commit themselves to the development of a continuous school-commu- 
nity, co-operative, educational enterprise which will insure a well-informed 
and active public opinion on all matters of national and international concern. 





PUBLISHED IN BRAILLE 
The Consumer Education Study’s publication, INVESTING IN YOURSELF, by 
Professor Ruth Strang has been published in Braille by the Perkins Institution of Boston 
for use by the blind. 
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How I, a Teacher, Can 
Inspire My Pupils to 
Enter the Teaching Profession 


VIVIAN WEAVER 


TEACHER must teach by precept and example. These methods can be 
used in inspiring pupils to enter the teaching profession. 

I must be a successful person; a cheerful, friendly individual with a real 
interest in the welfare of all. I can be well-dressed but not over-dressed, clean, 
neat, attractive, and orderly in speech and habits. I can fit easily into the life 
of the community by adjusting my habits to the customs of the community. I 
can assume leadership for improvements so as not to stir up strife. 

I can take part in community life such as church work, social affairs, and 
civic responsibilities. I must be zealous in taking advantage of the privileges of 
citizenship by voting, taking part in worth-while activities, and advocating 
good government. 

I must be able to tell right from wrong; but, if I am too strait-laced, some- 
thing may break. I can teach my pupils wholesome recreation and take part in 
it with them. I can show them that a teacher may have other interests besides 
teaching and get worth-while pleasure from them. I can show pupils who have 


Miss Vivian Weaver of Red Level, Alabama, has won the first prize of $300 in 
the Laidlaw Brothers teacher-recruitment contest, conducted on a national basis for 
the past several months. Miss Weaver, the daughter of a teacher, has taught in Red 
Level for the past five years. She was educated at the Berry School in Georgia, and has 
also attended the University of Alabama. : 

Mr. Raymond J. Blake of La Jolla, California, won the second prize of $200. 
The third prize of $100 was won by Mr. Arthur Blake, of Glen Cove, New York. 

The contest was sponsored by Laidlaw Brothers, textbook publishers of Chicago. 
The sponsors announced in September that they would give $600 in prizes for the 
three best essays on “How I, A Teacher, Can Inspire My Pupils to Enter the Teaching 
Profession.” Over a thousand papers were submitted. Papers were numbered and for- 
warded to the judges, who were General Superintendent Herold Hunt of the Public 
Schools of Chicago, President Henry Hill of the George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, and Dr. E. T. McSwain, Professor of Education and Director of the Summer 
School of Northwestern University. 
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special talents that these can be used to great advantage in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

I can gain the confidence of my pupils by working with them in early 
years of high school. Through guidance and occupational work, these advan- 
tages can be brought out clearly in the classroom. 


Prospective teachers are often discouraged by teachers complaining about 
their supervisors and principals. I must be careful to avoid this unethical prac- 
tice. Many are prevented from entering the profession by the often-heard re- 
mark, “A teacher’s work is never done!” I must not be a martyr. I can build 
up the profession by complaining less and praising my job. I must pull my 
share of the load, be proud that I am a teacher, and tell people about it. 


I can show my pupils that teaching has all the requirements of a vocation. 
It renders service to one’s fellowmen; it provides a living wage; time, effort, 
and money to prepare for it are not too great; and it offers chances of advance- 
ment. I can show my pupils that they may become specialists in certain types 
of teaching, that with the present shortage of teachers they may choose their 
place of work either in the town or the country. I can show my pupils that the 
profession has its own organizations, that they rank well up in comparison 
with the professional organizations of other groups. 


I can be optimistic about the future and teach my pupils to be the same. 


I can point out the benefits of retirement, tenure laws, and health examinations 
now provided by most states. I can be active in my own state in promoting 
legislation for further improvements. 

I can show my pupils that teaching is an old as well as a very respectable 
occupation. It ranks along with the professions of the ministry, medicine, and 
law. It will continue to do so. 

I can organize a Future Teachers Club in my home room and in the 
whole school. The activities of this club will be giving programs on “Teaching 
as a Profession” for the benefit of the members and the school, keeping a scrap- 
book on the profession, assisting teachers in some of their duties, inspecting 
rooms and the work of other teachers, and visiting teachers’ colleges to observe 
the work being done to train teachers. The club can arrange to hear addresses 
and speeches of outstanding leaders in other professions who will praise the 
work of teachers. The club can offer prizes for the best oral and written com- 
positions on “Why I Would Like To Be a Teacher.” The best written com- 
positions can be printed in the school publication and in the local newspapers. 
The editors of the local newspapers can be asked to write editorials on this 
subject. This club can correlate its work with the art club and prepare posters 
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for display. Arrangements can be made to have the club receive state and na- 
tional publications. 

I can help arrange financial assistance for the more worthy and needy 
prospective teachers. I can interest the local education association and various 
civic organizations in setting up a scholarship fund. 

I can point out to my pupils outstanding teachers and have the pupils 
study their lives, habits, and reasons for entering the profession. I can show my 
pupils that teachers have always made their influence felt through their per- 
sonal attributes and unselfish service. For the best example of this, we can study 


the life of the Master Teacher. 


Ju ws ye 


NATIONAL BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK—National Boys and Girls Week will be 
observed in hundreds of communities throughout the United States and Canada 
from April 24 to May 1, 1948. The celebration will mark the 28th annual observ- 
ance of this important youth event. With the theme, Youth—Key to the Future, 
the program is designed to focus the attention of the pupils on the interests, 
activities, and problems of youth. It calls attention to the organizations and 
programs serving their needs, and seeks to arouse the interest of the entire com- 
munity in supporting measures to strengthen and insure the wholesome, purpose- 
ful development of all boys and girls. Suggested daily programs for the week in- 
clude: Citizenship Day—Saturday, April 24; Day in Chureh—Sunday, April 25; 
Day in Schools—Monday, April 26; Family Day—Tuesday, April 27; United Na- 
tions Day—Wednesday, April 28; Careers Day—Thursday, April 29; Day of 
Recognition—Friday, April 30; and Health and Recreation Day—Saturday, May 
1. Information about Boys and Girls Week and helpful suggestions for carrying 
out the program of the week, including a poster and a Manual of Suggestions, 
may be obtained free of charge from the National Boys and Girls Week Commit- 
tee, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Room 950, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

GROUP DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY ANNOUNCED—The second Nation- 
al Training Laboratory in Group Development, sponsored by the NEA and 
the Research Center for Group Dynamics with the aid of several .universities, 
will be held at Bethel, Maine, from June 14 to July 3. For further information 
and application blanks, write to Leland P. Bradford, NEA Division of 
Adult Education Service, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


A SELF-RATING SCALE FOR TEACHERS — Houglton-Miffin Company, 
New York, ‘has available a Self-Rating Scale for Teachers. The sole aim of 
this scale is to stimulate self-improvement. The scale was prepared by a 
committee of teachers in Gardner, Massachusetts, in a state-wide project ini- 
tiated by the Professional Standards Committee of the Massachusetts 
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Teachers Federation and was first published in The Massachusetts Teacher. 
The authors are: Helen Whittier, James W. H. Baker, Sarah E. Clark, 
Janet O. Greenwood, and Muriel M. Sutherland. It is four pages in length 
and has four major divisions: Part A, Professional Qualifications; Part B, 
Professional Technique; Part C, Personality Traits; and Part D, Social 
Traits. 

“STRENGTHENING FREEDOM” IS AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
THEME.—Strengthening the Foundations of Freedom is the general theme of the 
1948 program of American Education Week, November 7-13. Daily topics for 
the observance are: Sun., Nov. 7-Learning To Live Together; Mon., Nov. S- 
Improving the Educational Program; Tues., Nov. 9- Securing Qualified Teach- 
ers; Wed., Nov. 10 - Providing Adequate Finance; Thurs., Nov. 11 - Safeguarding 
Our America; Fri., Nov. 12 - Promoting Health and Safety; Sat., Nov. 13 - 
Developing Worthy Family Life. Sponsoring organizations are the NEA, the 
American Legion, U. S. Office of Education, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Later in the year, aids will be available from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE GREAT SEAL OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—A. beautiful 
nine-color lithographed copy (size 12 in. by 18% in.) of the Great Seal of the 
United States is now available for 25 cents plus postage from Otto Svendson, 
3623 21st Ave., North, Arlington, Va. It is on heavy, coated poster paper. The 
careful selection of colors and the skill in achieving hair-line registry of 
master artists’ copper plates make this lithograph a worth-while addition even 
“to the most critical collector. Included with the Great Seal is authentic source 
material describing the obverse and reverse sides of this Great Seal as recorded in 
the records of the Continental Congress of 1782. 


FREE FILMS—tThe Castle Films, 445 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., has 
available quite a number of 16-mm. sound motion pictures for free use by schools, 
clubs, churches, and industry. For full particulars, write to the above address. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS PLAN 1948 MIAMI CONFERENCE—The Executive 
committee of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers has voted to return 
to Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, for its national conference, July 12-23. 
Conference theme is: “Mobilizing the Force of Classroom Teachers to Strengthen 
the Moral Fibre of the Nation.” Nationally known speakers will conduct morn- 
ing seminars which will be followed by group meetings and discussions. Confer- 
ence directors are: Dean E. J. Ashbaugh, Miami University School of Edu- 
cation; Marie Ernst, president of the department; and Hilda Maehling, depart- 
ment executive secretary. Four previous conferences have been held as follows: 
1940, Northwestern University; 1941, Columbia University; 1942, University 
of Denver; 1947, Miami University. For further information, write to Hilda 
Maehling, executive secretary, NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

DEMOCRACY’S MIRROR—“Here in a rural region we must unite as teachers 
and parents in providing better schools for our children. We must press toward 
the financial and educational strength which flows from consolidated efforts. 
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Our cars do not sputter into silence when they cross township lines; neither 
should public education. Our milk does not turn sour when it passes through a 
township enroute to a borough; yet our children’s start in life many times has 
been curdled by local political boundaries. 

“We, as teachers, will welcome your support in helping your child to assimi- 
late the educational heritage he enjoys today. We shall welcome, too, your active 
support of better schools through joint efforts and inter-district co-operation. We 
cannot do the job without you.”—“A Chat with the Teacher,” published by the 
Coopersburg-Lower Milford Public Schools, in Pennsylvania, Thomas W. Watkins, 
Supervising Principal, as taken from the January 19, 1948, issue of the Penn- 
sylvania Education Bulletin. 

PLANS ARE DEVELOPED FOR NEA CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE—The 
Third National Conference on Citizenship will be held in Washington, May 16- 
19, 1948. A planning committee, composed of the NEA Citizenship Committee, a 
half dozen NEA staff members, and representatives of more than 25 national 
organizations, has held two planning sessions. This conference, like the previous 
two, will be divided into work groups. A series of three subjects, however, 
will be chosen for discussion, and all conferences will discuss the same sub- 
ject simultaneously in their various groups. 

WHO DETERMINES TEXTBOOK SELECTION ?—In the November issue of 
California Schools, Roy E. Simpson, California Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, reports at some length on the matter of adoption of textbooks. Significant 
excerpts are as follows: 

“In connection with the adoption of supplementary textbooks in history and 
geography for grades 7 and 8, the California Public School System was subjected 
last spring to a surprising attack. An attempt was made to apply coercive pres- 
sure to the entire system of public education in the state. The attack was ex- 
tended to the National Education Association and to university schools of edu- 
cation. Its purpose was apparently to induce those persons and boards constitu- 
+’ nally vested with authority and responsibility in the state public school sy- 
stem to betray and abandon that responsibility. It was a one man attack, financed 
by interests best known to themselves. 

“There is in the nation today a widespread concern over the activities of 
groups whose objectives are. subversive. This public concern was shamelessly ex- 
ploited during the attack on the state public school officials. There was an at- 
tempt to indict an entire profession. Public education was depicted as a public 
danger. q 

“Fortunately we still live under the decent, democratic form of government 
by which our Republic grew to greatness. Representatives of the people in the 
State Legislature conducted hearings on the charges that were made. The Com- 
mittee on Education of the State Senate issued reports completely clearing the 
state school authorities of the charges made by the accuser. The verdict of the 
senators signing the reports was unanimous in this respect. The Senators divided 
equally in their opinions as to the allegations made against the supplementary 
textbooks, the Building America series. The report of the committee was issued 
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too late in the last general session for any vote to be taken by both houses on an 
appropriation for the purchase of the adopted books. No appropriation is 


available. 

“Legal issues in the case remain to be settled. The major question is this 
one: Can the State Legislature legally withhold funds for the purchase of elemen- 
tary textbooks legally adopted by the State Board of Education under its con- 
stitutional authority ? Some school people feel that a textbook, even though it has 
been legally adopted, would be of questionable value in the classroom after it 
has been subjected to such slurs as were applied to Building America. 


“This attitude begs the major question. For if every textbook subjected to 
criticism in the legislative chambers is to be rejected, then we shall have a new 
procedure in adopting textbooks. We shall have the final authority to adopt 
textbooks lodged in the State Legislature. The legal authority of the State Cur- 
riculum Commission to recommend, and of the State Board of Education to 
adopt, textbooks would be nullified. Definition of policy in this context is vital. 
If the Legislature is to be the textbook authority in the state, we must be pre- 
pared for a completely changed procedure. That body is of a size and composition 
that do not qualify it to meet these responsibilities efficiently. 


“California’s integrity is at stake in this matter. Under present constitu- 
tional provision and state laws, the placing of responsibility is clear. It is 
lodged in the State Board of Education and its instruments. The Board and the 
large branch of state government that it directs are major agencies of California 
government. 

“On this occasion, the legal contracts of a major agency of state government 
have been placed in jeopardy. If this issue is pressed by the publisher of the 
adopted textbook, the case will have to be decided in the courts or on legal opin- 
ion based on precedent.’—San Diego’s Superintendent’s Bulletin. 


NEA AND INDIANA UNIVERSITY PLAN TRAVEL CREDIT—The NEA 
Travel Service and the School of Education of Indiana: University are co-operating 
in offering to the teachers of the nation a plan of travel with university credit. 
Travelers who are eligible to admission to a college or university may arrange to 
comply with specific additional requirements and receive university credit in pro- 
portion to the time devoted to an approved tour. A traveler who wishes credit 
must meet the following specific requirements in addition to general tour re- 
quirements: 
"1, Be admitted to Indiana University or file a statement certifying that he 
is a bona fide student of a standard college or university to which the credit will 
be transferred. 

2. Register at Indiana University for the Summer Session Travel Course. 

3. Enroll in Education 506a and/or 506b, School of Education, Indiana 
University. Credit is rated at one semester hour for each week of approved 
travel. Maximum amount of credit limited to six semester hours. 

4. Read in advance of tour specific materials assigned as preparation for 


the tour. 
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5. Complete the tour in a satisfactory manner and be certified by the 
conductor as a candidate eligible for credit. 

6. Submit a report on the educational aspects of the tour. 

7. Pay to Indiana University the regular fee of $5.00 per credit hour. 

Additional information on travel for university credit may be obtain from 
Dean W. W. Wright, School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 


Indiana. 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION—The University of California and _ the 
Pacific Coast Council on Intercultural Education announce a joint summer 
workshop in intercultural education, June 21 to July 30, 1948, on the Uni- 
versity campus in Los Angeles. It is on a graduate school level. Members of 
the staff include Dr. Stewart G. Cole, director of the Pacific Coast Council 
and of the workshop; Dr. Leslie Pinkney Hill, distinguished Negro leader 
and president of State Teachers College, Cheney, Pennsylvania; Mr. Leo 
Shapiro, Director of Intercultural Educaticn, Anti-Defamation League, New 
York City; and Dr. Robert B. Haas, associate director of the Pacific Coast 
Council and interpreter of psychodramatic and other classroom methods. Be- 
sides, a number of resource leaders will participate in the workshop represent- 
ing interests in anthropology, group work, psycholegy, and public school cur- 
riculum. A number of scholarships are available. Applications should be made 
to Dr. Stewart G. Cole, Room 603, 1250 Wiltshire Blvd. Bldg., Los Angeles 14, 
California. Openings for membership in the workshop are limited. 

DEANS OF WOMEN PLAN WORKSHOP—The NEA Department of Deans 
of Women has received information concerning several workshops or short 
courses for deans and counselors to be held at various colleges and univer- 
sities during the summer of 1948. These courses will be of interest. to experi- 
enced deans who may wish to go “back to school” for refresher courses and 
to those deans and counselors who are new to the field. The workshop will 
cover both high-school and college levels. For information, write the National 
Association of Deans of Women, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


NEW FREEDOM TRAIN PUBLICATIONS—Following through on the emo- 
tional impact of the Freedom Train as a dramatic symbol of our liberties, the 
American Heritage Foundation, sponsor of the train tour, has prepared 
a long-range educational program for raising the level of active citizenship 
through classroom use of specially prepared study guides, booklets, filmstrips, 
and document facsimiles. In preparing this material, which is now ready 
for distribution, the Foundation has obtained the co-operation of* individual 
leaders as well as the United States Office of Education, the National Education 
Association, the National Council for the Social Studies, and the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

From the beginning of the one-year tour last September, Foundation offi- 
cials have laid special stress on reaching the youth of the country through 
classroom instruction in the meaning of the Freedom Train documents and 
the duties of the good citizen in preserving and promoting our liberties. In 
every one of the 315 cities on the train itinerary, only a small percentage of 
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the school children has an opportunity to visit the train. But the Freedom 
Train and its unprecedented collection have become bywords to all. Educators 
can take advantage of this surge of interest by including the special pub- 
lications of the Foundation in classroom instruction in the social studies and 
in English during the 1948-49 years. The Foundation has prepared a number 
of publications as aids for the classroom teacher. These have been kept on 
a low cost basis to encourage widespread use. Information about these may 
be secured by writing the American Heritage Foundation, 17 East 45th Street, 


New York 17. 


TRAVEL FOR PROFESSIONAL CREDIT—‘Professional Credit for Travel” 
is the title of a new NEA Educational Research Service circular. The dis- 
cussion and tables cover: teachers’ attitudes toward travel; credit allowed 
toward meeting professional growth hurdles on salary schedules of city school 
systems; credit given by state departments of education toward certification; 
and academic credit granted by colleges and universities. The Circular may 
be purchased through the American Association of School Administrators, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Price 50 cents. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP BEGINS AT HOME—The annual Father’s Day will 
be observed this year on June 20, The Committee is setting aside June as 
the focal month for concentration on the problems of youth and building good 
citizenship. It strikes at the heart of a great national and ever-present need— 
the need for building a strong America through wholesome child upbringing. 
A beautiful poster and other aids are available from the National Father’s 
Day Committee, 50 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥. The Committee points 
out that this campaign is designed to help build a strong America through 
whoiesome child upbringing. The annual Ten Commandments for Father’s 


Day this year are as follows: , 
1. He makes himself responsible for his child’s behavior. 
He shares in his child’s activities. 
He makes his child feel secure. 
He has his child’s complete confidence. 
. He is never blinded by love to his child’s faults—he knows he serves his 
child’s interest best by recognizing and correcting weakness. 
3. He is always available to help solve youthful problems. 
. He doesn’t demand filial devotion—he wins it. 
. He recognizes and accepts as largely his the responsibility for his child’s 
mental and spiritual development. 

9. He contributes to making the home his child’s haven. 
10. He strives to be the man his child thinks he is. 
NEW FILMSTRIP FEATURES “SMART DRIVING’—The NEA Safety Com- 
mission in co-operation with the National Highway Users Conference has 
produced a silent filmstrip for use at the secondary-school level in connection 
with instruction in traftic safety and automobile driving. Entitled Smart 
Driving, the film consists of 57 frames and runs for about five minutes. 
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Full particulars concerning the use of this filmstrip may be secured by writ- 
ing the NEA Safety Commission, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 


D. C. 

SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS TO VETERANS—Senate Bill 1394 discussed in 
Bulletin 121, “Higher Education and National Affairs,” was signed by Pre- 
sident Truman on February 14, 1948, and became Public Law 411, 80th Con- 
gress. The subsistence levels have been raised to $75 for a veteran with no 
dependents, $105 with one dependent, and $120 for those with more than one 
dependent. The Veterans Administrator’s decision of February 17 states, “In- 
creased rates are payable only to those veterans who are pursuing courses 
of full-time instruction under Public Law 16 and 346 at an educational in- 
stitution and does not include any veteran pursuing a course of apprentice- 
ship training, or on-the-farm training, a part of which course is at an educa- 
tional institution, or extension classes thereof.” Public Law 411 became effec- 
tive April 1, 1948. Increased payments will be incorporated in the checks 
normally received early in May. There may be a delay of several weeks due 
to administrative changes caused by the law. Only those veterans eligible 
for the $120 payment must make application for the increased subsistence. 
Students carrying less than the minimun full-time load will receive sub- 
sistence pro-rated on the regular $65 and $90 levels. 


FELLOWSHIPS IN FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION—During the first summer 
Session of 1948, the University of California is offering a second Training 
Center in “Family Life, Health, and Social Relations.” This will be a six- 
weeks’ course, given June 21 to July 30, to which a maximum of 200 persons 
will be admitted. Through grants to this Training Center from two founda- 
tions, fellowships and travel grants have been made available. Marriage and 
the home are basic institutions of human society. But the family is being 
subjected to increasing stresses brought about by changing social conditions. 
This is resulting in deterioration of the home as evidenced by an alarming 
increase in divorce, juvenile delinquency, mental disorders, and venereal 
disease rates. In view of this demand for trained educators in the field of 
family life education, the University of California offered in the First Sum- 
mer Session of 1947 a six-weeks’ training center which was available to 170 
persons. More than 300 persons made application to attend and only the best 
qualified of these could be admitted. 

This summer fifteen fellowships, at $250 each, will be available to educa- 
tors in teacher-training institutions, and sixty travel grants wiH be offered 
to persons living more than 100 miles from Berkeley. Tuition for either 4 or 
6 units of university credit is $42. No more than 200 students can be admitted 
to the Training Center. All applications must be received by Richard A. 
Koch, M.D., 125 Vale Avenue, San Francisco 16, California, by April 15, 1948. 


NEA PLANS THIRD LEADERSHIP INSTITUTE—The Third Annual NEA 
Institute of Organization Leadership will be held in Washington, D.C., July 
25 to August 20, under the auspices of American University. A training 
school for leaders of professional organizations, the Institute is designed to aid 
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organization officers in developing the techniques and knowledge necessary to give 
effective leadership to their associations. Content of the 1948 Institute will in- 
clude parliamentary laws; public speaking; educational journalism; history, struc- 
ture, and program of education associations; and planning. Special teachers and 
NEA staff members will direct the courses and be available for counseling. Fur- 
ther information about the institute may be obtained from Dr. Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan, editor, NEA Journal, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


CORONET’S FIVE NEW FILMS—Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois, announces the release of five new film productions. 
These new releases are: 

Punctuation—Mark Your Meaning. Impresses upon students at the _ inter- 
mediate and junior high-school levels the simple rules of punctuation and the 
fact that it is a vital element of language, essential to its meaning. 

We Discover Fractions. Helps students at the intermediate and junior high- 
school levels to relate the arithmetic symbols of fractions to their own ex- 
perience, . 

Let’s Visit a Poultry Farm. Gives primary and intermediate students an 
opportunity to tour a poultry farm with Betty, a young city dweller. 
Softball for Girls. Takes up the fundamental softball skills of throwing, 
catching, batting, and fielding as they apply during the exciting last inning 
of a girls’ intramural game—for use with junior and senior high-school] and 
college students. : 

Speedball For Girls. Introduces students to an exciting game which is rapidly 
growing in popularity—for use with junior and sénior high-school or college 
students. 

Each of these new 16-mm. sound-motion films is one reel in length and 
may be purchased in full color for $90 or in black and white for only $45. 
They are also available through leading rental outlets. For a complete cata- 
log, or further information on purchase, lease-purchase, or rental sources, 
write to Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND SAFETY IS STUDY TOPIC - The Physical Edu- 
cation Instructor and Safety is the product of a joint committee representing 
three professional groups in the NEA: American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; the National Asociation of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals; and the National Commission on Safety Education. The committee’s tenta- 
tive manuscript for the publication was submitted to 59 professional leaders 
on the “firing line” in physical education and safety for review and criticism. 
Priced at 50 cents, it may be obtained from A.A.H.P.E.R., 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. A companion bulletin, The High-School Principal 
and Safety, produced by the joint committee of the same three professional 
groups, is now available. Its purpose is to assist the principal in imitating a 
well-balanced, effective safety program in the school. Several flexible programs 
are outlined, which can be adapted to the needs of any high school. 


SOUND FILMS ABOUT ENGLAND - The British Information Services, an 
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agency of the British Government with offices at 907 15th St. N. -W., 
Washington 5, D. C., announces the availability of two 16-mm. sound films: 

The Royal Tour (3 reels; 30 min.; $3.) The official film story of the 
Royal Family’s 1947 visit to the Union of South Africa records informal 
moments aboard HMS Vanguard and historic state occasions ashore and gives 
impressions of a fascinating, unfamiliar country. During the tour, Princess 
Elizabeth celebrated her twenty-first birthday, and the film records her dedica- 
tion to the people of the British Commonwealth. 


Shrine of a Nation—Westminster Abbey (2 reels; 14 min. $2) One 
thousand years of English history reflected in the history of a cathedral. 


SPEECH INSTITUTE FOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS—A four-week speech 
institute for high-school students will be held at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado, during the first summer quarter, directed by Prof. Thor- 
rel B. Fest, head of the University’s Speakers Congress Staff of this new 
high-school Speech Institute will feature outstanding high-school and college 
teachers of speech from all parts of the nation, as well as University faculty. 
The program will inciude public speaking, voice training, interpretation, 
discussion and debate, a forensic laboratory, radio speaking, extempore 
speaking, formal address, and reading aloud. 


A NEW PUBLICATION—The first issue of Inside Education, a monthly 
digest of New York City school news, will appear this month (April). It 
is being edited by Dr. Howard L. Hurwitz, a frequent contributcr to educa- 
tional journals. The digest will be an objective, four-page, monthly summary 
of significant New York City school news. It will be circulated throughout the 
United States to educators who wish to keep abreast of developments in the larg- 
est school system in the world. A year’s subscription (ten issues) is $1. Address 
Inside Education Co., 99 Ridgewood Avenue, Brooklyn 8, New York. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL—Federal, state, and local agencies and insti- 
tutions and nonprofit educational institutions which are exempt from taxation 
under Section 101 of the Internal Revenue Code are designated as eligible donees 
of surplus property. War Assets Administration Letter 251, January 21, 1948, 
stipulates that: (a) residuals from fixed price sales of surplus property to pri- 
ority and nonpriority purchasers; (b) residual from sales by competitive bid; 
(c) property predetermined to be scrap; (d) commercially unsalable special ma- 
chinery listed in WAA Regulation 13, Order 1; (e) surplus machinery manufac- 
tured in 1921 or before and not rebuilt since that date may now be made available 
to eligible donees prior to reoffering by any other method of sale is found suitable 
by the Priority Claimants Division. Zone Administrators may classify all property 
within an area as donable property in a written finding except items on the Vet- 
erans Set Aside List and items subject to the JANMAT program. Administrators 
may also set a period not to exceed 30 days for donee selection of property. This 
policy supplants all existing disposal programs. The Priority Claimants Division 
in each Regional and Zone Operating Office shall arrange for written findings and 
for information and advertising in effecting disposals to eligible donees. 
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SCHOOL BUS CONFERENCE PLANNED—Plans are being made by the Nation- 
al Commission on Safety Education to sponsor a National School Bus Conference 
in 1948, which will be concerned with such problems as administration of school- 
bus programs, maintenance, accident records, purchasing, and insurance. It is 
expected that the Department of Rural Education and the American Association 
of Schoo] Administrators of the NEA, the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, and the U. S. Office of Education will co-operate with the Commission 
in carrying out this project. A steering committee will be appointed to advise on 
agenda and arrangements. The conference will probably be held at Jackson’s Mill, 
West Virginia, from October 3-8, 1948. 
CURRICULUM GOALS—The New York City schools have nine objectives, as de- 
veloped by assistant superintendents, principals, and teachers, and approved by 
the Board of Superintendents. These are: 
CHARACTER—to provide opportunities for desirable behavior in situations which 
can serve as patterns for similar behavior throughout life. 
Our AMERICAN HERITAGE—to develop pride and faith in American democracy and 
respect for the worth of individuals, through interpreting current functioning 


in terms of our history; to plan situations so that children will learn demo- . 


cratic participation and democratic attitudes by living generously and appre- 
ciatively with children of other backgrounds, and so experience the mingling 
of elements so necessary if children are to grow into good Americans. 

HEALTH—to develop and maintain a sound body with wholesome mental and 
emotional attitudes-and habits. : 

EXPLORATION—to discover, develop, and direct individual interests, aptitudes, and 
abilities. This requires the use of tools, both intellectual and manipulative, 
for enjoyment of leisure time as well as for utilitarian purposes. 

THINKING—to develop power to reason based on adequate hypotheses supported 
by fact and principles; to provide opportunity for children at all ages to 
practice solving their problems. 

KNOWLEDGES AND SKILLS—to develop command, in accordance with ability, of 
the common habits, knowledges, and skills. Mastery of skills includes know- 
ing when, where, and how to use them. 

APPRECIATION AND EXPRESSION—to develop a love of beauty and to develop pow- 
ers of creative expression. These aim at present and future enrichment of life. 
Expression is a means of emotional releases for children. It may or may not 
conform to adult standards. Its value lies in its contribution to child growth. 

SoctaL RELATIONSHIPS—to develop desirable social attitudes and relationships in 
the family, the school, and the community. Practice in living, planning, 
working co-operatively brings about consideration for the rights and interests 
of others, including minorities, ability to face issues with courage and real- 
ism, and willingness to help in solution of group problems. 

EconoMic RELATIONSHIPs—to develop an awareness and appreciation of the eco- 
nomic processes and of all who serve the world in work. This leads to an 
appreciation of all the world’s workers and standards of workmanship. It 
encourages thrift through the wise use of time, materials, and money and 
develops effective work habits—Curriculum and Materials. 
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Professional Books 


AFFELDER, PAUL. How to Build a Record Library. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Co. 1947. 256 pp.. $3.50. This book is so planned that each individual can 
find his own musical level by quickly scanning the listings until he finds the 
compositions with which he is familiar. From there he can move on to expand 
his collection and his knowledge of music. Following each listing is a brief, 
informal discussion of the nature of the music, which serves to prepare the 
reader for the type of qusic he will hear. At the end of each chapter there 
is an addenda in which the author lists lesser-known music within the gradu- 
ation of the category. The records listed include the best products of the ma- 
jor recording companies and number more than seven hundred compositions. 
Further aids to the collector include four ready-made basic record libraries, 
valued at $50, $100, $200, and $300, respectively; discussions on how to care 
for and store records; and the step-by-step story of how a record is made— 
from the recording studio to the finished product. 


_ CANADIAN YOUTH COMMISSION. Youth, Marriage, and the Family. Toronto, 
Canada: The Ryerson Press. 1947. 250 pp. $2.00. Upon the stability of the family 
more than anything else the welfare of the nation depends. For young people the 
experience of personal security in a good home is the prerequisite of normal 
development. It was inevitable, therefore, that the Commission, as a body con- 
cerned with the needs of youth, should select family living as one of its main 
subjects of study and investigation. 


CARMICHAEL, LEONARD, and DEARBORN, W. E. Reading and Visual Fatigue. 
1947. 500 pp. $5.00. This is a report of the findings of research in this area. 
Chapters included in this book are “What is Visual Fatigue?” “The Visual 
Task of Reading,” “Reading and Fatigue,” “Reading the Printed Page,” “The 
Problem of Illumination,” “The Recording of Eye Movement,” “The ‘Method- 
ology of the Present Experiments,” “The Electro-Oculogram,” “Books and 
Reading Groups,” “Changes in Comprehension and Related Processes,” “Dis- 
cussion and Interpretation of the Results of These Experiments,” and “Sum- 
mary and Conclusions.” - 


EDMONSON, J. B.; ROEMER, JOSEPH; and BACON, FRANCIS L. The Admin- 
istration of The Modern Secondary School. New York: The MacMilian Co. 
1948. 702 pp. $4.00. Since 1941 the literature on secondary education has in- 
creased abundantly and many new problems in secondary education have been 
identified. In order to include some of this literature in the suggested readings 
and to present new viewpoints on certain problems, this revised edition has 
been prepared. The changes made in this edition include some new illustra- 
tions and revised questions and problems, as well as minor modifications in 
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the treatment of certain topics. A new chapter has been added relating to the 
junior college because of the growing interest in this field of education. The 
scope of the book is indicated by its six major divisions: (1) The Changing 
American Secondary School, (2) Organization and Management of Secondary 
Schools, (3) Administration and Guidance of Pupil Personnel, (4) Providing 
for the Improvement of Instruction, (5) Problems of School Relationships, and 
(6) Practices in Small and Large Secondary Schools, and Trends in Secondary 
Education. 

In this volume the secondary school is interpreted comprehensively to in- 
clude all the units of secondary education. The treatment recognizes the ex- 
tension of secondary education from the traditional four-year high school to- 
ward the junior high school on the one hand and the junior college on the 
other, and articulatory procedures are therefore stressed. The important differ- 
ences in schools of varying sizes are discussed, and desirable adaptations to 
those differences are indicated. An intimate and long-standing acquaintance 
with the small high school has made the authors appreciative of its signifi- 
cance in American secondary education and of its many perplexing difficulties. 
Separate chapters deal with the problems peculiar to the large and to the 
small high school. 

In an attempt to produce a teachable book and a helpful reference, the 
authors have presented brief but pointed accounts of numerous major prob- 
lems with emphasis .on practical applications and constructive suggestions, 
Each chapter has a series of questions and problems intended to stimulate dis- 
cussion of significant facts and issues. The references at the end of each chap- 
ter have been selected especially to encourage extensive reading on particular 
topics and to meet the needs of advanced students. 


ENGLISH, O. S., and PEARSON, G. H. J. Emotional Problems of Living. New 
York 3: W. W. Norton and Co. 1945. 438 pp. $5.00. The purpose of this book 
is to uncover the sources of neurotic behavior so that by understanding their 
foundations we can learn how to avoid destructive emotional conflicts. The 
authors show that these conflicts have their roots in the very earliest years of 
the individual’s life, the frustrations of infancy and childhood being inevitably 
reflected in the character formation of the adult. 

This book explains to the reader in detail the entire psychological devel- 
opment of the human being, from the primitive state of early infancy through 
adolescence and final maturity. It is based on the Freudian concept of person- 
ality formation because the authors feel that psychoanalysis is the best ap- 
proach to an understanding of human nature. Every aspect of the infant’s 
biologic development is covered as the book describes, step by step, the very 
beginnings of instinctual and emotional needs and what happens when these 
remain unfulfilled. 

FARGO, L. F. The Library in the School. (Fourth edition). Chicago: American 
Library Association. 1947. 419 pp. This fourth edition follows the framework 
and organization of the previous edition, but the text has been rewritten with 
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such changes in tone, emphasis, and coverage as the present status of the 
library in the school suggests. As earlier, the book is primarily a text dealing 
with library work at the secondary-school level. The present book is a basic 
text, dealing with principles, attitudes, institutions, administrative and finan- 
cial backgrounds, and fundamentals of method valid all along the line. The 
book is not a manual of technical processes such as cataloging, but is con- 
cerned rather with the application of such processes to school situations. 


HARRIS, S. E. How Shall We Pay for Education? New York 16: Harper and 


Brothers. 1948. 224 pp. $3.00. In this book an economist gives his view. of 
some of the critical problems of education; such as, teachers’ salaries, equality 
of educational opportunities for all, and financial support. How much does 
the educational dollar buy is one problem. How many educational dollars are 
made available and by whom is another. A large part of this book deals with 
the sources of educational finance, both public and private, and suggests 
numerous ways of treating the crisis, both short- and long-run. As the result of 
an unfortunate historical accident, educational finance in the public schools is 
tethered predominantly to the general property tax. The author believes that 
so long as this tax finances three-quarters or more of the cost of public schools, 
so long will education continue to be the stepchild of modern government; 
and so long as price instability is a major threat, so long the unfortunate al- 
liance of the local tax collector and the teacher, and the costly antagonism 
of teacher and real estate lobbies will further impair educational standards. 


HUNT, H. C., chairman. The Expanding Role of .Education. Washington 6, D. C.: 


American Association of School Administrators of the NEA. 1948. 484 pp. $3.00. 
To narrow the distance between “the schools we have” and “the kind of schools 
we have said we want” is the first important reason for an expanded and 
enriched school program. A second reason for expansion and enrichment of 
education now is that the schools, in the immediate past, have met with 
serious reverses. First a major depression and then the circumstances of war 
and postwar readjustment have interfered with schoolhouse construction. 


But even more -impelling than these reasons is the fundamentally greater 
demand for education which is inherent in these times. In the new era of 
world events which suddenly has been ushered in, American democracy no 
less than other forms of national government will have to meet unprecedented 
tests. In this new era the United States finds herself in a new position of world 
leadership, with larger opportunities but also with vastly greater obligations 
than she has ever known. Social and economic problems, both domestic and 
international, are appearing and growing at alarming ratés. Some of them 
already have reached threatening proportions. 


Fully conscious of all these needs, the 1948 Yearbook Commission has 
attempted in this volume to formulate as clearly as possible the essential features 
of an acceptable program. In Chapters II through V the Commission declares 
that education must reach more people. In unmistakable terms, it proposes that 
the door of opportunity be opened for: (a) young children—-below compulsory 
school age, (b) adolescents, not now in school, (c) older youth and adults, 
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and exceptional children of all ages. The Commission then considers four critical 
areas of the school program—key areas in developing better schools in terms 
of current needs. The four areas considered are: (a) health and fitness, (b) 
work experience, (c) world citizenship, and (d) multisensory aids to learning. 
Three chapters next pertain to ways and means—to the implications of the 
programs in terms of personnel, school buildings, and finance. The final chapter 
deals realistically with the administrator’s problems as he moves, step by 
step, toward the recommended program. The book also contains a short bio- 
graphical list of the names of the members of the Association. 


KAPLAN, O. J., editor. Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance. New York: Philo- 


sophical Library. 1948. 1444 pp. in two volumes. $18.50 for the two volumes. 
This book is encyclopedic only in a relative sense; it does not pretend to cover 
in great detail all phases of the guidance field. The topics included were chosen 
from a master list, and many important subjects were omitted because of lack 
of space. The encyclopedia is designed primarily for professional counselors who 
do not have large library resources. Although many of the articles presuppose 
a considerable background in the subjects fundamental to guidance, a good 
deal of material has been added for the benefit of those who are new to the 
profession. An efiort has been made to describe succinctly the guidance activities 
of the principal countries of the world. There are, of course, still many nations 
which have done nothing or next to nothing in this area of endeavor. War and 
the aftermath of war made it impossible for the editor to obtain up-to-date 
information on several countries known to have carried on organized guidance. 
work prior to the last conflict. Accordingly, he assembled brief articles 
based on published prewar sources. 


The Principal and Audio-Visual Education. Washington 6, D. C.: Department of 


Elementary School Principals of the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1948. 
96 pp. $1.00. The elementary-school principal is the key person in any major 
development which takes place in his school. The audio-visual program is no 
exception. This bulletin confines its discussion to those factors which affect 
the principal in his role as a leader in this important field. Increased interest 
in the use of mechanical equipment in elementary schools has been in evidence 
in all parts of the country. 

Advancement in audio-visual education depends upon leadership. Teachers 
rightfully look to the principal for this leadership; but, if he is to lead, he 
must be informed. It is from this point of view that the ideas and information 
contained in this bulletin are offered. An attempt has been made to give sub- 
stantial reasons for obtaining and using visual and audio equipment in the 
elementary school. Many concrete experiences of elementary school principals are 
included. A discussion of the kinds of aids available and how they can fit into 
an elementary program has been given by experts. 


Books for Pupil and Teacher Use 
ALDRICH, J. A., and MARKERT, M. A. We, the Citizens. New York 3: Inor Pub- 





lishing Co. 1948. 264 pp. $2.75. In its monumental investigation of public ed- 
ucation in New York State, the Regent’s Inquiry reached this conclusion: that 
the high-school students who are on the point of leaving school are reluctant 
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to assume responsibility for civic co-operation and participation. The results of 


cal 
ms this attitude are evident in every state. In the 1944 Presidential election, only 
b) 55% of eligibles voted. In the 1942 Congressional election, a mere 33% of eli- 
ig. gibles went to the polls. Many citizens shirk jury duty; violate traffic regu- 
he lations and other laws; ignore political news and speeches; and this list could 
fer go on. Can the schools work to improve this situation? This new book offers 
by high schools a means of giving students practical instruction in the ways of 
io- active, enlightened citizenship. It is composed of twenty-one units containing 
227 activity projects that give students actual experiences in civic affairs, The 
™ units and their activities provide for thorough study of the structure and func- 
an tions of government through community observation and participation. 
- AMORY, CLEVELAND. The Proper Bostonians. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
= 1947. 381 pp. $4.50. Alive with personalities and anecdotes, its tone a mixture 
ok of humer, respect and affection, this book is a distinguished and entertaining 
od study of Boston Society, as well as a delightful piece of Americana. Despite its 
” numerical insignificance, Boston First Family Society has set its stamp on the 
rd country’s fifth largest city so indelibly that when an outsider thinks of a 
oa Bostonian he thinks only of the Proper Bostonian. Featuring not only a study of 
m the outstanding Boston personalities, but also an unforgettable portrait and 
" appraisal of its society, from its beginning on, The Proper Bostonians is a book 
‘ ; of pure delight, written with wit, affection, and complete understanding. 
e. ANGELL, NORMAN. The Steep Places. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1947. 
.S 247 pp. $3.00. Before the world wars that have so shaken our civilization, the 
author suggested, not that war was unlikely or “impossible” (his insistence was 
f all to the contrary), but that its prevention was made enormously and unneces- 
7 sarily difficult by the prevalent idea that conquest brought great economic 
= advantage, ensured a country’s “living space,” or its access to raw materials, 
, markets, trade, prosperity, was in fact, a phase of the struggle for life, for bread. 
t The author held these ideas to be fallacies. Today’s condition of nations victorious 
t in two world wars would seem to confirm his view. He now probes more deeply 
2 into human behaviour, inquiring why men become possessed of, and by, such 


war-engendering fallacies and so blind to objective fact that a witness on one 
ideological side sees a given object as black, while a witness equally sincere on 
the other side sees it-as white. From such divergencies the “irrepressible con- 


’ flicts” result. 


; BARCK, O. T., and BLAKE, N. M. Since 1900, A History of the United-States in Our 
' Times. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1947. 875 pp. $4.74. The pitfalls in writing 
contemporary history are obvious, but the values of its study outweigh them. 
, Never before has intelligent understanding of the role of the United States in 
world affairs been so much needed; never before has it been so imperative that 
the American government and the American economy be wisely guided. The 
authors are under no illusion that they know all the answers to urgent present- 
day problems, but they are convinced that no one will ever find the answers 
without a study of the historical development of the issues—particularly since 
the turn of the century. This consideration has guided their choice of materials, 
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and greatest attention has been devoted to the problems that are of current im- ° 
portance. They are well aware of the significance of recent social and cultural 
trends and have tried to give them ample treatment. But they have reserved 
a major portion of the book for the two lines of development which seem to them 
most impressive—the steady expansion of the functions of government to deal 
with the complex problems of a new age and the increasing involvement of the 
United States in global politics. A college text. 


BELL, M. E. Watch for a Tall White Sail. New York.16: William Morrow and Co. 
1948. 222 pp. $2.50. The seacoast of Alaska is the background for this story 
of young love and heroic endurance. It was in 1887, from the deck of the north- 
bound steamer, that sixteen-year-old Florence Monroe first saw the tall white 
sail. The skipper of the sloop was headed for Wrangell, too, racing through 
the dangerous inland waterways. Florence and her family were being trans- 
planted from their home in Victoria to Alaska, where her father had started a 
salmon-fishing business. When they reached Wrangell, Florence learned to her 
dismay that her part in the venture was to go on to the lonely fishery at Nichols 
Bay to keep house for her brothers. It was while she was still struggling with the 
unfamiliar tasks of life in the wilderness that Florence first met the young 
owner of the sloop. 

The grim surprises of Alaska weather turned their next meeting literally 
into a matter of life and death, for by this time it was the Monroes against 
the wilderness. Florence and her twin brother were stranded alone at Nichols 
Bay for five weeks, their food supplies almost gone. “And then as if from no- 
where—as if from another world—the tall white sail appeared!” 


BENTON, WALTER. This Is My Beloved. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. 43 pp. 
This diary in verse of love and passion is the author’s first published book. His 
work is already familiar to readers of such magazines as Poetry, Fantasy, the 
Yale Review, and the New Republic. None of the poems in this volume, however, 
has been printed elsewhere. 

BERLE, MILTON. Out of My Trunk. New York: Bantam Books, 1107 Broadway. 
1945. 152 pp. 30c. The famous Milton Berle’s joke hook. 


BIESTER, L. L.; GRIFFITHS, WILLIAM; and PEARCE, N. O. Units in Personal 
Health and Human Relations. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press. 
1947, 275 pp. $3.50. In this book both teaching materials and methods are in- 
cluded in the units, and they have been tested in a variety of schools. All the 
important phases of body growth, reproduction, parenthood, and heredity are 
discussed in these units. Difficult situations that could arise in handling these 
subjects in the classroom are anticipated, and the study is planned throughout 
to give the pupil a matter-of-fact acceptance of sex and an unemotional attitude 
toward his body. The problem is approached with the aim of giving the pupil 
the information he needs to grow as a well-balanced person, able to cope with 
the intricate problems of human relationships. 

The units are designed specifically for kindergarten; sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades; junior and senior high school; and junior college. Special train- 
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ing is not needed for the teacher who presents the material. Very detailed yet 
flexible directions are given for teaching, and also suggestions as to how the 
units may best be worked into the usual curriculums. 


BOSWORTH, A. R. A Cabin In The Hills. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co. 
1947. 188 pp. $2.50. In this amusing, whimsical, and warmly human book, the 
author holds forth to wall-trapped victims of the city the promise of escape, not 
to some impossibly remote place, but to a sanctuary in the nearest hills. Here, 
with Bosworth as your genial mentor, you learn to do nothing and love it. But 
complications arise even in your hilltop Elysium, and the hours you hoped to 
alternate between siesta and fiesta are given over to warfare with pack rats, smoky 
fireplaces, washed-out roads, and a balky pump engine, with time out to consider 
the problems of Fertile Myrtle, producer of fourteen kittens. 

But between these minor crises you have plenty of time to relax on a sun- 
warmed knoll, tasting the pleasant rewards of a manana philosophy and watching 
the light change on a blue mountain a look-and-a-half away. And when you 
leave, by way of a hill that only a jeep can travel,in wet weather, it is with the 
pleasure of having shared for a while the leisurely approach to life and its prob- 
lems and a deeper appreciation of. the quiet rewards of living close to nature. 


BROADY, K. O.; BROADY, L. P.; and WESTOVER, A. S. Orientation and Guidance 
for High School Pupils (5th edition). Lincoln 8: University of Nebraska Exten- 
sion. 1947. 328 pp. $3.50 per set. Each set includes: pupil’s textbook, test booklet 
with keys, personal record leaflet, and teacher’s manual. For fifteen years the 
four previous editions of this book have been tested nation-wide and have proven 
their worth in putting bewildered freshmen on the road to purposeful high-school 
work. Starting the first day and continuing throughout the year, it motivates 
freshmen—illustrating methods by which they can make their work more effective. 
It is written as the basis for either a full-year or a semester course for boys and 
girls in the first year of their work in a three- or four-year high school. 


BROMFIELD, LOUIS, collaborating with the editors of Loox. Look at America: 

The Midwest. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Co, 1947, 392 pp. “The Look at 
America Series” represents an entirely new kind of guide book. The master 
volume of the Series is a fine collection of photographs of the United States. 
The nine regional guides, which are made up of photographs of the same 
high quality, give a more complete picture of smaller sections of the country. 
In addition to the pictures and an informative text, each contain an introductory 
essay by a well-known author who is a native of the region. road maps, and ap- 
pendices giving a complete seasonal account of the local sports and major enter- 
tainments, 

These guide bocks have three purposes. If you are planning to travel, they 
will serve as a preview of what you are going to see. Taken with you as you 
travel, they will help you decide specifically what routes to use and what 
places to see and supply a background that will help you to understand the 
region that you are visiting. 

And finally, there are detailed presentations of our country that will 
bring to life both its familiar and unfamiliar sections for the stay-at-home as 
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well as the returned traveler. These guides are designed to be handsome ad- CAl 
ditions to the bookshelf as well as useful additions to the glove compartment 
of your car. 


The Midwest, which is the subject of this volume, is one of the richest 
areas in the world, and its wealth is derived not so much from its many re- 
sources as from America’s most powerful and complicated transportation sys- 
tem. Ore boats carry iron from the mines of northeast Minnesota to the in- ‘ 
dustrial centers of Ohio and farther east through the Great Lake port of 
Cleveland. Railroads distribute to the nation the dairy products of Wiscon- 
sin, the corn and hogs of Iowa, the automobiles from Detroit, the rubber 
goods from Akron, and the products of hundreds of truck farms and factories. | 


The Midwest is a well-balanced industrial and agricultural region, with 
cities and farmlands wealthy enough to support the country. Its excellent 
state universities—the Big Nine—graduate all types of Americans from the 
dairyman from the University of Wisconsin to the lawyer from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. From the New England-like villages of northern Ohio, 
northward to the expansive Paul Bunyan forests of Minnesota, down to St. 
Louis—once the gateway to the old west—and along the Mississippi toward 
the southern states, this region is, in many ways, the heart of the nation 
and most truly representative of all the United States. CEC! 


BROOKS, VAN WYCK. The Times of Melville and Whitman, New York 10: 
E. P. Dutton and Co. 1947. 499 pp. $5.00. In this, the fourth volume of his’ 
series on American literary history, the author again gives us a recreation 
of a segment of that history—the period roughly from the middle of the last 
century down to the nineties. Those were the days of Melville, Whitman, 
Mark Twain, Lanier, Bret Harte, Audubon, John Muir, and a host of other 
major and minor writers. In this book, the author follows the same plan of 
covering a period (1849-1890) in the literary history of the whole country— 
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New York, the Middle West, the South, and the Far West—which was done a 
in The World of Washington Irving (1800-1840). Aside from the critical [ 
value, the narrative skill, and the many beautiful prose passages, The Times y 
of Melville and Whitman gives the reader an historical picture of what life vi 
was like in the last half of the nineteenth century. la 
BURROWS, E. G. Hawaiian Americans. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale Univer- . 
sity Press. 1947. 228 pp. $3.00. The Hawaiian Islands have been settled by CHRI:! 
races and cultures from every corner of the world. This is an account of PI 
what has happened as four of these peoples and cultures have met and min- is 
gled; of how the Japanese came to fight in American uniforms in a war that th 
involved many loyalties on the other side, of how the Chinese have taken m 
their place in the new island world of other races and customs, and how the FS 
native Polynesians and Americans have got on with one another and by what th 
mi 


means. It is an anthropologist’s account of these people, written, however, 
for the general reader—for all those who are concerned with the cultural dif- BC 
ferences between races and their possible reconciliations. 
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CANADIAN YOUTH COMMISSION. Youth Speaks Out on Citizenship. Toronto, 
Canada: The Ryerson Press. 1947. 183 pp. $2.00. This study deals with the mak- 
ing of citizens in a modern democracy. It should be of interest to those who have 
any responsibility for the civic attitudes of the new generation. In prepar- 
ing this Report, the Commission had before it three principal objectives: (a) 
to determine what attitudes Canadian youth in and cut of school, in the 
services, on the farm, and in the factories have toward citizenship; (b) to 

“review the principal influences moulding the attitudes of young people; and 
(c) to suggest what steps can be taken to improve citizenship education and 
participation of youth in community affairs. 

What distinguishes the present study from many others is its attempt to 
consider civic education in its social setting rather than as a thing apart 
from tke circumstances of a given state at a particular moment. Essentially 
it is an essay in the dynamics rather than in mere mechanics of citizenship, 
which is no less penetrating because of the lively style in which it is written. In 
the practical proposals which comprise the final section, as throughout the 
preceding analysis, a realistic effort is made to relate basic democratic prin- 
ciples to the actual social situation in Canada today. This look at Canadian 
youth will be of interest and help to workers with youth in the United States 


as well. 


CECIL, DAVID. Tivo Quiet Lives. New York: Bobbs Merrill Co, 1948. 256 pp. 
$3.00. Discriminating readers and scholars on both sides of the Atlantic have 
awarded high praise to Lord David Cecil’s books of biography and criticism. 
Hardy the Novelist, Early Victorian Novelists, The Young Melbourne, and 
The Stricken Deer are eloquent proof that he is one of the outstanding 
critics living and writing in England today. With his wide acquaintance 
with books and men and human nature, he is one of the few notable men of 
letters still writing in the great English critical tradition. 


As an exercise in the difficult art of the psychograph, he has chosen to 
analyze and revaluate two qu‘etly remarkable figures of English letters, 
Dorothy Osborne and Thomas Gray. Certain men and women live down the 
years as names associated with certain titles, owing their disembodied sur- 
vival only to their writing. Often their prose or verse speaks poignantly to 
later generations, though the writers themse!ves have become obscure 
personalities familiar only to scholars. 


CHRIST, H. I. The Odyssey of Homer. New York 10: Globe Book Co. 1948. 279 
pp. $1.20. The book is an adaptation of this famous tale. This present edition 
is intended to be read as the wonderful story it is. It contains the wonders, 
the monsters, and the heroic exploits of Odysseus without the other impedi- 
menta. Except for two omissions, this edition is reasonably complete as 
regards the narrative itself. Books I-VI have been eliminated. Accordingly, 
this adaptation synopsizes this antecedent action mostly concerning Tele- 
machus and begins with Calypso’s announcement that she will let Odysseus 
go. The beginning of Book XXIV concerning the arrival of the suitors in 
the land of the dead is omitted entirely. The freer translat‘on which charac- 
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terizes this edition will give students a keen appreciation of this story and 
an urge for further reading. Each chapter contains a group of questions for 
pupils to answer, as well as a group of questions for discussion. 

CLEMENS, SAMUEL. A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. New York 
10; Globe Book Co. 1948. 335 pp. $1.20. Adapted by Ruth T. King, the book 
presents this famous story in words that meet the understanding of the 
reader with a |'mited vocabulary. Each chapter contains a group of questions 
for the pupil to answer, as well as a group of questions for discussion. 


CONROY, JACK, editor. Midland Humor. New York 19: Current Books, Inc. 
1947. 464 pp. $3.95. Out of the Midwest comes this robust, rollicking col- 
lect:on, which includes much material as yet unpublished in book form, as 
well as selectins that have leng nudged the American funnybone. Steeped 
in the color, the lore, and the laughter of his native Midwest, the author 
has tapped the rich stream of midwestern humor, beginning at its source 
when the Midwest was the frontier and following it along its way, right 
down to the present. 

COON, HORACE. Columbia. Colossus on the Hudson. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Co, 1947, 388 pp. $4.50. The growth of little Kings College in New 
York City to the front rank among the great universities of the world is 
an intriguing story, full of incident and fabulous characters. Told with 
objective frankness and entertaining anecdotes by one of its prominent alumni, 
Columbia is a distinguished volume that embodies the individuality of this 
great institution, tracing its history, character, and tradition and describing 
the great men among its faculty and students, who constitute a cross-section 
in leadership in every field of American life. 


Here is a full-length portrait of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, who for more 
than half a century dominated the university and developed its renowned fa- 
cilities for graduate study. Here also are intimate pictures of great teachers in 
every field. With understanding and humor, the author tells the story of all 
the parts of the system which make Columbia a school offering almost every 
kind of course imaginable. 


CRANE, MILTON, editor. The Roosevelt Era. New York: Boni and Gaer. 1947. 
640 pp. $4.75. The Roosevelt Era is a new kind of social history, presenting 
from every conceivable angle the integrated picture of that turbulent and cru- 
cial period in American life (1932-1945) known as the New Deal Era. This 
important and fascinating story is presented by a talented roster of contribu- 
tors including the brightest names in American contemporary literature. Milton 
Crane has woven together their best writing during, that memorable period and 
created a sharp and many-sided picture of Roosevelt’s America and the phase 
of our history he symbolized. 

The Roosevelt Era~began in an economic depression and ended in a war. 
The book therefore begins with a backward glance to the chaos and misery 
which marked the end of Mr. Hoover’s administration and concludes with a 
picture of Roosevelt as statesman and war leader in Washington. 
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CRAWFORD, B. V.; KERN, A. C.; and NEEDLEMAN, M. H. An Outline History 
of American Literature. New York: Barnes and Noble. 1947. 318 pp. $1.25. The 
book presents American literature in five chronological periods: the Colonial 
(1607-1763) ;* the Revolutionary (1763-1810); the Romantic (1810-1865); the 
Triumph of Realism (1865-1914); and Yesterday and Today. It contains bio- 
graphical data concerning the important writers of each period. Indexed. 


CROFTS, F. W. Young Robin Brand, Detective. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 
1948. 208 pp. $2.50. The whole affair begins serenely enough when young Robin 
Brand and his friend Jack decide to do a bit of boating and exploring during 
their holidays. They run across a suspicious-looking footprint in a cave, make 
a very professional plaster cast for identification, and find themselves involved 
in a robbery and kidnapping which leads to their own capture by the dastardly 
accomplices! 

CROSS, MILTON. Complete Stories of the Great Operas. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Co. 1947. 639 pp. Composed of three parts. The first part 
gives a play-by-play description of seventy-two famous operas, covering plot, 
dialogue, and every important aria. It is a straight music-to-prose description, 
undecorated by editorial bias, of the operas most often performed and heard. 
Part II gives suggestions as to how to enjoy an opera, what to listen to in an 
opera, and what to look for in an opera. Part III is a discussion of the ballet 
as a traditional part of opera. There is also a reading guide for further infor- 
mation and a detailed index. 


DAVIDSON, DONALD. The Tennessee. New York: Rhinehart and Co. 1948. 385 
pp. $3.50. This second volume, The Tennessee, in the “Rivers of America Se- 
ries” tells the story of the “new” river. The “old” river’s history was published 
in Volume I., Frontier to Secession, in 1946. The Tennessee’s whole history is 
one of drama and excitement, but perhaps its greatest story is toid in this 
volume. It contains the grim saga of the Civil War in the Tennessee Valley— 
the school in which Grant and Sherman learned the art of war-—and the riv- 
er’s own participation in the war in the waterborne expedition to Pittsburg 
Landing and the battles of the gunboats. 

The Tennessee was the strategic key to the conquest by the Northern 
armies not only of Kentucky and Tennessee but also of Mississippi and much 
of the Deep South itself. It was in defense of this section that Confederate 
General Albert Sidney Johnston fell at Shiloh and here that the Confederate 
cavalry genius, Nathan Bedford Forrest, made his name. Despite the devasta- 
tion and the ravages of war, which left the Tennessee Valley a wasteland, and 
the repression of the Reconstruction movement, the mighty Tennessee rose to 
a new day of industrial expansion with the final conquering of Muscle Shoals, 
The whole exciting, controversial story of the TVA program is told in detail 
by the author in his valuable documentation of one of our most interesting and 
important American rivers. 


VAN DOREN, CARL. The Greatest Rehearsal. New York: The Viking Press. 1948. 
366 pp. $3.75. The great story of how the United States became a nation, 
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known at firsthand only to Washington and Madison, to Franklin and Hamil- 
ton, and to the others who shared their conclaves, has reposed only in a bare 
official record and in the scattered notes and diaries kept by a few of the con- 
ferees. These came out piecemeal over the following dozen decades and have 
never been made freely available except in scholarly publications. The author 
has made from these shreds of fact a full tapestry of history. Now, through his 
scholarship and his human understanding, we know what happened, not only 
from day to day but also actually from hour to hour, as the founding fathers 
struggled to reconcile their sovereign interests with their fear of destruction, 
and to transform a loose alliance of separate and quarreling states into a 
tightly welded and enduring federation. He tells us too, in perhaps the most 
dramatic part of his book, what happened when the Constitution emerged 
from the secret Convention and faced the struggle for ratification in state after 
state. 


DOUGLAS, M. S. The Everglades: River of Grass. New York: Rinehart and Co. 
1947. 406 pp. $3.50. One of the “Rivers of America Series,” this volume is not 
only a history of the Everglades but also a history of Florida as well. Starting 
with the early history of this region, the author relates its history to the pres- 
ent day. Within the pages of this book, the reader gains a knowledge of this 
3,500 square miles of slow-moving water, its weirdness, and its teeming animal, 
reptile, and insect life. It is a story which hitherto has been known by only a 
very small number of people. 

DURBAHN, W. E. Fundamentals of Carpentry. Chicago 37: American Technical 
Society, Drexel Avenue at 58th St. 1948. Volume I. “Tools, Materials, Practice.” 
348 pp. $3.25; Volume II. “Practical Construction.” 456 pp. $4.25. In Volume 
I, the author, with years of experience as a carpenter and teacher, gives in 
simple terms the valuable substance of his experiences in training hundreds of 
apprentices. Information on such important subjects as the selection of the 
proper tools, identification and choice of woods and materials, the practical 
use of the steel square, and the reading of blueprints is carefully discussed. 
Comprehensive information on insulation, the carpenter as an adviser to the 
home builder, builders’ hardware, joints, and many other subjects of great 
interest and value are included. Tables and charts to which a carpenter must 
frequently refer are included for quick reference and, in addition, there is a 
fifty-eight-page Dictionary of Carpentry Terms—a practical aid in learning the 
“language of the trade.” 

In Volume II, the step-by-step process of constructing a building is pre- 
sented. Every phase, from the excavating to the finishing, is discussed in the 
sequence in which the work will be completed. Standard practices, common 
problems, and safety measures—all of this information which only an experi- 
enced craftsman and teacher could give—are incorporated in this compre- 
hensive volume. The explanations of building processes are illustrated with 
carefully prepared drawings that, in many cases, give you a better idea of 
construction details than you would get from examining a structure. Realizing 
that a carpenter must make many decisions which could influence the strength 
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or cost of the structure and not specifically covered in the blueprints or speci- 
fications, the author has carefully set down the reasons for each procedure 
described. In this way the reader gains the background and ability necessary 
to solve unusual problems—a distinguishing characteristic of the expert car- 
penter. A complete set of eight working drawings in blueprint form is in- 
cluded as an integral part of this book. 


ETHRIDGE, W. S. It’s Greek to Me. New York 17: The Vanguard Press. 1948. 
305 pp. $3.00. It’s Greek to Me is a humorous, piquant, pointed, intensely femi- 
nine, and—often—deeply moving book. Some of the chapters are: I Meet 
Athens—and the Roommate, George Washington Has His Day in Greece, To 
the Cinema With the King, “Just Paradise’—But There are the Guerrillas, 

| High and Low Life in Athens, Everything Is Not Roses in Bulgaria, Three 

Tries and We’re in Yugoslavia, Red-Letter Days, and I Don’t Mean Rus- 
sian. 

EWING, A. C. The Definition of Good. New York 11: The Macmillan Co. 1947. 
215 pp. $3.00. The question of the essence of “good” has occupied philosophers 

-_ from Plato to Kant, from Zoroaster to James. Perhaps the most striking feature 

of our present-day ethics is the reluctance to admit anything which cannot be 

subjected to methods of empirical science. Naturalists and subjectivists try to 
explain ethical values by applying psychological or biological terminology. 


The author states that such beliefs are bound to weaken seriously the 
sense of moral obligation by taking away any rational basis for ethical be- 
2 havior. He feels that it is important to stem the tide of naturalism and sub- 
| jectivism in ethics. It is doubtful how much philosophical theory can con- 


P tribute to the solution of concrete ethical problems, and the author does not 
; overestimate the practical influence that his theory may have. Yet it is a fact 
' that philosophical theories have often made practical history. 
, The book tackles in three ways the important task of discrediting skep- 
i. ticism in ethics: by criticism of the subjectivists and naturalists—by a reply to 
“ their criticisms—and by a positive theory as to the nature of “good.” His defi- 
nition bridges the gap between the two leading schools of nonnaturalist writ- 

at : ys, pipes 
a ers on ethics, the utilitarians who follow G. E. Moore, and the new intuition- 
ists who follow Ross and Pritchard. This is an original contribution which 
™ deals with the fundamental issues of ethics. 

FAIRCHILD, H. P. Race and Nationality. New York 10: The Ronald Press Co. 
e- 1947. 224 pp. This book will be of concern to all Americans of whatever race, 
he ‘ creed, or color, who are interested in alleviating or eliminating class discrimi- 
on nations, conflicts, and differences in our democratic society. The author, a dis- 
ri- tinguished sociologist and scientist, has attempted in this volume to present the 
re. fundamentals of the problem clearly and impartially, with world origins as a 
th background and with particular emphasis on their effects on the American 
of way of life. He endeavors to face significant facts honestly, put them in their 
ng proper place in the general interpretation, and derive whatever conclusions and 


th practical indications the facts themselves justify. 
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Though the book bristles with unwelcome truths, the general conclusion 
is by no means pessimistic. The final result is to make it clear that, on the 
basis of a genuinely scientific analysis and a clear differentiation in the nature 
of many of the problems, it is feasible to work out solutions which are impos- 
sible under conditions of mere indiscriminating good will. 


FINER, HERMAN. America’s Destiny. New York 11: The Macmillan Co. 1947. 
415 pp. $5.00. The author has an intensive knowledge of Great Britain—of 
England of the empire, and of England today. He has had experience with 
both and knows the men who are now ruling England better than almost any- 
one in this country. Consequently, when he says that it is America’s destiny 
to assume the position in world politics that was formerly held by England, 
his statement has unique significance. He says it is sheer romanticism to think 
that we can arrive at world peace by creating a world state. National differ- 
ences are too many. Force must be used to maintain peace. It is not yet pos- 
sible to exert force through the United Nations—some great power must pro- 
vide it, and the great power must be the United States, for Professor Finer 
believes (and offers reasons to support his belief) that “the United States is 
the chief salvation of the world.” 

In the long run, only the universal acceptance of democracy can guarantee 
world peace, says Professor Finer. Unfortunately, as long as the Russian Com- 
munist Party and its allies preach class war and permanent revolution, this 
universal acceptance is not possible. Eventually the Russian people will throw 
off the tyranny of the Communist Party; but until then the United States~ 
“raised by conscience and poised by charity,” must be ready to use force. 

In developing this thesis, Professor Finer uses impressive learning to make 
a passionate defense of democracy. His analysis of the backgrounds—interna- 
tional law, nationalism and sovereignty, imperialism, civil society and _ civil 
morality, the Communist dialectic—contributes greatly to an understanding of 
our present-day dilemma. 


HALL, ANDREW. Like Father, Like Fun. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1948. 
211 pp. $2.50. A lively, laughable high-school story. Peeps Elliott, freshman at 
Stephens High, follows eagerly in the footsteps of his father, the famous ath- 
lete, Ike Elliott. Ike Elliott was one time hero of Stephens High School and 
Stephens College. Now a coach of national fame, he continues his blue-rib- 
boned record and his son’s pride in him is terrific. Ike, sternly adhering to his 
code of good sportsmanship, guides Peeps through his athletic career with a 
sage combination of serious advice and corny cracks. Emmy, Peeps’ mother, 
steers an even course between her family’s wild enthusiasm for sports and her 
own conviction that there are other important things in life. 


HOLMES, M. D. Lorna Doone. New York: College Entrance Book Co. 1948. 335 
pp. This favorite classic by R. D. Blackmore has been simplified, and the long 
descriptive passages have been shortened to be more intelligible to American 
high-school youth. This, together with the omission of a few nonessential epi- 
sodes of the plot, has produced a much shorter and interesting story for those 
youth who lack either time, inclination, or reading ability to enjoy the original. 
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HOLMES, MARJORIE. Ten O’Clock Scholar. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
319 pp. $3.00. Candidate for the title of least known professional man is the 
public school superintendent, the man who holds in his hands the welfare of 
America’s children—and therefore the color of his country’s future. Against 
authentic small town settings and with full attention to the intrigue, adventure, 
and strange bedfellows of the teaching profession, the author tells his story 
in a shrewd behind-the-scenes novel of America’s educational machine and the 
politicians, parents, leading citizens, town characters—and of course the chil- 
dren and their teachers—who are the wheels that make it go. 

Ralph Mallison, an intellectual of high purpose, is determined to human- 
ize and liberalize the various schools in his charge during a fast-moving and 
tempestuous career that takes him from a country consolidated school to the 
superintendent’s desk in a big city school system. But he is never quite sure 
of Jan, his wife, a gay, not-too-well-educated girl who uses her charm and at- 
traction for men to smooth the path, and he wonders uncomfortably whether 
Jan has enough “on the ball” to measure up to his position. This book, the 
warm and full account of their life together, brims over with excitement and 
suspense and underlines with.a novelist’s full play the problems and adven- 
tures of education as seen through the eyes of a teacher. 


HURD, CHARLES. Washington Cavalcade. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
1948. 320 pp. $4.50. Historically accurate, full of colorful, dramatic stories of 
Washington life—political, diplomatic, and social—here is a presentation of 
Washington society from its beginnings to the present day. No city in the 
country has changed its social character as much as has Washington, D. C. 
Yet, in a very real sense, it has, since its founding, mirrored the events which 
have shaped the United States and the faces of those who have played their 
several parts in the American pageant. From the aristocratic river culture of 
its ‘first period, Washington suffered all the growing pains peculiar to ado- 
lescence. Washington remained provincial in character until the outcome of the 
Civil War was decided. Lincoln, in making this a nation in the true sense of 
the word, inadvertently transformed Washington into a National Capital. Then 
came another transformation. This time it was Woodrow Wilson. Washington 
moved one more step and became the Capital of the world, something it has 
remained ever since. Throughout World War II, the citizens of Washington 
were the citizens of the World Capital that guided the destinies of all the 
nations. But even today, Washington has retained two of its early character- 
istics: society is divided into three groups just as it was in the days of Jack- 
son and Buchanan. And despite its cosmopolitanism and sophistication it is 
still a combination of an international capital and an American crossroads. 


KEYES, F. P. Came a Cavalier. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc. 1947. 607 pp. 
$3.00. This is the story of Constance Galt, a beautiful girl who has great quali- 
ties of loyalty and loving-kindness, but whose outlook has been limited by a 
legacy of poverty and intolerance and whose faith in mankind has been shat- 
tered by an unhappy love affair. Service in France, as a “searcher” for the 
American Red Cross, at the end of World War I, broadens her horizon im- 
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measurably, and a young and extremely engaging doctor, Duncan Craig, brings 
a new element of romance into her life. But it is with the coming of a cava- 
lier—Tristan de Fremond, a French cavalry officer of irresistible attractions, 
belonging to the famous Cadre Noir at Saumur—that her existence is com- 
pletely transformed. The rival claims of these two and the poignant memory 
of her first wooer, Eugene Clayton, at first trouble and confuse Constance; but 
the man most worthy of her love finally wins it and meantime succeeds in 
restoring her self-confidence and reviving her confidence in others. 


LANGLEY, ROGER, (editor-in-chief). American Ski Annual, 1948. Hanover, New 
Hampshire: W. T. Eldred. 1947. 336 pp. $1.50. This annual is the official year- 
book of the 43-year-old National Ski Association of America and gives all the 
statistics about this sport. It also includes many interesting articles about skiing; 
for example, “Skiing in Sweden,” “Skiing at Mount Hood,” “A Flying Trip 
to Norway,” “Downhill and Slalom,” and many others. 


LEYSON, B. W. Wings Around the World. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
1948. 192 pp. $3.00. The whole dramatic and fascinating story of the develop- 
ment of America’s great network of world-wide airways—from the pioneering 
days of the 1920’s to the magnificent, far-flung lines of today—is told here 
by an outstanding expert in the field of aviation. This book shows how Ameri- 
can enterprise overcame apparently insurmountable obstacles in building our 
global air services; how an efficient and safe air transportation system to 
Caribbean and Latin:American points was first established; and how the Pa- . 
cific and then the Atlantic were spanned. : 


LOCKRIDGE, ROSS, JR. Raintree County. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1948. 
1082 pp. $3.95. This epic novel depicts nineteenth-century life in the rural 
midwest. The scene is laid in the state of Indiana and includes characters of 
the kind usually found in this type of community. The author tells his story 
through the device of a single day embedded with flashbacks. During this day, 
July 4, 1892, the main character, John Shawnessy, moves through a stream 
of past, present, and symbolic events. 


LOWENFELD, VIKTOR. Creative and Mental Growth. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1947. 320 pp. $4.50. Written for teachers of art, this book shows how the 
child’s growth is tied up with his creative development and vice versa. It 
presents, by avoiding any rigid statements on methods, the psychological 
background and understanding necessary for a correct art stimulation suited 
for the different age levels from kindergarten through the secondary school. 


MALONEY, TOM (editor). U. S. Camera, 1948. New York: Duell, Sloan, and 
Pearce. 1947. 360 pp. $5.95. The demand for a compact yet complete history of the 
world has never been greater, and U. S. Camera Annual has, as in recent years, 
portrayed the world in all its moods and phases. This year the successful format, 
introduced in the 1947 edition, is continued and expanded to provide greater 
coverage of history in the making. A complete and accurate review of the 
year’s events is given in eloquent pictures and carefully supplemented by a 
complete textual history. Presented on the pages of this edition, which is 
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tremendous in both its size and scope, are every major event and many of the 
less important. The book is divided into two parts: Volume I, “Great News 
Pictures”; and Volume II, “Fine Pictures.” Topics covered in volume I are 
News Chronology, Atomic Energy, The United Nations, Domestic Affairs, 
Foreign Affairs, Armed Services, Accidents and Disasters, Crime, Labor and 
Strikes, Personalities, Science, Sports, Entertainment, and General; in volume 
II are 129 pages of unusual and detailed action and still pictures. 


MARITAIN, JACQUES. The Person and the Common Good. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1947. 110 pp. $2.00. Does society exist for each of us, or does 
each one of us exist for society? The problem is an eternal one, but today 
more than ever before a clear and forthright answer is needed. The great ex- 
periences of our time, and especially the struggle against totalitarianism, have 
made it apparent that the good of the individual is inseparable from the genu- 
ine common good of human society. In exploring this problem, Professor Mari- 
tain explains the distinction between individuality and personality and goes 
on to show that the common good, which is the ultimate aim of society, must 
be something ethically good. Professor Maritain’s approach is essentially phil- 
osophical, but he relates his conclusions to the religious and political prob- 
lems of our times. 


MASON, F. von W. Eagle in the Sky. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1948. 
512 pp. $3.00. This book deals with events, places, and people during the final 
years of the Revolutionary War. With it, the author presents in authentic de- 
tail and color the romance of our early struggles to become a nation. During 
the years 1780-81, our nation became bankrupt and was all but exhausted by 
internal dissension of long standing and by the desperate battles of the long 
war in its final stages. Only an outnumbered naval squadron sent by Louis 
XVI and the presence in Rhode Island of a little army of French regulars lent 
forlorn hope to the American patriots. With these turbulent years as _back- 
ground tapestry—climaxed by the surrender of Cornwallis—the author traces 
his story of three young doctors, their careers, their love-making, and their 
rough and tumble adventures in the service of a young and struggling country. 


McCARTHY, J. R. A Matter of Time. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1947. 
242 pp. $3.00. This story of how men have contrived to keep track of the pass- 
ing hour is a chronicle of fascinating progress in mechanical ingenuity and 
craftsmanship. The book provides a colorful picture of the course from man’s 
first measurement of time according to the shadows on the earth to the pre- 
cision watch of today. 


McCRACKEN, D. R. Four Months on a Jap Whaler. New York 16: Robert M. 
McBride and Co. 1948. 238 pp. $3.00. By appointment of General MacArthur, 
the author sailed out of Yokosuka Harbor aboard the Japanese whaling vessel, 
Hashidate Maru, southward bound for the great Antarctic whale fisheries at 
the bottom of the world. Thus began one of the most unusual voyages of mod- 
ern times, a voyage of 132 days on which the author sailed in the company 
with 300 Japanese seamen and an Australian representative. Assigned to the 
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post of American observer aboard the fleet flagship, McCracken’s responsi- 
bility was to enforce the whaling regulations laid down by Supreme Allied 
Headquarters in Tokyo. He was soon to discover it was also a position which 
offered rare opportunities for the same elements of excitement and adventure 
experienced by Herman Melville’s characters in Moby Dick a hundred years 
ago. These experiences are set down with such drama, clarity, and wit, as well 

as with an obvious relish of blue-water adventure, that the reader lives through ] 
the narrative as though it were his own. This unique tale of true adventure 
appeared, greatly condensed, in the Saturday Evening Post. 


MOORE, G. E. An Outline of College Algebra. New York: Barnes and Noble. 
1947, 224 pp. $1.00. While this book is written particularly for those who have 
completed one year of high-school algebra, it is complete in itself and may 
be used by those just beginning the subject. It includes the usual topic stud- 
ied in a first college course in algebra. It also contains several copies of final 


examinations. 


MYERS, J. M. The Alamo. New York 10: E. P. Dutton. 1948. 240 pp. $3.00. The 
Battle of the Alamo is one of the most dramatic moments in American history 
—a stirring saga in which all Americans, and especially Texans, can take great 
pride. The story of the Alamo is one of heightening suspense. Beginning with 
the colonization of the Spanish missions, the author sketches the whole color- 
ful background leading up to the later drama. His fine understanding and eval- 
uation of the part played by the many tribes of Texas Indians give a clear _ . RL 
picture of why the Spanish priests and their soldiers failed to establish the 
flourishing colonies they had planned in Texas. 

NAGELBERG, M. M. Drama in Our Time. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co. 

1948. 484 pp. $1.96. This book offers high-school juniors and seniors a broad, sc 
highly selective sampling of drama, A broad variety of drama is included— 
political drama, modern tragedy, symbolism, historical drama, Jiving newspa- 
per, poetical drama, comedy, musical comedy, farce, screen play, and radio 
play. Each phase of drama experience begins with a chapter which contains a 
brief historical account of the development of the art in our time, and a guide 
to appreciation which includes an explanation of techniques and a glossary of 
technical terms. The selections of the twelve scripts were selected for reada- 
bility rather than actability. An annotated list of plays is also included at the 


close of the book. 
NEPRUD, R. E. Flying Minute Men. New York 16: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. 
1948, 255 pp. $3.00. Here, for the first time, is the complete and authorized , 
story of America’s Civil Air Patrol—a story of danger and sacrifice, of indi- | 
vidual bravery and nation-wide teamwork. What the Minute Men were in 1776, 
the Flying Minute Men of the CAP were to America when the Japs struck SHIN 
Pearl Harbor. From Maine to Mexico they hunted German submarines off the 
East coast and Gulf shores; they spotted ships in distress and survivors on 
life-rafts; they flew the Rockies as couriers and performed rescue missions 
from the High Sierras to the Florida Everglades; they spotted fires in the na- 
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tion’s forests, and worked with the Red Cross on mercy missions when disas- 
ters of flood or tornado struck. 


PEPPER, NANCY. Teen-Age Blues. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1947. $2.00. 
Nancy Pepper, popular fashion editor of Calling All Girls, has collected a 
group of her gay and witty verses in this book for teen-age girls. 


REYMOND, D. S. Earthbound. Chicago: Ziff Davis Publishing Co. 1948. 381 pp. 
$3.00. This book is a dramatic story of a flaming love in the midst of disas- 
ter, of a Louisiana aristocrat bound to a beauty who knew no law. It probes 
deep into the emotions of a cultured people and exposes the raw, primitive 
instincts which controlled their lives. Eric Baxter, master of Cypriere planta- 
tion, had to battle to save his lands from the rage of the flooding Mississippi. 
Even: more, he had to struggle against the wiles of the girl who came from 
the river and made him forget friends, family, and reputation. This book is 
a story of the majestic Mississippi, of white men from the stately pillared 
mansions who battled shoulder to shoulder with black freemen to hold back 
the merciless floods. Heroism, self-sacrifice, dauntless will, treachery, dynamite 
—all contributed to the endless fight against the relentless “Father of Waters.” 
In the background of this death struggle is the colorful life of nearby New 
Orleans, where the underworld of the old Creole city mingled with the proud 
French families. The frantic gaiety of the Mardi Gras is here and, beneath it, 
the black intrigue of politics as the drama mounts to its climax. 


RUTH, BABE, et al. My Greatest Day in Baseball. New York: Bantam Books. 
1948. 247 pp. 30 cents. Forty-seven baseball stars tell of the most thrill-packed 


moments in their lives. 


SCHAAF, W. L. Mathematics. for Everyday Use. New York: Barnes and Noble. 
1947. 383 pp. $1.00. This book includes arithmetic, geometry, and algebra. The 
first three chapters present a quick review in the fundamental skills of arith- 
metic, the next three chapters discuss the essential elements of algebra and 
geometry, while the balance of the book—eighteen chapters—is devoted to the 
practical application of mathematics to problems in everyday affairs. In ad- 
dition to an explanation of the principles and methods involved, a number 
of practice problems are included with answers given at the close of the book. 


SCOTT, SIR WALTER. Ivanhoe.: New. York: College Entrance Book Co. 1948. 
284 pp. This book has been adapted for high-school use by J..C. Gainsburg. 
In this current version, all the essential features of the original’ novel have 
been retained and that intangible trait called atmosphere. By this adaptation, 
the reader need not plough through the unnecessarily baffling features that 
confront him when he reads Ivanhoe in its original form. , 


SHINN, C. H. Mining Camps. New York: Alfred A.. Knopf. 1948. 325 pp. $4.00. 
This book has never been reprinted since its publication in 1885. It has long 
been one of the most sought-after and difficult-to-procure books about early 
California. Joseph Henry Jackson writes in his Introduction to the book: “The 
California gold-rush era, as Shinn demonstrates in this study, was much more 
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than a hrief and brilliant period characterized by vigorous impetus and splen- 
dor, and therefore by its nature romantic. It was a period, as he notes, (of 
great historical importance, closely connected with a curious past, and an in- 
fluential fact in forms of local organization even yet incomplete). Shinn wrote 
in 1884 (Scribner’s published his Mining Camps in 1885), but it would be ; 
perfectly reasonable to say now, a long century after the California gold Wi 
rush, that the ‘influential fact’ of the American frontiersman working out his 
own law as he went along still has significance .. . And the fact that Shinn 
understood this and developed his point in detail—in addition to providing an 
admirably detailed picture of early California mining camp life—is reason enough 
for reissuing his book now. . .” 


SNEDEKER, C. D. Luke’s Quest. New York: Doubleday and Co. 1947. 222 pp. 
$2.00. This is a story of the days after the death of Christ when it was an ad- 
venture in danger and heroism to be a Christian. The young Greek Luke 
turned from pagan priesthood to a restless quest that ended when he met the 
apostle Paul. Luke’s conversion and his life thereafter are part of this stirring 


account of the impact of Christianity on the pagan Gentiles and its wildfire Pan 
spread. This is also the love story of Luke and Damaris, the beautiful young : Alex 
girl who first said, “There should be a book,” when she became a Christian. } 
Luke’s adventures collecting the stories that he made into “the most beautiful ’ 
book in the world” are told with reverence and beauty. po 
THOMAS, C. A. Business Dictation. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1948. 480 _ 
pp. $2.80. This second edition just released provides an intensive speed-build- t 
ing course in Thomas Natural Shorthand, correlated with a review of English I 
pointers and common word usages. Annu 
TUNIS, J. R. Highpockets. New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 1948. 189 pp. . 
$2.50. Cecil McDade of North Carolina—Highpockets to a million fans and B * 
right fielder for the Dodgers—was an unpopular character. He could field and - 
run and throw and hit. The crowd liked to see him lift those long balls into 1! 
the stands, but they didn’t like Highpockets. His own teammates didn’t like - 
him. Why? He wasn’t a team player; he was all for Cecil McDade. He was Blake: 
in baseball only for what he could get out of it. He didn’t even like Brooklyn! H 
Then something happened. The fans of Bryson City, N.C., gave Highpockets 3 
a car. The first time he drove it he accidentally ran over a boy, a boy who th 
wasn’t a ball fan, but, of all things, a stamp collector—and presently an op- By W 
eration case. Highpockets lived through anxious hours in and out of a hos- re 
pital room and learned a lot about stamps. He also learned there’s no easy ag 
way to a boy’s heart, or to men’s hearts either. Califor 
VANCE, ETHEL. Winter Meeting. New York: Bantam Book. 1948. 183 pp. 30 % 
cents. A novel about life and love in the New England area. C 
ars fe 
WARRINER, J. E. Handbook of English. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co. Ed 
1948. 512 pp. $1.60. This basic teaching text for ninth- and tenth-grade classes i 
Mf 


is written for teachers who prefer to use their own methods for motivating 
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composition. It states and illustrates the rules and conventions of standard 
English usage. With its wealth of practice material, the book provides the es- 
sentials for grammar-usage and for composition, and acts as a reference hand- 
book for individual student use. 


WEAVER, WARREN, editor. The Scientists Speak. New York: Boni and Gaer. 
1947. 383 pp. $3.75. In this book, eighty-one of America’s foremost scientists 
tell of their work and explain how their findings affect our lives. Their fields 
of adventure range fom the science of the sky and the universe to the tiny 
atom and its not-so-tiny implications. The authors specifically address them- 
selves to the intelligent layman, who should know the meaning of each sci- 
entific advance and its relation to all other sciences. These distinguished sci- 
entists have taken the time to prepare this book for the layman because they 
know that what they are discovering are not idle abstractions, but new ways 
of doing things which profoundly affect the lives of all of us in this rapidly ad- 
vancing, scientific world. 


Pamphlets for Pupil and Teacher Use 

Alexander, S. The Marshall Plan. Washington 6, D. C.: National Planning Associa- 
tion, 800 21st St., N.W. 1948. 68 pp. 50c. America’s stake in the European Re- 
covery Program. Embodies a warning against ulterior political motives. 

American Foundations and Their Fields. New York 10: Raymond Rich and William 
Cherin Associates, 30 E. 22nd St. 1948. 76 pp. Includes a directory of Founda- 
tions and a directory of Fellowship, Scholarship, and Student Loan Funds. Part 
II of a four-section report. 

Annual Report—1947. Washington 6, D. C.: National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 1948. 14 pp. A summary of projects and 
activities of the Commission during 1947. 

Bernays, E . L. Public Relations for Higher Education. New York City 31: American 
College Public Relations Association, City College, Convent Ave. at 139th St. 
1948. 9 pp. A talk before the District II Winter Conference, introducing a new 
note in terms of educational responsibilities. 

Blakeslee, Howard. Know Your Heart. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 137. American 
Heart Association.) New York City 16: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 
38th St. 1947. 32 pp. 20c. A review of the growing menace of heart disease on 
the American scene. 

By Way of Introduction. Chicago: American Library Association. 1947. 143 pp. A 
revised edition of classified recreational reading for young people of high-school 
age. Over 1000 titles with annotations to appeal to the prospective readers. 

California Test Bureau. Los Angeles 28, California: 5916 Hollywood Boulevard. 1947. 
An announcement describing the services of the California Test Bureau to 
schools, individuals, and industry. 

Cars for Driving Instruction. Washington 6, D. C.: National Commission on Safety 
Education, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 1948. 24 pp. 30c. Suggested policies 
and standards for acquiring and administering the use of automobiles for 


high-school driving instruction. 
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Contribution of Agriculture to Health, Happiness, Prosperity. New York City 13: 
Bureau of Educational Services, Byron C. Moon Co., Inc., 401 Broadway. 1947. 
22 pp. The evolution of agriculture and its relation to the pattern of present- 
day society. Also a series of three charts to accompany illustrated text and a 
folder called “Agriculture, Our Fountain of Life.” 


Co-operation in the Americas. (Department of State Publication 2971). Washington 
25, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office. 1948. 146 pp. 40c. A report of 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Co-operation, 
involving the exchange of ‘persons, information, and materials, and special co-oper- 
ative projects. 


Current Developments Report on European Recovery. Washington, D. C.: Depart- 
ment of State. 1948. 13 pp. Questions and answers about the purposes, dangers, 
and urgency of the European Recovery Program. 


Displaced Persons. (Foreign Affairs Background Summary). Washington, D. C.: 
Department of State. 1948. 22 pp. An analysis of the displaced persons pontine 
and alternative courses of action. 


Educacion. Lima, Peru: Seminario de la Facultad de Educacion. Univercidad 
Nacional Mayor de San Marcas. 1947. 292 pp. The organ of the faculty of 
education for the third quarter of 1946 and the first quarter of 1947—in Spanish. 


Educational Services Manual. Wash. 25, D. C.: Bureau of Naval Personnel. 1947. 61 


pp. Free. A manual of information concerning the Navy’s program of education ~ 


and information. 


Educating Youth for Social Responsibility. New York City 17: Community Chests 
and Councils, 155 E. 44th St. 1948. 37 pp. $1.00. The ideas and experiences of 
professional social, health, and group workers who are actively engaged in 
educating youth for’ social responsibility. Includes such practical materials as 
bringing youth into community planning and action, preparing materials for 
use in the schools, speaking to school audiences, and working with teachers. 


The Edward L. Bernays Collection on Public Relations. New York: New York Public 
Library, 1947. 17 pp. An annotated listing of the books included in this collection 
made possible by a gift of $1000 by Mr. Bernays in 1943. 


Elements in European Recovery. Washington, D. C.: Department of State. 1948. 
14 pp. An address on eight fallacious concepts about the European Recovery 
Program by. Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. 


Employment Outlook in Hotel Occupations. Wash. 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1947. 
16 pp. 10 cents. Employment in hotels will probably tend to increase slow- 
ly both in the next year or two and in the more distant future, according 
to a recent study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This study is one of a series 
prepared by the Bureau’s Occupational Outlook Service for use in vocational 
counseling of young people in school, veterans, and others interested in choosing 
a field of work. 
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European Recovery and American Aid. Wash. 25, D.C.: Supt. of Doc. 1947. 296 pp. 
60 cents. A comprehensive report of the President’s Committee on Foreign 
Aid. 

The Federal Reserve System. Washington 25, D. C.: Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 1947, Revised. 125 pp. The purposes and functions of the 
Federal Reserve System in relation to the economic stability and progress of 
a modern country. 


Fifty Facts About Britain’s Economic Position. New York 20: British Information 
Services. 1947. 20 pp. Enumerates fifty facts in numerical order. 


First Report to Congress on the U. S. Foreign Relief Program. Wash. 25, D. C.: Supt. 
of Doc. 1947. 53 pp. The first quarterly report of the program carried out under 
the terms of Public Law 84. 


Co-operative Planning, The Key To Improved Organization of Small High Schools. 
Gaumnitz, W. H., and Devilbiss, Wilbur. Wash. 25, D.C.: Supt. of Doc. 1947. 25 
pp. 10 cents. Sets forth basic principles in organizing a small high school for im- 
proved services to rural youth. 

Found: A Home. Charlottesville, Virginia: Extension Division of the University of 
Virginia. Bulletin No. 92. November, 1947. Folder—Rural families pool their 
resources and build a community center. 


Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribution Center, Inc. Teaching Aids. New York 
City 21: The Center, 934 Fifth Avenue. 1947. 15 pp. mimeo. A catalog of 
motion pictures, slides, exhibitions, and filmstrips on the fine arts, sciences, 
geography, and life of France with suitable grade levels indicated. The Center 
functions as:a lending library and operates in co-operation with: the French- 
American Bureau for Educational Research. Material is circulated throughout 
the academic year to educational institutions upon payment of a membership 
fee. A fee of $5.00 allows. seven shipments; $10.00, twelve; $50.00, unlimited 
bookings. 


From Sea to Shining Sea. Washington 6, D. C.: American Association of School 
Administrators, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 1947. 64 pp. 50 cents. An ad- 
ministrator’s handbook for intergroup education. Deals with staff organization, 
school-community action, curriculum, school activities, in-service preparation, 
administrative techniques, and so on. The report of the Commission on Inter- 
group Education. : 


The Geneva Charter For An International Trade Organization. Wash. 25, D.C.: Supt. 
of Doc. 1947. 27 pp. 15 cents. A commentary on the charter. 


Goff, F. L. PROBLEMS IN DRAFTING AND DESIGN. Bloomington, IIL: Me- 
Knight and McKnight. 1947. 117 pp. $1.00. This workbook has been written 
to help the student develop skill and knowledge which will aid him to find his 
place in industry, to make use of the student’s natural interest in aviation 
in teaching drafting fundamentals, and to help the teacher organize classes 
in drafting. 
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Grain and Conservation on Farms. 1947-48. Wash. 25, D.C.: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


1947. 32 pp. Contains suggestions for saving grain. 


A Guidance Handbook. Chicago 4: Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 South 


Wabash Ave. 1947, 48 pp. Catalog of books and pamphlets, periodicals and 
services, tests, and records. 
Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 


Guide To The United Nations Charter. New York 27: 
steps to the realization of the 


Broadway. 1947. 59 pp. 50 cents. Discusses the five 
charter and then explains the ten main divisions of the charter. 

Hampel, Margaret; Dale, Edgar; and Quick, Marie. Films Interpreting Children and 
Youth. Wash. 6, D.C.: Assoc. for Childhood Education. 1947. 36 pp. 35 cents. 
Prepared co-operatively by the Association of Childhood Education, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, and Association for Student Teach- 
ing, this pamphlet discusses developments in child study and gives descriptions 
of films under seven broad categories, sources of films, and a summary of films. 
Interested persons may write to the Association to be informed of supplements 
prepared during the next five years. 

Handbook—First Steps in Organizing State or Local Conferences on Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. Washington 25, D. C.: Continuing Com- 
mittee of the National Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile De- 
linquency. 1948. 12 pp. Free. A detailed guide of specific steps to be used as 
a pattern adaptable to local problems. 

Handbook For Elementary and Secondary Schools. Raleigh, N.C.: State Supt. of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 1947. 217 pp. Outlines administration, organization, and supervi- 
sion practices in the elementary and secondary schools of North Carolina. 


Hartley, Livingston. The Marshall Plan Or Else. Wash. 8, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
2153 Florida Ave., N.W. 1947. 16 pp. 100 to 500 copies, 10 cents each. Discusses 
what the consequences of the rejection of this plan would mean not only to Euro- 


pean recovery but also to the United States. 

Health Bulletin for Teachers. New York City: School Health Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 1947. 16 pp. The changing concepts of preventive medicine 
and resistance to disease. 

The High School Principal and Safety. Washington 6, D. C.: American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, et al, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W. 1948. 31 pp. 35 cents. Assistance in planning and initiating and im- 
proving safety programs and instructional techniques. 


Higher Education for American Democracy. (Report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education.) Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. Gov. Print. Office. 68 pp., 
average per volume. 1947. 25 cents each volume. Volume I “Establishing the 
Goals;” Volume II, “Equalizing and Expanding Individual Opportunity;” Vol- 
ume III, “Organizing Higher Education;” Volume IV, “Staffing Higher Edu- 
cation;” Volume V, “Financing Higher Education.” These statements of policy 
already off the press will be followed by Volume VI, “Resource Data.” 
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High School Rating Scale. Trenton: New Jersey State Department of Education. 
1947, Revised. 10 pp. A copy of the rating scale as used in conference by the 
Siate Department of Education representatives with local school administra- 
tors. The booklet contains abstracts from the School Law and Rules and Regu- 
lations of the State Board of Education in respect to high schools. The scale 
covers personnel, program, instruction, administration, and school plant, as 
well as a short list of miscellaneous questions and a listing of five things to be 
filed with the report. % 

Hoffman, Sylvan, and Grattan, C. H., editors. News of the Nation. New York City 
1l: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave. 1948. Rev. $2.16. A newspaper history 
of the United States. Papers dated 1493, 1610, 1775, 1848, 1863, etc., chronicle 
the vital events of American history through the Japanese surrender in i945. 
Indexed. In folder file. 

Housing (Building America Series). New York 19: Building America, 2 W. 45th 
St. Monthly. 1948. $3.00 per set of 8. A factual and pictorial analysis of the 
inadequacy of both rural and urban housing, its effect upon the populace, and 
the public and private possibilities of action. 

Improvements in Secondary Education Through Group Studies. Upper Darby, Pa.: 
J. E. Nancarrow, Principal, Upper Darby Senior High School. 1947. 57 pp. 
The Pennsylvania branch of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals for a number of years has been sponsoring a series of summer con- 
fecences of group studies to consider pertinent problems in secondary educa- 
tion. Last summer nine conferences were held in different sections of the 
state thereby making it possible for secondary-school principals and teachers 
to attend. While procedures followed in the different centers varied, it was 
common practice to group the persons in attendance into a number of com- 
mittees, each of which studied one problem under the direction of a chair- 
man and consultants. This pamphlet presents a synthesis of the committee re- 
ports from the several conferences. Nine different problems were discussed by 
these centers with about five being the maximum for any one center. 
Improvement of Teaching. Washington 6, D. C.: National E¢ucation Associa- 
tion. 1947. 174 pp. $1.00. Planotyped. A report of the Oxford Conference on 
teacher training held at Miami University, July 3, 4, 5, 1947. The introduction 
summarizes the addresses given at the opening general session; part one sets 
forth the conclusions and recommendations of the seven conference groups 
working on the broad problem of improving the profession itself; part two is 
based upon the reports from five conference groups studying the improvement 
of the educational program; part three presents the finding of four conference 
groups on the school environment and teaching situation; and part four deals 
with improving school-public relations. 

International Clubs. Paris: The Director General, Unesco House, 19 Avenue Kleber. 
1947. 12 pp. Free. Available in French or English, this booklet is written for 
those countries and schools where such clubs do not exist and is also written 
with the hope that the suggestions contained will be adopted by many youth 


organizations. 
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Invitation To Live. Kansas City, Missouri: Printograph Company. 1947. 74 pp. 16 
cents to members of the National Safety Council; 32 cents to nonmembers. The 
booklet contains pertinent facts and statistics on traffic safety, home safety, 
farm safety, outdoor safety, and fire prevention, in addition to a section de- 
voted to first aid. It is intended primarily for use in smaller communities 
where there is usually great need for a simple, effective safety educator. Teach- 
ers will find that their students like what this book presents and the way in 
which it is presented. Paul Murphy’s cartoons add dash and emphasis to the 
amusing yet simple, instructive copy. 

Keene, Anna K. Let’s Figure for Improved Living. Gainesville, Florida: Sioan Proj- 
ect in Applied Economics, University of Florida. 1947. 63 pp. 35 cents. De- 
signed to improve community living and to stimulate instruction in economic 
education. 

Kinney, Lucien, and Bell, Reginald. Better Teaching Through the Use of Current 
Materials. Sacramento: California State Dept. of Education. 1947. 24 pp. De- 
scribes an 18-month experiment in English, science, and social studies classes, 
which was initiated by the California State Department of Education in Janu- 
ary, 1946, to see how current materials such as monthly and weekly magazines, 
daily newspapers, pamphlets, and films, etc., could be used effectively in class- 
work and to determine any advantages to participating students, teachers, 
communities, and the teaching profession itself. 

Kirkendall, L. A. Understanding Sex. Chicago 4: Science Research Associates, 228 
South Wabash Ave. 1947. 48 pp. 75 cents. Written for young people who are 
beginning to face questions about sex. The author has tried to cover as many 
of the common problems as possible. This monograph discusses the basic facts 
of body functions and reproduction, the importance of attitudes, consequences 
of various types of behavior, and factors going into a happy marriage. 

Knapp, R. H., editor, UNESCO and Nebraska Secondary-School Youth. Lincoln: 
Extension Division, The University of Nebraska, 1947. 45 pp. 50 cents. De- 
scribes the organization, program, and purpose of Unesco and shows how a 
study of it can be introduced into the classroom and extra-classroom life of 
the school. Also contains a copy of the charter and suggested resources and 
teaching aids. 

Krug, J. A. National Resources and Foreign Aid. Washington 25, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 1947. 105 pp. 60 cents. Presents the effects of a pro- 
gram of foreign aid upon our national resources as reported by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

The Land of the Dead. New York: Committge Against Mass Expulsion, 112 East 
19th St., Room 706. 1947. 32 pp. A study of the deportations from eastern 
Germany. 

Leadership For Horizon Club, New York 16: Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 88 Lexington 
Ave. 1947. 32 pp. 70 cents. Contains short chapters on what the teen-age girl 
is like, what she wants and what she needs, how the adviser may best fill her 
role and how she may wisely bring program, needs, and girls together. A short 
check list of questions to help the adviser review and appraise club activities 
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is offered in the final chapter. Reading lists and a summary are given at the 
end of the sections. 

Legg, C. E.; Jessen, C. A.; Proffitt; M. A. School and Work Programs. Washington 
25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents 1947. 65 pp. 20 cents. A study of the 
experiences of 136 school systems in this phase of education. 

The Legal Status of the Public-School Pupil. Washington 6, D. C.: Research Divi- 
sion, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. February, 1948. 38 pp. 25 cents. Topics 
treated are: Admission, Attendance, Instruction, Pupil Control, and Accidents 
to Pupils. 

Marshall, J. E., Editor. Developing Leaders for Education. New York: The School 
Executive School Equipment News, 470 Fourth Ave. 1947. 85 pp. A report of 
a work conference on developing a better understanding of the problems of 
developing leaders in education. 

Mary Go Round the Americas. New York 17: Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 East 42nd St. 1947. 48 pp. Free. A brief story of what the tourist 
can see on a trip to South America, giving some of the countries’ customs and 
places to eat, as well as facts about each country. Illustrated. 

McHarry, L. J. A Report of the Committee on a Study of the Teaching of Ameri- 
can Literature. Urbana: C. W. Roberts, 204A Lincoln Hall, University of IIli- 
nois. 1947. 14 pp. 15 cents. This December issue of the I/linois English Bulle- 
tin (published eight times a year, monthly, October to May—annual subscrip- 
tion price, $1.00) contains the report of a study by the Illinois Association of 
Teachers of English of the extent to which the teaching of American literature 
in the high schools of Illinois is contributing to the growth of high-school 
youth in American ideals. Also contains an article “Criteria for Selecting a 
High-School Textbook in American Literature” by W. R. Wood and another 
by Marjorie H. Brown on “The English That Adults Need.” 

National Planning Association. A Report on Annual Joint Meeting of Agriculture, 
Business, Labor, and the Professions. Washington 6, D. C.: The Association 
800 21st St., N.W. 1947. 32 pp. Highlights of meetings that considered Euro- 
pean recovery, inflation, full-employment economy, industrial peace, and the 
program of headquarters activities. 

Nazi-Soviet Relations. (Department of State Publication 3023.) Washington 25, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office. 1948. 362 pp. $1.00. Documents sig- 
nificant in interpretation and bearing on the years 1939-1941. A part of the 
joint British-French-American publication of German archives illustrative of 
German foreign policy from 1918 to 1945. 

Nucleonics, What Everybody Should Know About Atomic Physics. Washington 8, 
D. C.: Progress Press, 2153 Florida Ave. 1946. 38 pp. $1.00. A handbook on 
the structure of matter, the atom, nuclear structure, nuclear transformation, 
high-energy particles, fission of.uranium, and neutron reactions, together with 
their peacetime applications. 

Official Register of Harvard University. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity. 1948. 90 pp. A pamphlet about Harvard for the undergraduate. It in- 
cludes general information about Harvard College and the graduate school, 
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the educational program, the extracurricular activities, expenses and financial 

aids, and admission requirements. 

Our Heritage. New York 16: American Book Co. 1947. 32 pp. An address by W. 
W. Livengood, Editor-in-Chief and Vice President of the American Book Com- 
pany, on the history of the company and some of its textbooks and authors. 

Outline of European Recovery Program. Washington 25, D. C.: Department of 
State. 1947, 131 pp. Submitted by the Department of State to the First Ses- 
sion of the 80th Congress, this publication contains proposed legislation, an 
explanation of the proposed legislation, essential elements of proposed U. S. 
support, commodity requirements and cost of U. S. assistance, and the U. S. 
government organization and administration for a European recovery program. 

Patman, Wright. Our American Government. New York 1: Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Co., 350 Fifth Ave. 1948. 143 pp. $1.50, paper; $2.75, cloth. Concise data 
about our system of government in the form of 1001 questions and answers. 
Contains colored charts showing at a glance how the branches and agencies 
of the government function. Based upon this Texas Congressman’s compilation 
of queries and facts originally inserted in the Congressional Record. 

Philosophies, Work, Standards of Boys’ Clubs. New York 16: Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
ica, 381 4th Ave. 1947. 30 pp. Free. This booklet contains the authoritative 
statement of the philosophies, work, and standards of Boy’s Clubs of America. 

The Physical Therapist. Boston 15: School of Science, Simmons College. 1948. 4 
pp. This is the eighth in a series of guidance bulletins. High-school principals 
desiring their guidance officers to be placed on the mailing list for these 
bulletins may do so free of charge by writing Simmons College. 

Physicians and Schools. Chicago 10, Illinois: American Medical Association, 535 
N. Dearborn St. 1947. 32 pp. A report of the October, 1947, Conference on the 
Co-operation of the Physician in the School Health and Physical Education 
Program. 

Price, W. E. Laboratory Chemistry. Yonkers 5: World Book Co. 1947. 143 pp. 92 
cents. Forty-eight experiments are arranged in an efficient teaching order with 
directions to follow without any interpretations by the teacher. Diagrams show 
apparatus set-ups. “Work sheets” provide drill in problem solving and rein- 
force those areas of a chemistry course that cannot be supplemented to ad- 
vantage with experiments. Students who are especially interested in chemistry 
will find extra projects which are a final feature. Such activities as making 
invisible ink, silverplating, and etching designs on glass are included. 

Princeton Film Center. Catalog No. 10. Princeton, New Jersey: The Center. A 
source of educational 16-mm. sound filfms for rental or for sale. Announces a 
new series, This Land of Ours, for providing information on individual states 
and a new group of eighi tilms on teaching fractions. Lists films of docu- 
mentary nature, health, new frontiers in oil, conservation. transportation, 
sports, travel, music, World War II, and intercultural education. 

The Program of The Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Co- 
operation. (Department of State Publication 2994.) Washington 25, D. C.: 

U. S. Government Printing Office. 1948. 42 pp. 20 cents. Reprints from De- 
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partment of State Bulletin concerning co-operation in agriculture, libraries, so- 
cial services, cultural centers, and aviation. 

Proceedings of the National Conference on Local Health Units. New York 19: The 
American Public. Health Association, 1790 Broadway. 1947. 103 pp. This vol- 
ume, the proceedings of the Princeton Conference, contains the twelve papers 
presented at the conference, a gist of the four group discussions, and the rec- 
ommendations of 100 persons devoted to the principle of having the sciences 
of preventative medicine applied competently and economically by local units 
of government for the benefit of society. 

Program of Research and Education in the Field of International Relations. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: The Brookings Institution. 1947. 27 pp. Describes the new pro- 
gram in this field that has been inaugurated by the Institution during the past 
year. 

Progress Report. Detroit 2, Mich.: The Citizenship Education Study, Board of 
Education, 436 Merrick St. A report by the Director, Stanley E. Diamond, of 
the Citizenship Education Study showing its progress since it was established 
on November 3, 1944, under a grant of the William Volker Charities Fund, 
Inc. Two senior high schools, two junior high schools, and four elementary 
schools of the city are participating in this study. 

A Proposed Design for Secondary Education in lowa. Des Moines: Dept. of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 1947. 172 pp. Presents the background for the course of study 
materials now in preparation of the department. It reviews the development 
of secondary education, points out those influences which have modified and 
are continuing to modify the curriculum, describes the Iowa secondary school 
as it now is, reviews the opinions of Iowa teachers regarding needed changes, 
announces a philosophy of secondary education, and proposes a design for 
secondary education in Iowa. 

Publications available through the New England School Development Council, 
Peabody House, 13 Kirkland St., Cambridge 38, Massachusetts: 

Changes in Teacher's Salary Schedules. 1947. 16 pp. $1.00. Describes policies 
regarding sick leave, death in family, and substitute teachers. 

Conducting a School Building Program. 1947. 10 pp. $1.00. Discusses the 
building committee, the consultant, and the architect. 

Effective Practices in New England Schools. 1947. 26 pp. 70c. A report of 
forty-seven school practices that have actually brought results. 

How to Choose a School Site. 1947. 16 pp. $1.00. Reports on characteristics 
of a good school site. 

Long-Range Planning of School Plants. 1947. 14 pp. $1.00. Discusses what the 
school committee should know. 

Planning a Schoolhouse for Tomorrow’s Citizens. 1946. 136 pp. $1.75. A report 
of the school building needs in the Massachusetts Town of Kingston and 
a plan for the future for realizing them. All phases of the entire pro- 
grams and related areas are analyzed and evaluated. 

Publications of the Turkish Information Office, New York City 22: 444 West 52nd 
St. Turkey. 12 pp. Key to the Near East. Abundantly illustrated. 
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Modern Turkey. Unpaged pamphlet. Replete with map, national anthem, bi- 
ography of President Ismet Inonu, pictures of economic life, text on so- 
cial reform and foreign policy. 

Large Pictorial Map of economic regions. 

Publications of The United States Navy Department. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. 1947. 

Financial Report to a Bluejacket. Folder. 

Life in the Peacetime Navy. 44 pp. Illustrated. Emphasizes training, steady 
pay, travel, opportunities for promotion and retirement, good food and 
quarters. 

The Navy Recruit. 12 pp. Orientation. 

Stay in School. Folder. More education means more dollars. 

U. S. Navy. Card Poster. List of material available. 

What's Ahead for Them? Pamphlet. Message to secondary-school teachers. 

What's Your Navy Dollar Worth? Folder. 

When Does 3.9 Equal 1? Folder comparing salaries of seamen and civilians. 

Your Career in Electronics. Folder showing requirements and future in this 
field. 

Your Future in the Navy. 42 pp. Education services and training opportu- 
nities. 

Publications now available through the Supt. of Doc., Wash. 25, D. C., presenting 
the panel reports of the National Conference on Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency. Reports can be bought individually or as a group of 
eighteen. Special rates are provided for quantity orders: 


1. Community Co-ordination $ .15 


. General Recommendations for State and Community Action 10 


2. 
3. Juvenile Court Laws 15 
4 


4. Juvenile Court Administration 10 
5. Juvenile Detention 15 
. Institutional Treatment of Delinquent Juveniles .20 
. Role of the Police in Juvenile Delinquency 15 
. Housing, Community Development, and Juvenile Delinquency 15 
. Recreation for Youth 25 
. Mental Health and Child Guidance Clinics 10 
. Youth Participation 10 
. Citizen Participation 15 
. Case Work—Group Work , 15 
. Church Responsibilities 15 
. School and Teacher Responsibilities 15 
. Home Responsibility 
. Rural Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency 


. Statistics 











Operation Atomic 
Vision 
New Teaching-Learning Unit 
for High-School Student Use 


***Operation Atomic Vision, a teaching-learning unit for use of 
secondary-school students, is now on the press. It will be avail- 
able for distribution early in May. 


***This 96-page unit has been prepared by the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals under the direction of 
Dr. Will French, Chairman of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals Committee on Curriculum 
Planning and Development to encourage high schools 
throughout the nation to incorporate a unit on the peacetime 
use of atomic energy into the curriculum so that the youth 
of the country, and, through them, the adults will understand 
the enormous peacetime potentialities of the split atom. 


***Operation Atomic Vision, a project in community education 
on atomic energy for senior high schools, was prepared by 
Hubert M. Evans and Hyland Gray of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and by C. Glen Hass of the Denver, 
Colorado, Public Schools. 


***Every high-school principal of the nation will be sent one 
complimentary copy of Operation Atomic Vision as soon as it 
comes off the press. Additional copies may be purchased direct 
at 60 cents each with discounts for quantities. 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C 


—Watch for the release of Operation Atomic Vision 
—Be a part of this nation-wide discussion project. 
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Reeder, E. H. A Guide to Supervision in the Elementary Schools. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Bureau of Educational Research. 1947. 70 pp. Emphasizes 
the problem of developing a more adequate supervisory program and describes 
a number of ways of dealing with it. 

A Report on Labor. Louisville, Kentucky: Department of Community Service, 506 
South Third St. 1947, 32 pp. The ninth in a series of reports by the Committee 
for Kentucky, a fact-finding group of experts, to challenge all Kentuckians 
to roll up their sleeves and go to work. 

Schorling, Raleigh; Clark, J. R.; and Lankford, F. G., Jr. Workbook in General Mathe- 
matics. Yonkers 5: World Book Co. 1947. 162 pp. 68c. This new workbook aids 
the student in the understanding of basic concepts and improves his skill in 
problem solving and in computations. The book employs a wide range of 
laboratory procedures—experiences such as drawing, constructing, graphing, 
measuring, matching, tabulating, and the like. The student is encouraged to 
create his own visual aids such as charts, diagrams, and freehand sketches. 
The sequence of topics in the workbook is the same as that of the author’s 
textbook, Mathematics in Life, Basic Course; however, it may be used with 
any high-school course in general mathematics. 

Second National Conference on Citizenship. Washington 6, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Association. 1947. 104 pp. 50 cents. A complete report of this confer- 
ence sponsored by the citizenship committee and the Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Education of the NEA with the advice and co- 
operation of the U. S. Department of Justice. This was held on May 8-10, 
1947, in Boston, Massachusetts, under the chairmanship of Dr. Earle T. Haw- 
kins, President, State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland. 

The Second Report of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission to the Se- 
curity Council, Washington 25, D. C.: Department of State. 1947. 106 pp. A 
reproduction of this document which was adopted by the Commission by a 
vote of ten to one. 

Secondary Education in the Years Ahead. Princeton: Princeton University. 1947. 
36 pp. A condensation of the speeches and discussions and notes taken by 
members of the conference staff given at the Princeton University Bicentennial 
Conference, May 12-14, 1947. 

Shaffer, R. H. The Effect of English Deficiency Upon a Student's Adjustment in 
College. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Bookstore. 1948. 34 pp. 50c. 
The study traces the effect of English deficiency upon scholastic and emotional 
adjustment and cites implications of the findings for counselors. 

Simpson, J. L. Dollars Can Help Save Europe. New York 17: Committee for the 
Marshall Plan, 537 Fifth Ave. 10 pp. Reppinted from The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle of February 5, 1948. Arguments for and against the plan. 


Sprowles, Lee. The Sloan Instructional Materials. Lexington: Bureau of School 
Service, University of Kentucky. 1947. 79 pp. 50c. Reports a study of the 
use by other schools and agencies of the nation of the materials prepared in 
the Sloan Experiment and results achieved in their use. 

Stafford, F. S. State Administration of School Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Bulletin 1947, No. 13. Wash. 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1947. 40 pp. 








Mew this Spring! 


BASIC READING SKILLS Gray, Horseman, Monroe 
a refresher course in reading fundamentals, including thorough review 
of word perception and interpretation skills 


LITERATURE AND LIFE IN AMERICA, 1948 Edition Miles Pooley 
completely up to date, with revised reading lists and notes, and many 
stimulating selections from current writers in the twentieth-century units 





USING LATIN Scott, Horn, Gummere 


built to make Latin mean more to all first-year students—both those 
who plan to go on with Latin and those who take Latin 1 as a terminal 


course 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY Hanna, Williams 
workbook-and-text supplemented with die-cut materials which give 
students concrete experiences in map making and globe construction 


Write for examination SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


materials 
Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 
San Francisco 5 New York 10 











NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STUDENT COUNCILS 
of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT COUNCILS 


To be held in Coolidge High School, Washington, D. C., from 
Wednesday, June 23, to Friday, June 25, 1948. (Note change of 
dates.) 


THEME: Strengthening Our Democracy Through Participation 


PROGRAM: General sessions, discussion groups. interesting speakers, demon- 
strations, social activities, trips to historic places in the Washington 
area. 


DELEGATES: Must be selected from recognized regional, sectional, or state 
student council associations. No more than 6 delegates may be 
sent by any one association. 

Associations that have nct yet received an official invitation to send delegates 
and anyone desiring further information on this first postwar National Confer- 
ence of Student Councils should write immediately to: 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT COUNCILS 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





When writing advertisers mention Tye BULLETIN 
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l5c. A status study of the legal and administrative provisions for the develop- 
ment of such programs in the various states. 

Stanton, Frank. Broadcasting in 1973. New York 22: Columbia Broadcasting System, 
485 Madison Ave. A broadcast during the Prudential Family Hour on January 
25, 1948. Predictions may seem fantastic but they are sober. 

Statistics of State Progress in Public Education. Wash. 6, D. C.: Research Division 
of the National Education Association. 1947 (Dec.). 64 pp. 25c. This bulletin 
provides facts and figures about progress in public education that are basic to 
planning for improvement. 

Stevens, R. L. Linking English Instruction to the Life of the Community Through 
the Use of the Round-Table Technique. Urbana, Illinois: Tlinois Association 
of Teachers of English Bulletin. January, 1948. 12 pp. 15c. The replacement of 
debate by new discussion forms. 

Still Unfinished, Our Educational Obligation to America’s Children. Washington 6, 
D. C.: NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W. 1948. 32 pp. 25c. Graphic report of a study 
conducted by the Institute of Administrative Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. A revision of a popularized version, 
Unfinished Business in American Education, of the American Council on 
Education report entitled An Inventory of Public School Expenditures in the 
United States, which used 1940 as the base-line of expenditure. State-by-state 
analysis and comparison of expenditures in 1939-40, 1946-47, with adequate 
minimum program and national median. 

Stoops. Emery, et al. A High-School Unit on the Contributions of Education to 
American Democracy. Los Angeles 14: California Teachers Association, Southern 
Section, 612 South Figueroa St. 1947. 86 pp. Published by the Public Relations 
Committee of this Association, the unit, for high-school student use, has as its 
primary aim the demonstration of the necessity of education. It stresses the 
relation of education to the higher standards of living, to the greater facilities 
of industry and commerce, to personal and cultural attainments, and to the 
ability to reason forcefully and promptly. The secondary aim is rational teacher 
recruitment. Emphasis is placed upon advantages which are enjoyed by teachers. 

Studies in Secondary Education. Vol. 23. No. 6. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Bookstore. 1947. 48 pp. 50c. Five articles describing practices in the high school. 

Supplement to U. S. Government Publications. Wash. 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1947. 
194 pp. The second supplement to the monthly catalog list of all publications 
issued during the period from January, 1943, to December, 1944, alphabetically 
arranged by issuing office. 

Teachers. New York 20: National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th St. 
1917. 16 pp. Free. A bibliography of materials which are available to teachers 
without charge to help in the important and difficult task of adequately pre- 
paring young people for intelligent citizenship. 

Thorman, George. Broken Homes. New York 16: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
22 East 38th St. 1947, 32 pp. 20c. Deals with the problems of desertion (“the 
poor man’s divorce”) and involuntary separations as well as divorce, showing 
the need for action when each year more than a million American homes are 


broken by death, desertion, separation, and divorce. 








Ginrst Issue, Now Ready. 
SCHOOL LAWS OF THE 48 STATES 


BASIC ELEMENTS OF THE SCHOOL LAWS 


The Basic volume of the free public school legal systems is designed to be a 
source book for comparative study and research in public education laws and 


programs implementing them. 
SUBJECTS 


1. State aid by state taxes and permanent school funds, equalization funds; 
local taxes and revenues. Election procedures. 2. Public school administration; 
state boards to district and township trustees and boards. 3. School organizations; 
district, township, county, and city. Related legislation as teachers contracts 
tenures, salaries; text-books, transportation, religious teaching. 4. School bonds 


and warrants; procedures. 
Annual supplements bringing the work up to date, both Federal and State. 


Price of the basic volume, $10 or $9 if paid with order. 
Published by 


Wendell Huston Company 


1008 Western Avenue Seattle 4, Wash. 











Just Published! 


CARR One World In The 
Making Second Edition 


A completely up-to-date, authoritative explanation of United Nations, its 


reasons for being, its charter, and its objectives. The Second Edition 
describes the work of the Task Forces for Special Duties, and covers a 
visit to United Nations headquarters, a meeting of the Security Council, 
the system of simultaneous translation, the press and radio rooms and 
the library. 


Boston 17 New York 11 


Ginn and Company “eie37 em 3 


Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3. Toronts 5 
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United Nations Bulletin, 1947 Review of the Work of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies. January 1, 1948. The work and outlook of agencies con- 
cerned with labor, agriculture, cultural exchange, monetary organization, 
aviation, health, and refugees. 

United States Department of Labor. Annual Digest of State and Federal Labor 
Legislation. Bulletin No. 90. Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. Gov. Print. Office. 
1948. 119 pp. 30c. The Bureau of Labor Standards presents significant legis- 
lation in industrial relations and labor relations in public utilities in the several 
states and the nation encated between August 1, 1946, and September 1, 1947. 

Van Valkenburg, Samuel. Pacific Asia. New York 16: Foreign Policy Association. 
1947. 64 pp. 35c. This political atlas presents brief facts of the sixteen geo- 
graphical sections included in the publication. 

Visual Aids in Safety Education. Wash. 6, D. C.: National Education Association. 
1947. 32 pp. 25c. An annotated list of all films and slides advertised as dealing 
with safety education or driver training issued previous to December 15, 1939. 
Each film listed has been viewed by members of the Safety Film Committee of 
the NEA, and comments on extent of advertising present in them are included 
together with grade levels for which most adaptable. The NEA also has a six- 
page mimeographed list of “Sources of Educational Filmstrips.” 


Watson, Alma. Spinneret Children. Gainesville, Florida: Sloan Foundation Project 
in Applied Economics, University of Florida. 1947. 50 pp. 35c. A description 
of common synthetic fibers, their processes of manufacture, and their use, 
supplemented by a playlet, reading list, and sources of demonstration materials. 


Wesley, W. C. Supervision of School Programs for Better Living. Lexington: University 
of Kentucky, College of Education, Bureau of School Service. 1947. 90 pp. 50c. 
An analysis and evaluation of supervision procedure used in the Sloan 
Experiment in Kentucky, including all questionnaire forms used in the project. 

Western Reserve University Bulletin. Cleveland, Ohio: The University. 1947. 96 pp. 
Annual reports of the president, the deans of the colleges, the directors of 
services, and the registrar. Also contains a list of the McBride Lectures and 
historical statements of the University. 

Wisconsin Reading Circles. Madison: State Dept. of Public Instruction. 1947. 77 pp. 
A list of books, regulations, diplomas and seals, certificates, promotion of 
reading, circle activity, etc., carried on under the auspices of the Department— 
arranged by grade levels. 

Your Navy. Washingion, D. C.: U. S. Government Print. Office. 1946. 456 pp. The 
history of the U. S. Navy against a backdrop of colorful periods of history 
from the Barbary Coast campaigns through World War II with a chapter on 
Old World navies, written for enlisted men of the U. S. Navy to give them a 
broader understanding of the development and a deeper appreciation of the 


Navy's role in our national history. 





National Conference of Student Councils 
of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT COUNCILS 
Coolidge High School, Washington, D. C. 
June 23-25, 1948 


Who May ATTEND? 
Student representatives and sponsors elected by regional, state, and district 
student council associations. All these delegates must come from schools that 
are members of the National Association of Student Councils. 


Many May AtrTenp? 

No more than six (6) students and two (2) sponsors from each regional and 
state association. No more than two (2) students and one (1) sponsor from 
student council associations smaller than a state association. 


Wuat Does THE ProcRaM INCLUDE? 
Four general assemblies with prominent speakers; twenty (20) discussion 
groups led by experts in the field; a banquet with Dr. Willis A. Sutton as 
speaker; a formal dance; tea with Mrs. Truman at the White House; sight- 
seeing tours; a special tour of the U. S. Department of Justice and the F. B. L.; 
an opportunity to meet outstanding youth leaders of the country. 


Wuat Wit Be tHE Cost ror EAcH DELEGATE WHILE IN 

Wasuincton, D. C.? 
$1 registration fee for each delegate; about $7 for meals; and sightseeing 
tours, at reduced rates, are optional—will not be more than $6 for the three 


(3) specially arranged tours. 


Wuere Wie Dececates Be Hovsep? 
Official student delegates will be housed without charge in the homes of Wash- 
ington high-school students. No special arrangements are being made for spon- 
sors except that some hotels have agreed to reserve a block of rooms for the 


sponsors. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE TO: 


The National Association of Student Councils 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








Aids For Your 
Commencement Program 


THE 1948 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 
144 pages, Price, $1.00 


THE 1947 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL > 


, | H00D ’ 
127 pages, Price, 50 cents BENTLEYASIMON: 
A summary of high-school gradua- 7 WEST 36ST> NEW YORK I8 N-Y- 
ee ee ee 


tion programs containing copies of 
typical and special programs, includ- 
ing several complete scripts of locally 

Has your Student Council 


developed programs. The one publiea- 
tion supplements the other. affiliated with the 


Order from the National Association of 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION Student Councils 


OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL If not, fill out the blank on the opposite 
PRINCIPALS page and mail it and your fee immedi- 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. ately. You will receive by return mail 
three Student Council Handbooks plus 


Washington 6, D. CG. two subscriptions to STUDENT LIFE. 

















GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
AT LOW COST 


For members of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals gainfully employed by an organized system of education 


YOU CAN BENEFIT from the preferred risk classification of your pro- 
fession through the low-cost Group Life Insurance Plan of this Asso- 
ciation.® 

YOU CAN PROVIDE, in the event of your death, a clean-up fund, a 
fund to finance your boy’s or girl’s college education, or a fund to 
take care of that mortgage payment. 

YOU INTEND to meet these obligations if you live, but who will meet 
them if you do not live? 

Detailed information will be furnished 
upon request. Write to the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

*All teachers interested in secondary education are eligible to membership in the 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals as associate members. All as- 

sociate members receive all professional services and are eligible for life insurance 

under the Group Life Insurance Plan of the Association if gainfully employed by an 
organized system of education. 











When writing advertisers mention THE BULLETIN 














ATTENTION STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1947-48 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 





The Student Council of 
Name of School 





Address* 


Street City or Town 





Name of Sponsor of Student Council 

The National Association of Student Councils serves the stu- 
dent councils of the nation through advisory and consultative serv- 
ice, distribution of printed materials, field service, and as a clearing- 
house of student projects and activities. New members receive three 
handbooks, The Student Council in the Secondary School, Student 
Councils Co-operate, the 1947 Student Council Handbook, and two 
copies a month of Student Life, a 32-page, illustrated magazine of 
student activities. Annual rates of membership are based on size of 
school enrollment: 

L (large)—1,000 or larger 

M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 

S (small)—less than 300... 


Enroll now and membership will be paid up until June 30, 1948. 


School Enrollment this year 








Principal 





*Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly until June 30, 


1948. Enroll now. 
A National Conference of members of the National Association of Student 
Councils will be held in Washington, D. C., from June 23 to 25, 1948. 

















Source materials now available for schools and communities on 


ATOMIC ENERGY AND POWER 


Slidefilms, books, pamphlets, and literature in ONE KIT 
A MUST for teaching science, social studies, history, and allied subjects! 
An important acquisition for your library! 

Available only to June 15, 1948, or until supply is exhausted, through the co- 
operation of the National Committee on Atomic Information and the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

Material describes historical background of atomic energy, the elementary 
physics, the Hiroshima and Bikini bombings, and the constructive uses of 
atomic energy in medicine, agriculture, and industry; also, the political and 
social implications for peacetime living. 


FOR ONLY $10.00... cccesssssess--¥OU RECEIVE 


Three Filmstrips 
35-mm., accompanied by printed speech notes for teacher or discussion 
leader as each scene is flashed on the screen. 
1. How to Live with the Atom (59 slides). Value $2.50. 

The issue of future atomic attacks. 
Il. World Control of Atomic Energy (55 slides). Value $2.50. 

The problems of world atomic control. 
II]. Up and Atom (67 slides). Value $2.50. 

Depicts a typical American community and its interest in atomic 

control. 
These three filmstrips (some in cartoons) have the endorsement of national 
business, labor, religious, political, and general group membership organiza- 
tions. 
Two Books 
One World or None, 82 pages. An illustrated science book with chapters by 
Einstein, Oppenheimer, Urey, and others describing the meaning of the atom 
bomb. 
In the Name of Sanity, 118 pages, by Raymond Gram Swing, published by 
Harper and Bros., describes how to save civilization from atomic destruction. 
Many other pamphlets by the Public Affairs Committee and Foreign Policy 
Association and ten other pieces of literature. 
Enclosed is $ (check or money order) for .... kit(s) on 
Atomic Energy and Power. Shipping charges will be prepaid if payment ac- 
companieés order. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
Mailing address. .................::.-:c0:::seee0++: 
City or Town 
Signed 


School Position 


Make check payable to and order only from 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
ALL ORDERS WILL BE FILLED PROMPTLY UPON RECEIPT 
(Just tear this page out and send your order on it.) 























State High-School Principals Organizations 
Affiliated with the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ig aa RR Ne Oey PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 
W. L. Spencer, State Supv. of Instruction 
Alabama 


agro Ariz., H. S. 
Arkansas Sec.-Sch. Prin. 
Max Lams, Benton, Fan tied H. S. 
California Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Admrs. 
H. B. Brooxs, Geo. Wash. Jr. H. S. 
Long Beach, California 
Colorade Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Admrs. 
Frev McCune, State Col. of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 
Connecticut High-School Prin. Assn. 
Raymonp Crariin, Danbury, Conn., H.S. 
Delaware Assn. of Sch. Admrs. 
Joun Suituine, Asst. St. Supt. Sec.-Sch. 
Dover, Delaware 
Florida Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 
E. B. Henperson, Supv., , St. Dept. of Ed. 
Fort Myers, Florida 
Georgia High-School Prin. Assn. 
N. F. Lanc, Alma, Georgia, School 
Idaho State Representative 
G. H. Firat, Boise, Idaho, Sr. High Sch. 
Llinois Sec.-Sch. Prin. 
F. M. Pererson, Pekin th, High School 
Indiana Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin 
C. E. Eass, Warren Contra High School 
Indianapolis, Indian 
Towa Assn. of Sec. Prin. 
Hersert Apams, Ames, Iowa, High Sch. 
Kansas Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 
C. E. Tayior, Leavenworth, Kan., H. S. 
Kentucky Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 
S. V. Nog, Reuben Post Halleck Hall 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Louisiana Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 
C. L. Perry, Rodessa, La., privligh School 
Maine Assn. of Prin. of Sec. Sch. 
P. A. Annas, State Dir. of Sec. Educ. 
Augusta, Maine 
land Assn. of Sec.-Sch. P 
. F. Hunzey, Sr.-Jr. High School 
Jarrettsville, Maryland 


Massachusetts High-School Prin. Assn. 
F. H. Pierce, Beverly, Mass., H. S. 
F. J. Cavanaca, Saxonville Jr. H. S. 
Framingham, Massachusetts 
Michigan Sec.-Sch. Assn. 
Pamir Vercog, Central H. S. 
Flint, Michigan 
Minnesota Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 
M. H. big org + Jr.-Sr. High School 
St. Louis Park, Minnesota 
Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 
L. M. Suams, Enochs Jr. High School 
Jackson, Mississippi 
env —e ° of Sec.-Sch. = College 
zRALD Munpay, Dean, Junior 
Moberly, Missouri 
Montana Assn. of Sch. Admrs. 
M. C. Gattacugr, Supt. of Schools 
Montana 


Billings, 
Nebraska Dept. of Supt. and Prin. 
R. C. Anpenssn, of Schools 
Nebraska 


New Hampshire Headmasters Assn. 
J. H. Moopy, Lebanon, N. H. HS. 


Sec.-Sch. Prin. Assn. 
oi mentee Bound Brook, N.J., HLS. 


Mexico Sec.-Sch. Prin. 
NE R. Lewis, Deming, N. M., High School 
New York Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 
M. M. Manspgacer, Jr.-Sr. High School 
Freeport, New York 
Néw York City High-School Prin 
ARTHUR Hucuson (Jr. High Schools) 
Educ., B: New York 
Vincent McGarnetr ( . High Seieg 
H. S. of Commerce, New York, N 
North Carolina City Prin. Assn. 
J. E. Hunzycurr, High School 
Kings Mountain, a Carolina 
North Dakota Prin. Assn 
C. W. Lervur, Bismarck, N. D., H. S. 
Ohio High-School Prin 
O. H. Scuaar, H. S., Gerfield Hts., O. 
Oklahoma Sec.-Sch. Prin. Assn. 


C. E. da ag Sor State on of Sec. Educ. 
Salem, Oregon 


a Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 

J. E. Nancarrow, Sr. High Scheol 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island Sec.-Sch. Prin. Assn. 
Tuomas F. McGovern, High School 
North Providence, Rhode Island 

South Carolina Dept. of Sec. Prin. 

A. R. Harner, University High School 
Columbia, South Carolina 

South Dakota Executives Assn. 

Donatp G. Jones, Supt. of Schools, 
Hurley, South Dakota 

Tennessee Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 

Howarp Kiaxsey, H. S. Supv. 

Mid. Tenn. St. Col., Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Texas Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 

M. H. ray sera Texas, HS. 

Utah Sec.-Sch. P: 

A. R. Mona, State Di. of Sec. Edue. 
Salt Lake City, U 

Vermont ~ oe a Bag Club 
J. A. ee ee Vt., H. S. 

"ew Dept. of Sec Prin. 

M. Bussincer, Wytheville, Va., H. S. 
ton High-School Prin. Assn. 
we ee Saran Ast. Supt. of Sch. 
Mt. Vernon, A. 

West “School Prin. Conference 
L. V. «Reacher Training H. S. 
Institute, o. West hae px 
West Virginia Assn. 

D. O. ah WwW. w Ve, HS. 

Wisconsin Assn. - 
CLypE — ag lae s Wis., H. S. 
vee Assn. of Sec.- 

R. Cranx, Sheridan, Wyoming, H. S. 

D. "hee of Sec.-Sch. Prin. (Div. 1-9) 
| A. Redon ¥ Western High 


D. cn {oe Prin. 43 iv. oie 4 
A Breas (Sr. H. S S Pber 


D. C. 
ED i, Eeeaoe Ur H. S.), Turner Jr.H.S. 
Washington, D. 





Education For 


Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope of world 
in the Social Studies and Languages, but also in the Sciences, Home 


Today’s World 


ace. Not only 
nomics, and 


Mathematics, textbooks can contribute ideas of tolerance and consideration which 
broaden young minds and help them to understand world problems. 


The following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form an excellent basis for educe- 
tion preparing for world citizenship. 


MAGRUDER'S 
wr Im 1948 


a new chapter on the United Nations. 
The WORKBOOK is entitled 
OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 


BREE AND DENNY'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective TESTS to accompany the 
above. Teachers’ Key. 


MAGRUDSER’S 
NATIONAL GO AND 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign gov- 
ernments and their problems. TESTS 

with Teachers’ Manual. 


RUGEBS’ BUILDING OITIZENSHIP 
teaches young pupils to understand and 
appreciate the democratic way of life. 
1948 Edition. WORKBOOK and Teach- 


ers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ 

MAKING OF TODAY'S WOBLD 
The national leader. Written from the 
American point of view, it makes world 
history most significant and pu eful 
in relation to present events. ORK- 
BOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 1948 Edi- 


tion. 


HUGHBS’ 
MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 


New Edition. A chronological history, 
bringing events down to the present day, 
combined with a unit study of American 
institutions. A simple, clear-cut Ameri- 
can history for high schools. WORK- 
BOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ TODAY'S PROBLEMS 1948 
A textbook on problems of democracy. 
New WORKBOOK. 


VAN CLEBF’S 
GLOZAL GEOG 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Global and Polar Projection § maps. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


FORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, includ- 
ing an illustrated chapter on Dramatics. 
ORKBOOK. 


MEAD2Z’S 
BETTER ENGLISH I, II, III, AWD IV 
Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the 
high school. Teachers’ Manuals. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 
OUR BNVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than 
other books in General Science. New 
Editions. WORKBOOKS, Tests, and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


Woon’s 
BL. OF BIOLOGY 1948 
For years the national leader in Biol 
in the previous edition. Now oa 
with new discoveries. WORKB ot 
Tests, and Teachers’ Manuals. The mos 


colorful Biology. 
AND BAXER’S 
or 1948 
includes the preinduction courses in the 
regular study of Physics. Atomic energy 
2 espn. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ 
an = 


maNcOck, SOmGm, (Waisnnr’s 
or 

brings home to everyone the vital and 
basic services of Chemistry. New Edi- 


tion. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A plete ite course in Home 
Economics covering every aspect of the 
subject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 





GREBR’S 
FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
New copyright, meeting recent demands 


in home economy. Workbook entitled 
WORKBOOK IN HOME MAKING 


STEIN's 
Cc 1948 


4 With practical applications, covering 
wide field of the pupils’ interests. 
Answer Book. ; 

BDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S 
NWEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
AVERY'S PLANE GEOMETRY 

for grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for 
the technical mathematics required to- 


day: New Algebras and Geometry. 
WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuale 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the 
good fortune to have an aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk. 
formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 





ALLYN AND BACON 





BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 








